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Latest Examination Results 


The undermentioned HONOURS were obtained by pupils of 


H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO. LTD. 


The Accountancy Tutors 


THE INSTITUTE, MAY, 1958 
THE FIRST SIX PLACES (Final) THE FIRST FIVE PLACES (Intermediate) 


THE SOCIETY, MAY, 1958 
ALL THE HONOURS AWARDED 


THE ASSOCIATION, JUNE, 1958 


THE FIRST, THIRD & FOURTH PLACES (Final, Section 1) 
THE FIRST, THIRD & FOURTH PLACES (Final, Section II) 
THE THIRD PLACE (Intermediate) 


Apply for SYLLABUS OF TUITION to the Secretary 


80a COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, EC2 
Telephone: MONarch 2487 (3 lines) 


COMPANY 
FORMATION 


FOR SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 


you cannot do better than use one of 
the five DAVY COMPANY OUTFITS 
coupled with the DAVY SERVICE for 
your next company formation. 
Write for full details and a draft copy of 


Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
settled by Counsel, to: 


CHAS. DAVY & CO. 


LIMITED 
Company Registration Agents 


Head Office 
3-11 PINE STREET, LONDON, EC1i 
Telephone Terminus 6267 (5 lines) 


City Branch 
11 MASON’S AVENUE, LONDON, EC2 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS 4 


6 That’s what I call quick 
service—I telephoned Foyles 
at 10 a.m. and the book 
(although it was out-of-print) 


reached me by the next 
morning’s post. 9 


—A Customer’s Letter 


STOCK OF OVER 3 MILLION VOLUMES 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) % Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thur. 9-7) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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DP Plant Location: Ten-Country Survey 
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EyROMARKET — monthly review of the Eu 
will provide, in three identica! editions, Du ) 
each month in English, French and ea 
practical business-like coverage | 
and commercial scene such as befo: 
been attempted. The jour hajft of specialist 
observers throughout the capitals 
a mofthly picture of productive 
over the entire 17-count Pe 


urope will present 


deveJopments 


service, available in no oth: rts 
| A 
objectively and impartia' py on the} es 


activities of individuai countries and their on 
with the others. Specialist contributors, writing the 


nerve-centres of Europe’s commerce and industry, will probe 
beneath the surface of the month’: news, revealing © features 
of outstanding interest, the “ reason-why of ’-the-scenes 
developments and movements. 

Evromanxet Will be of paramount value to leaders © commerce, 
industry and government, to everyone Concerned with 
appreciating and meeting the cha!ienge and opport« nities 
which will attend ever-increasing uropean@conom ntegration. 
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intelligence in one com, 


The news pages of Et 
a major monthly digest 
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Packaging Design; In 
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each item being dealt 
its importance both to 
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Business Throughout Europe 


nge of the new competition and can benefit from the vast new opportunities 
need for a clear and objective picture of economic trends and business 
tire area. Both long-term planning and day-to-day action demand 

@ Intelligent Forecasts of Industrial Trends @ Correct Assessments of 
@ Early Knowledge of Fresh Opportunities @ News of Competition 


meet this need. With an exclusive news and information network in 
: will present an unequalled service of reliable industrial and commercial 
t, impartial publication — Europe’s first international business magazine. 
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Yet another exclusive EBUROMARKET feature 
“ European-Analysis” will put a different country 
under its spotlight each month to examine its 
potentialities and problems. This feature will 
provide the European businessman with the 
important and pertinent facts he needs to know 
about the economic situation and potential of his 
neighbours. 

For the manufacturer EUROMARKET will regularly 
report progress in research, plant location, product 
design, distribution, policy and methods, etc. 

For the importer and exporter EUROMARKET 
will outline sales openings, promotion develop- 
ments, advances in design, packaging, distribution, 
freight and transport services. 

To every subscriber EUROMARKET will present 
a comprehensive service of news and information, 
comment and opinion of the highest degree of 
impartiality and integrity—a service of vital 
interest and value to Management throughout 
Europe. 

Europe needs EUROMARKET—its ffirst Inter- 
national Business Magazine—SO DO YOU. 
Order it now at the special “charter” rate. 


iblication date Nov. |5th) 
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DETACH HERE 


ORDER EUROMARKET NOW: The normal : 
subscription pricefor EUROMARKET is £7. Imn 
‘*charter” subscribers will, however, receiv 
first twelve issues at the special pre-publicatio 
of £5 only. This offer will remain open for a : 
limited period, so to qualify for this special rec 
ORDER EVUROMARKET NOW. 

Use this ewe form for your subscript 
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| 180 Fleet Street 
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| Sales Director 
| EUROMARKET 
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| London E.C.4 
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| understand that the first twelve issues will 
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For your All-Europe Advertising 


EACH MONTH 25,000 copies of EUROMARKET will go to key 
readers throughout the I7 O.E.E.C. countries of Europe. Ministers 
of State, Heads of government departments, leaders of the great 
industrial and commercial undertakings, trade federations, 
chambers of commerce, advertising and sales directors, etc., 
from the Arctic Circle to the Mediterranean will be included 
in its top-level coverage. EVROMARKET will reach the greatest 
and most powerful market available to those who wish to 
establish a ‘European identity” for their organisations and 
commodities and to benefit from the increased trading oppor- 
tunities which will attend increasing European economic integration. 


should have top position on your international advertising schedules. 
Send now for rates and data. 


EUROMARKET PUBLICATIONS LTD 
180 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Telephone: WATerloo 3388 (20lines) Offices in Hamburg, Paris, Milan 
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ment of the new towns. 


Much Legislation 


Among the smaller measures coming forward will be 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION is going to be heavy with 
legislation. A Bill to make most economic controls 
depend upon the passing of specific Acts, instead of 
being introduced more simply, and probably more 
lightly, under regulations. A Bill, discussed in a later note, 
to make grants to small farmers. The Town and Country 
Planning Bill, laying down that a compulsory pur- 
chase of land or buildings shall be at the open-market 
price, with the important proviso that the open market 
is to be taken as it is in actuality—subject to whether 
planning permission has or has not been granted to the 
owner. A Bill to make arrangements for the manage- 


one to replace the catering wages boards by catering 
wages councils with wider powers (with the possible 
result that unlicensed hotels and boarding houses, now 
outside the catering regulations, might come within them); 
another tostiffen, though in minor ways, the Factory Acts. 

The two major pieces of legislation that remain in the 
programme, as it now is, are both of more particular 
concern to the accountancy profession. The first, on 
building societies and house purchase, is the subject of 
the next note, and the second, on the extension of State 
pensions, is considered in our Editorial. 
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More Money for Building Societies— 
THE GOVERNMENT IS not only to 
inject funds into “approved” build- 
ing societies to finance more owner- 
occupiership of houses, but is also to 
bestow trustee status upon deposits 
in those societies (House Purchase— 
Proposed Government Scheme, Com- 
mand 571, H.M. Stationery Office, 
6d. net). The two steps bring the 
Government right into the affairs 
of building societies—and maybe 
their policy as well—but in a way 
which they not merely accept 
but also welcome. 

To be eligible for the new finance 
a society must first be approved for 
trustee status, and for approval some 
stringent conditions (given later in 
this note) are laid down. 

The finance will be in the form of 
government loans ranking as a 
first charge on the assets pari passu 
with deposits and creditors at a 
variable rate of interest one-half per 
cent. below the rate recommended 
by the Building Societies Association 
to be charged by its members on 
mortgages. 

The money will be lent by the 
societies to mortgagors on pre-1919 
houses priced at not more than 
£2,500, and the mortgages will be up 
to 95 per cent. of the lower of cost or 
valuation. Up to 20 per cent. out of 
the 95 per cent. may be covered by 
collateral or by an insurance policy, 
the premium on which must be 
added to the advance. Repayments 
on advances may not extend over 
mere than 20 years and interest may 
not be at a higher rate than that 
recommended by the Association. A 
society which undertakes by formal 
agreement with the government to 
grant mortgages within these con- 
ditions to any creditworthy mort- 
gagor may receive government loans 
to cover the mortgages, up to a total 
of 20 per cent. of its deposits and 
share capital. 

The direct boost to home-owner- 
ship represented by a five per cent. 
deposit instead of the 20 per cent. 
required at present (sometimes re- 
ducible to 10 per cent. by an in- 
surance policy) is thus pointed 
towards houses that are at least 
forty years old, but the new funds 
will release something like £40 


million to £50 million now being lent 
by the societies on such houses. It is 
part of the scheme that the societies 
participating in it ‘‘will do their best 
to make advances of up to 95 per 
cent. for as many purchasers of 
1918-1940 houses as want such 
advances.” In practice, the 95 per 
cent. advance is likely to be extended 
also to houses built since World War 
II. So the indirect boost also is a 
powerful one. 

If interest on National Savings had 
been made much less competitive 
with deposits and shares in building 
societies, so that the societies could 
have relied upon a big inflow of 
money from the public, there would 
hardly have been a need for the 
scheme. But in deciding the interest 
level on National Savings the Gov- 
ernment is evidently determined to 
take little or no account of the effects 
upon the societies. While the societies 
must welcome the enlargement of 
their business with government 
money, it is well for them to re- 
member that with a large stake in 
the movement the authorities are 
bound to concern themselves more 
closely than before with its activities. 
Also, “provision of government funds 
at one-half per cent. below the 
mortgage rate of the societies” may 
come to be translated into “‘mortgage 
advances by the societies at one-half 
per cent. more than the rate at which 
the government provides funds”—in 
other words, the government by 
fixing the rate at which it will lend the 
money may come to determine the 
rate at which the societies transact 
their mortgages. 


—And Superior Status 

However, there is the other half of 
the new proposals—the conferring of 
trustee status upon deposits and 
shares, and while there are, as there 
clearly must be, exacting conditions 
to be fulfilled by a society to obtain 
the coveted status, that it can at 
last be secured is an important gain. 
The main conditions are: 


(i) Assets must exceed £500,000; 
(ii) Deposits, loans and debts must 
not exceed either of: 
(a) two-thirds of the balance 
outstanding on mortgage after 
deducting mortgages in Parts 1, 2 
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and 3 to the annual accounts—that 
is to say (roughly) large mortgages, 


possessions and properties in 
arrears; 
(6) the total due to  share- 
holders. 


(iii) Liquid assets (in the computa- 
tion of which investments must be 
taken at book value or market value, 
whichever is the lower) must not be 
less than either of: 

(a) 74 per cent, of the total assets 
(excluding loans from the govern- 
ment under the scheme); 

(6) one-third of deposits and 
loans (excluding loans from the 
government under the scheme). 
(iv) Free reserves must be not less 

than 24 of the total assets in (iii) (a), 

and free reserves less reserves for 

investment depreciation must be not 
less than 14 per cent. of those assets 
in the balance sheets for the account- 

ing years ending in 1957 and 1958, 

2 per cent. in 1959 and 24 per cent. in 

all subsequent years. 

(v) The Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies shall have power to grant 
trustee status upon a society fulfilling 
the other conditions, but is not 
obliged to grant it. 

Here is a code, more demanding 
than that voluntarily maintained by 
the Association, which amounts to a 
big step in reforming the building 
society movement. Other steps, how- 
ever, remain to be taken, and one of 
the most urgent is the rewriting of the 
out-of-date Building Societies Acts of 
1874 and 1894. In that rewriting the 
audit provisions must be tightened 
and brought into line with those of 
the Companies Act of 1948 (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for June, 1958, page 
281). 


New Deal (but Not a Great Deal) for 
Small Farmers 

THE GOVERNMENT HAS decided to help 
the small farmer, hit by the last price 
review, by direct financial help to- 
wards making his farming truly 
economic. The scheme is a sensible 
one, for apart from the signal merit 
that it justifies lower support prices, 
it largely replaces the Marginal 
Agricultural Production Scheme 
(which has worked unevenly and not 
very efficiently) and it channels funds 
in directions where objective tests 
indicate they are both required and 
likely to yield good returns. 
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The tests are threefold: 

(i) the farm must be more than twenty 

acres and not more than 100 acres of 

crops and grass other than rough 
grazing; 

(ii) measured by the agricultural 

economist’s concept of “standard 

labour requirements,” the farm must 
require not less than 275 standard 
man-days after the funds have been 
invested and its present requirements 
must be not more than 450 standard 
man-days. Standard man-days are to 
be taken at a specified number per 

acre of each kind of crops and a 

specified number per head of each 

kind of livestock—for example, 34 

standard man-days per acre of wheat, 

barley or rye, 23 per acre of seed 
potatoes, 15 per dairy cow—with an 
addition of 15 per cent. for overheads. 

(iii) the farmer must carry out over 

three to five years a plan, to be ap- 

proved by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, for raising the efficiency of his 
farm. 

The assistance is to take two forms. 
Firstly, there will be a farm business 
grant in the form of a money contri- 
bution towards the expenditure on 
stock or equipment or similar items 
needed as part of the efficiency plan 
but not covered by a field husbandry 
grant. Secondly, field husbandry 
grants will be made at standard rates, 
mainly for improving grassland. 
The farm business grant will be at the 
standard rate of £6 an acre of crops 
and grass, excluding rough grazing, 
with a maximum of £360 for a farm; 
it will be payable in four equal instal- 
ments over three years. The total of 
assistance, by farm business grant 
and field husbandry grant combined, 
will be limited to £1,000 a farm. It is 
intended that the scheme should begin 
on April 1, 1959. To allow work on 
farm improvement to start im- 
mediately after then, the opening date 
for receiving applications is planned 
to be early next year. 

The new scheme is open to the 
one criticism that it is on far too 
modest a scale. Its cost in the first full 
year of operation is put at some £6 
million, some of which at least is 
intended to come out of the price 
guarantees and other production 
grants to agriculture. For an interim 
period, there is also a supplementary 
scheme to help small farmers eligible 
for the new main scheme but for 


whom, for one reason or another, a 
plan for improved efficiency is not 
now practicable, and also those 
marginal producers who are not 
eligible for the new scheme and who 
lose the benefit of the Marginal 
Agricultural Production Scheme. 
The proposals, whose translation 
into practice depends on the passing 
of the Agriculture (Small Farmers) 
Bill, are explained in Assistance for 
Small Farmers (Command 553, H.M. 
Stationery Office: 9d. net). 


Presentation of Accounts 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF the balance 
sheet are put thus by the Council of 
the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in England and Wales, in 
Number 18 of its Recommendations 
on Accounting Principles: 
A balance sheet is . . . mainly an 
historical document which does not 
purport to show the realisable value 
of assets such as goodwill, land, 
buildings, plant and machinery; nor 
does it normally purport to show the 
realisable value of assets such as 
stock-in-trade. Thus a balance sheet is 
not a statement of the net worth of 
the undertaking and this is normally 
so even where there has been a 
revaluation of assets and the balance 
sheets amounts are based on the 
revaluation instead of on cost. 
Many detailed recommendations on 
the component items and on the 
structure of the balance sheet follow. 
One among a number of such 
recommendations likely to make 
changes in some published accounts 
describes as “unnecessary”’ the sub- 
division of revenue reserves that are 
retentions of distributable profits 
available for general use in the busi- 
ness and not required by statute or 
created in pursuance of any obliga- 
tion or policy. Another is to the 
effect that an amount set aside 
because the replacement costs of 
fixed assets are expected to exceed the 
book figures is not a provision, but a 
reserve. On future capital expendi- 
ture, directors might be recommended 
to consider giving, in addition to the 
amount of contracts outstanding, 
further information indicating the 
estimated total expenditure on an 
approved project. If neither “‘fixed” 
nor “current” is a true and fair 
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description of assets, they should not 
be described as either but their 
nature should be clearly stated. 

Should the profit or loss of the 
year take account only of the results 
of the operations of the year itself, 
profits or losses ascertained within 
the year but resulting from the opera- 
tions of earlier years being shown 
separately as adjustments to the 
figures of those years? Or should the 
profits or losses of the earlier years be 
taken into the figure for the year? 
Some think one way and some the 
other, and each school has argu- 
ments in its favour, says the Council. 
Provided the profit and loss account 
is prepared in conformity with either 
opinion and by consistent application 
of recognised accounting principles it 
is true and fair. 

One of numerous detailed recom- 
mendations on the profit and loss 
account is that it should commence 
(if turnover is not disclosed) with the 
trading surplus or deficit, struck 
after depreciation and other trading 
items. To the extent that these 
charges or credits are disclosed (in 
accordance with the Companies Act, 
1948, or because of directorial policy) 
they should be shown by notes on 
the accounts or by an unextended 
inset or in a box immediately after 
the trading surplus or deficit. 

Dividends, those already paid 
being distinguished from those re- 
commended, should be shown 
separately for each class of shares, 
and preferably the rates (per cent. or 
per share) should be stated. Also, it 
might be helpful to shareholders to 
give the dates of payment of the 
dividends. 

An important recommendation is 
that if a change in the basis of the 
accounting has materially affected 
the comparability of the profit and 
loss account with that of the pre- 
ceding year, appropriate information 
should be included in the accounts by 
way of note or otherwise, explaining 
the change and indicating how the 
account of the preceding year 
would have been effected if it had 
been on the revised basis or the 
account of the current year if the 
change had not been made. 

Recommendation Number 19 re- 
places Numbers 4, 5, 6 and 8, all of 
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which appeared before the Com- 
panies Act, 1948. 


Investments in Balance Sheets 

HOW SHOULD INTERESTS in subsid- 
iaries be classified in the balance sheet 
of a holding company? This is one of 
the issues on which guidance is given 
in Recommendation 20 on accoun- 
ting principles, published by the In- 
stitute under the heading Treatment 
of Investments in the Balance Sheets 
of Trading Companies. The recom- 
mendation comes down in favour of 
putting interests in subsidiaries in the 
““grey asset” position in normal cir- 
cumstances, as an intermediate group 
between fixed and current assets; this 
line is taken because of the difficulty 
of segregating the part properly to be 
described as current. If, however, it is 
desired to split the total between 
fixed and current assets, it will be 
necessary to see that any amounts 
included as current are in fact of a 
short-term nature—for this purpose 
the fact that they are described in the 
books as being on “‘current account” 
is not conclusive. The method used 
to arrive at the amounts shown in the 
balance sheet for fixed or grey assets 
should be stated, but the requirement 
(of the Companies Act, 1948) to state 
the method does not extend to items 
grouped with current assets. 

One would not at first sight expect 
to meet with any difficulties in ascer- 
taining the cost of an investment, but 
in fact there is a problem if a com- 
pany issues its own shares in exchange 
for the investment acquired. Opinion 
has for years been divided on whether 
the cost should be taken as the par 
value of the shares issued in exchange 
or as their actual value. The Insiitute 
considers that the cost is the “‘value 
properly attributable to the shares” 
issued in exchange, but stops short 
of making any specific recommenda- 
tion to this effect. 

Trade investments, even though 
they may be quoted, are fixed assets 
and they ‘include shares in fellow- 
subsidiaries as well as investments in 
“associated companies”, a term 
which is not defined but is taken to 
include an investment representing a 
substantial (but not a controlling) 
interest in another company, es- 
pecially where there is a power to 


appoint representatives to the man- 
agement. If the investments in 
associated companies are material it 
may be desirable to show them 
separately from the other trade in- 
vestments; shares in_ fellow-sub- 
sidiaries should always be shown 
separately. In order to show a fair 
view it may be necessary to indicate 
by way of note any material appre- 
ciation in trade investments that has 
resulted from the retention of profits 
by the companies concerned. 

Quoted investments normally fall 
naturally into place as current assets, 
since they generally represent funds 
available but not immediately re- 
quired for use in the business. Such 
investments will, however, be classi- 
fied as fixed assets if they include 
investments in subsidiaries or fellow- 
subsidiaries, trade investments, or 
any other investments intended to be 
held continuously. 

When they appear as current assets, 
quoted investments should be shown 
at the lower of cost or market value, 
the reduction to market value being 
effected by the making of a pro- 
vision: if a fall in value has taken 
place, it is not enough to show the 
market value by way of a note. 
Coming at a time when many fixed 
interest securities are at a discount, 
this particular recommendation will 
not be without its difficulties for some 
companies and their professional 
advisers. (But this recommenda- 
tion, like all the others, does not 
necessarily apply in the special cir- 
cumstances of banks, assurance com- 
panies, investment trusts and com- 
panies dealing in investments.) 

The Recommendation also makes 
reference to matters of a more routine 
nature in respect of which the prac- 
tice has been settled for some time, 
and to special points arising out of 
investments of a less obvious type, 
such as Treasury bills and sinking 
fund policies. An interesting, if rather 
unusual, point is that an investment 
may be a wasting asset if it is made in 
a company which—like, for example, 
some mining companies—does not 
provide depreciation on its fixed 
assets. 


The New Lord Mayor 
THERE WAS A double meaning to be 
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read into the choice by Sir Harold 
Gillett of “‘The Territorial Army” as 
the theme for his procession at the 
start of his year of office as Lord 
Mayor of London. This year the 
Territorial Army celebrates its 
Golden Jubilee. And Sir Harold took 
a commission in the 17th Middlesex 
Regiment (T.A.) in 1911, served with 
the Regiment during the First World 
War, when he was mentioned in 
despatches and awarded the M.c., 
and, on the Territorial Army being 
formed once more in 1920, again 
joined the Regiment. Among forty 
units of the Territorials in the Lord 
Mayor’s procession was a band and 
detachment from the 7th Middlesex. 

We had a Professional Note in our 
last issue (page 497) about the elec- 
tion of Sir Harold Gillett, who is a 
Council member of the Institute. In 
it we mentioned that there had been 
three previous Lord Mayors who had 
been Chartered Accountants—Sir 
Edward Moore in 1922/3, Sir Morris 
Jenks in 1931/2 and Sir Frederick 
Roland in 1949/50. We ought to have 
added that in 1934/5 a distinguished 
Incorporated Accountant, Sir 
Stephen Killik, who was later created 
K.c.V.0. and then G.B.E., served as 
Lord Mayor. 


Colonel S. A. Medcalf 

WITH GREAT REGRET we report the 
recent death of Colonel S. A. Med- 
calf, 0.B.E., T.D., D.L., of Capel House, 
Enfield, at the age of eighty. 

Sidney Arthur Medcalf, the son of 
George Benjamin Medcalf, one of the 
last of the yeoman farmers on the 
fringe of London, early added to 
general farming the growing of 
tomatoes and cucumbers’ under 
glass—now a leading industry of the 
district. Apart from this business, his 
two main interests were the Territorial 
Army and the breeding of blood- 
stock. In World War I, he was one 
of the first Territorials to serve over- 
seas, ultimately becoming Colonel of 
44 Divisional Royal Army Supply 
Corps, and receiving the O.B.E. At 
Capel House his stud farm was in 
later years devoted to the breeding of 
Clydesdale heavy horses, for which 
he won many prizes at shows. He 
had been a keen huntsman. 
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In 1954 Colonel Medcalf muni- 
ficently gave to the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants his residence 
Capel House, an attractive Georgian 
building of three floors, standing in 
sixty acres not far from Enfield, 
Middlesex, and part of the contents. 
He and his sister (also now deceased) 
were to remain in occupation of the 
house during their lifetimes and 
thereafter it was to be used by the 
Society for educational purposes. In 
addition, Colonel Medcalf generous- 
ly transferred investments then 
worth approximately £27,000 and 
now considerably more, the income 
from which was to be used towards 
the upkeep and maintenance of the 
property. 

As we announced in our issue of 
March last (page 114) the coming into 
effect of the schemes of integration of 
the Society with the three Chartered 
Institutes, and the voluntary liquida- 
tion of the Society, makes it impos- 
sible to fulfil the object of the Capel 
House (Metcalf) Trust, which was 
set up to administer the gift. An 
application has been made to the 
High Court, firstly, for confirmation 
that the original trusts were valid 
charitable trusts; secondly, for an 
order that a scheme should be drawn 
up for the administration of the fund 
in accordance with the cy-prés doc- 
trine; or, thirdly, failing such an 
order, for a direction as to how and 
for whom the fund should now be 
held. If an order is made, it is hoped 
that it will be possible to draw up a 
scheme under which the trusts will be 
administered for the educational 
benefit of members and students of 
the three Chartered Institutes. 


H.P. Freedom Dash 

WHILE INDICATIONS OF flagging pro- 
duction became clearer—the new 
official index shows industrial pro- 
duction in August lower by about 4 
per cent. and in September lower by 
between 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
than in the corresponding months of 
1957—personal consumption was 
given a hearty push by the ending 
at the end of last month of the ten 
Orders still controlling hire purchase 
credit sales and rental transactions. 
The amount of any initial down pay- 


ment and the period covered by the 
agreement is now to be settled by the 
trader himself and his customer. The 
goods so freed from control are 
mainly cars, radio and television sets 
and some household goods; capital 
goods and many consumer durables, 
including furniture and cookers, had 
been decontrolled in September. 

The first result of the freeing of 
hire purchase was to cause some 
traders and finance houses to reduce 
down payments to absurdly low 
figures, but a number later reverted 
to more reasonable requirements. 
Hire purchase business has boomed, 
despite expectations by some that it 
will not be long before purchase tax 
on consumer durables comes down. 

Meanwhile, the invasion of the 
H.P. finance houses by the banks 
(see ACCOUNTANCY for August, pages 
380-2) has had the results set out in 
the table below. 


Interest 
Bank (per- Finance House 
centage) 
Bank of Scotland ..| 100 (North West Securi- 
ties 
Barclays int 1 25 United Dominions 
British Linen. . Pi Trust 
District 334 (Astley Industrial 
Trust 
Guinness, Mahon .. 25 Industrial Banking 
Corporation 
Lloyds on 25 Bowmaker 
Lloyds ) 
National Bank of | Olds Discount 
Scotland a Scottish Midland 
Commercial Bank | Guarantee Trust 
of Scotland J 
Martins 20 /|Mercantile Credit 


Midland 
Clydesdale and } Gointly) Forward Trust 
North of Scotland 
National 45 Bowmaker (Ireland) 
334 (St. Margaret's Trust 
100 North Central 


Wagon 
Mercantile Credit 


o. 
National Provincial 


Westminster .. 20 
Williams Deacons ) 
Glyn Mills .. { 40 British Wagon 
Royal Bank of Scot- 
land 
Samuel Montagu .. 25 Industrial Banking 


Corporation 


* Joint interest. 


Accounting Ratios—A Successful 
Scheme 

WHAT MUST BE one of the most 
successful schemes for circulating 
accounting ratios to an industry, as 
well as one of the most elaborate, is 
that run by the Furniture Develop- 
ment Council. Something like seventy 
accounting ratios and similar mag- 
nitudes are circulated annually to 
the subscribing members, the figures 
of each individual manufacturer 
being shown, without identifying 
the manufacturer-member. The re- 
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turns are given in separate divisions 
for the several specialist branches of 
the furniture industry. Thus a fur- 
niture manufacturer subscribing to 
the scheme can compare his various 
accounting ratios and other account- 
ing indices with those of a range of 
fellow manufacturers. 
Of the important ratios three are 

“top management ratios”’: 

Net profit or loss to real capital; 

Net profit or loss to sales; 

Turnover to real capital. 


Other ratios are: 


Total overheads to direct labour; 
Manufacturing overheads to direct 
labour; 
Indirect labour to direct labour; 
Selling, distribution and adminis- 
tration expense to cost of manu- 
facture; 
Net profit or loss to total cost; 
Closing raw material stocks to 
opening stocks; 
Closing work-in-progress and fin- 
ished stocks to opening work-in- 
progress and stocks. 

Among the other indices are: 
Value added per employee; 
Value added per direct employee; 
Annual sales per employee; 
Annual sales per direct employee; 
Value added per square foot of 
manufacturing floor area; 
Sales per square foot of manufac- 
turing floor area; 
Average raw material turnover; 
Horse power of machines per direct 
employee; 
Delivery mileage per £100 of sales; 
Analysis of sales; 
Price range; 
Processes performed; 
Credit period allowed; 
Percentages of waste. 


In addition, figures are given of the 
usage of materials, under thirteen 
sub-heads; of manufacturing ove.- 
heads, under eleven sub-heads; of the 
cost of labour; of distribution over- 
heads, under six sub-heads; of selling 
overheads, under five sub-heads; and 
of administration overheads, under 
seven sub-heads. 

Manufacturers taking part in the 
scheme complete a questionnaire 
under a code number annually. The 
main questionnaire is a comprehen- 
sive one requiring about 150 entries 
but its completion once a year is 
found by many manufacturers, es- 
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pecially the larger ones, to be well 
worth while by showing on compari- 
son with the figures of other manu- 
facturers directions in which econo- 
mies can be made. Those manufac- 
turers, mainly medium-sized and 
smaller, which are unable to com- 
plete the more comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire, can now make their return 
on a simplified form requiring fewer 
entries. 


Restrictive Agreement Declared Void 
THE FIRST MAJOR trial of a restrictive 
trading agreement was that of an 
agreement of the Chemists’ Federa- 
tion. The case, presented to the 
Restrictive Practices Court by the 
Registrar of Restrictive Trading 
Agreements, concerned the restric- 
tion of sales of proprietary medicines 
through retail chemists or pharma- 
cists in premises registered under 
Section 12 of the Pharmacy and 
Poisons Act, 1933—that is, premises 
under the personal control of a 
registered pharmacist. 

The Federation, as respondents, 
relying inter alia on Section 21 (1) (a) 
and (b) of the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, 1956, contended that 
their restrictions were reasonably 
necessary, having regard to the 
character of the goods, to protect the 
public against injury from their con- 
sumption or use, that the removal of 
the restrictions would deny to the 
public as purchasers, consumers or 
users specific and substantial bene- 
fits, and that the restrictions were 
not, therefore, contrary to the public 
interest. 

The case for the Registrar was 
inter alia that the restrictions, cover- 
ing all the goods on the list of the 
Federation, applied to many which 
did not require, and did not receive, 
the advice of a registered chemist or 
pharmacist when sold to the public. 

Section 21 (1) of the 1956 Act pro- 
vides that a restriction accepted in 
pursuance of any agreement shall be 
deemed to be contrary to the public 
interest unless the Court is satisfied 
that the restriction is not unreason- 
able having regard to the balance 
between the circumstances and any 
detriment to the public. 

The Court found that the restric- 


tions were not justified, and must be 
declared void. Refusing to grant an 
injunction restricting the Federation 
from carrying out the agreement, the 
Court said that the granting of an 
injunction would be for the dis- 
cretion of the Court in each case, and 
in this case One was not appropriate, 
the Federation being left in the first 
instance to comply sensibly with the 
ruling of the Court. 

It looks as though large suppliers 
of medicines will nevertheless, in- 
stead of applying restrictions by 
agreement among themselves, apply 
them individually—thus highlighting 
the limitations both of the Act and 
of the powers of the Court. 


Accounting Research 
THE QUARTERLY Accounting Research 
has made its last appearance with the 
issue for October, 1958. As an- 
nounced in the proceedings of the 
Council of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales 
(page 616) it has been decided to dis- 
continue the journal as a separate 
publication. The second part of this 
funereal statement strikes a consola- 
tory note, however, for it announces 
that in future Accounting Research 
will be incorporated in ACCOUNTANCY. 
While it will not be possible to pub- 
lish in our columns articles of the 
length of those that have appeared in 
Accounting Research, it is hoped that 
from time to time we shall be able to 
present in briefer fashion and to a 
wider readership original contribu- 
tions comparable with those that 
have appeared in the quarterly. 
Accounting Research was founded in 
1949 by the Incorporated Accoun- 
tants’ Research Committee; for the 
first two years it came out half-yearly 
but from 1951 was quarterly, so that 
the current issue completes nine 
volumes. The Cambridge University 
Press, which throughout has acted as 
the efficient publisher of the journal, 
will continue to receive orders for 
back copies or for the binding of 
volumes. 


The Accountancy Recruiting Dearth 
MORE AND MORE young people are 
seeking State-aided courses, largely at 
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universities, leading to degrees or 
diplomas, and the subjects of the 
courses are becoming more and more 
unsuitable for a profession such as 
accountancy. Further, economic 
pressure prevents the young people, 
when they become graduates, from 
undergoing the necessary service to 
enter the accountancy profession. 
Such were the thoughts, described by 
him as pessimistic, expressed by Mr. 
Robert Ian Marshall, B.cOM., C.A., 
its President, at a dinner held earlier 
this month by London members of 
the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants of Scotland. 

In 1938 there were 50,000 students 
at universities in the United King- 
dom and by this year the figure has 
doubled. Ten years from now it 
would be between 130,000 and 
150,000. The points he had made 
persuaded Mr. Marshall that it was 
doubtful whether accountancy could 
recruit a sufficiency of those young 
men and women, given the over- 
riding truth that the profession could 
not be learned wholly in the class- 
room but must depend largely on 
practical training in the office, to- 
wards the cost of which the State 
made no contribution at all. 

Mr. Marshall protested against the 
fact that the professions, other than 
teaching, were without representa- 
tion on the committee recently 
appointed, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Cotin Anderson, on awards 
from public funds to students attend- 
ing first-degree courses at univer- 
sities and comparable courses at other 
institutions. Representations had 
been made about the omission, but 
without success. There was revealed, 
said Mr. Marshall, a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the needs of the professions 
and of their importance to the 
community. 


I.C.W.A. 

SCIENTIFIC ADVANCEMENT, THE 
awakening of men of vision to the 
benefit of economic and possibly 
political unity in western Europe, the 
development of poorer countries, all 
demanded an increasingly high stan- 
dard of accounting skill, said Mr. 
Henry J. Furness, F.c.w.A., President 
of the Institute of Cost and Works 
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Accountants at its recent dinner in 
Guildhall, London. Members of the 
profession, he added, must study and 
understand these advances and in- 
novations, so that they could provide 
a service to management which would 
reduce errors of judgment to a 
minimum. 

More than 650 official and private 
guests, members and registered stu- 
dents attended the function, the first 
one to be held by the Institute of Cost 
and Works Accountants in Guildhall. 
Among the official guests were the 
Lord Mayor of London (Sir Denis 
Truscott, T.D.), Lord Monckton, 
P.C., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., Lord Rad- 
cliffe, P.c., G.B.E. (who were all 
included among the speakers) and 
Her Excellency Mrs. V. L. Pandit, 
the High Commissioner for India. 

Another of the speakers was Mr. 
Stanley J. G. Berger, O.B.E., M.C., 
F.C.LS., Who recently retired as 
Director and Secretary of the In- 
stitute of Cost and Works Accoun- 
tants. Mr. Berger said that when in 
1925 he became Secretary there was 
handed over to him one small room, 
one office clerk, a bank overdraft, a 
very second-hand desk, a couple of 
chairs and a decrepit typewriter— 
assets that were not exactly condu- 
cive to either faith or enthusiasm. 
But, he added, as in all success stories, 
it was the potential which counted. 
Mr. W. S. Risk, B.COM., F.C.W.A., 
speaking to one of the toasts, said it 
was given to few men to have such 
singleness of purpose in life as Mr. 
Berger and to have such visible and 
tangible evidence of the success of 
their efforts. He was a living denial of 
the theory so strongly held in some 
quarters that when the Angles came 
to the country all the acute ones went 
to the north! 

Mr. Berger is succeeded as Secre- 
tary by Mr. Derek du Pré, Joint 
Secretary since September, 1956. Mr. 
du Pré was formerly editor of The 
Accountant and a member of the 
panel of judges of The Accountant 
annual awards for company accounts. 
During the war he served with the 
Reconnaissance Corps and subse- 
quently attended the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. In 1942, he was 
commissioned in the Coldstream 
Guards. 


Financial Regulations by Local 
Authorities 

THE MINISTRY OF Housing and Local 
Government in a circular issued re- 
cently has summarised the financial 
provisions of the Local Government 
Act, 1958. The last paragraph of the 
circular (No. 52/58) refers to Section 
58 of the Act; this Section, which 
takes effect from April 1, 1959, is on 
the receipt and payment of moneys 
and the incurring of liabilities by 
local authorities. The Minister says 
that he proposes to issue a separate 
circular explaining the effect of the 
provisions and giving guidance about 
the making of safe and efficient 
arrangements for the receipt and 
issue of moneys. 

Many local authorities already 
have suitable standing orders and 
financial regulations but some of the 
smaller authorities have not. Others 
will find that some of their existing 
regulations need to be revised and 
brought up-to-date, or that additional 
rules are required. 

Until now, if the local council or 
finance committee has not considered 
financial regulations to be necessary, 
the chief financial officer has been 
left to his own devices and has been 
able to obtain the necessary financial 
control by making rules of his own, 
sometimes in writing and sometimes 
not. Given a foolproof system of 
internal check, internal audit and 
financial reports to committees, 
only the convenience of the various 
departments is served by the existence 
of written regulations. Standing orders 
will usually look after the essentials 
of financial control as affecting com- 
mittee and council decisions. 

But it would nevertheless be a pity 
if the further circular of the Ministry 
did not result in regulations being 
laid down much more generally than 
at present, for some of the short- 
comings of the local authorities that 
are lagging behind in the matter of 
financial control would thus be made 
up—and there may be gaps in the 
structure of control of even the better 
authorities. If the Minister sees fit to 
issue a model set of regulations, they 
should be followed as far as possible. 
If not, perhaps the associations of 
local authorities might make some 
recommendations. 
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The main difficulty in framing 
regulations is to cover all the essen- 
tials without being verbose. The 
danger in making the rules as com- 
prehensive as possible is that they 
might be taken as the last word and 
quoted as an excuse for doing, or 
failing to do, something they do not 
cover. For example, the regulations 
might legislate on almost everything 
from contracts to postage books, but 
if nothing is said about the frequency 
of the paying in of cash by collecting 
officers, a rent collector might take it 
upon himself to pay over his cash only 
once a quarter! 

A set of rules is no effective sub- 
stitute for the personal control 
exercised by the treasurer or his staff, 
but it can be of great assistance in 
getting the various departments of the 
council to conform with sound ac- 
counting and financial practice. 


Shorter Notes 


Members’ Handbook 

As part of the Members’ Handbook, 
there has now been distributed to 
members of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales a 
stout and serviceable binder containing 
in loose-leaf form the Royal Charters 
and Bye-Laws, Recommendations on 
Accounting Principles and a section on 
Mechanised Accounting. Further loose- 
leaf sections, consisting in part of up-to- 
date editions of existing Institute docu- 
ments and in part of new matter, will be 
sent to members as soon as possible. 
Another binder will also be issued 
later on, so that when completed the 
handbook will be in two parts, the first 
containing information of a domestic 
nature about the Institute and the 
second the technical documents issued 
to the membership. , 


Electronic Analysis of Till Rolls 

Anelectronic device which automatically 
reads figures from the till rolls of cash 
registers is being installed by Boots. The 
“Electronic Reading Automation” 
(E.R.A.) made by the Solartron com- 
pany, will analyse the rolls from 
specially modified cash registers, with 
which the 1,300 chemist shops will be 
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equipped, gradually replacing a system 
of hand accounting by sales slips. 
Printed figures will be identified by 
E.R.A. at the rate of 250 characters a 
second and will be fed by it into a 
calculator for analysis. The company is 
also installing an electronic computer 
which will maintain a perpetual inven- 
tory of all the 60,000 lines stocked in the 
warehouses and will accelerate and ease 
the control of stock. Another develop- 
ment, at present not practical but 
perhaps to be made in the future, is the 
linking of the computer with E.R.A.— 
an item sold at the shop would be re- 
corded in code on the cash register and 
the sale itself made the means of re- 
ordering the product from the factory. 


Finance for Sheep 

In our issue of September (page 439) we 
wrote on “Finance for Beef,”’ a scheme 
run by The Fatstock Marketing Cor- 
poration, Ltd., for farmers. The Cor- 
poration now has schemes for financing 
ewes and store lambs. As with the beef 
scheme and unlike a hire purchase 
transaction, repayment does not have to 
be made by the farmer until the stock, 
either crop lambs from the ewes or the 
fattened store lambs, is slaughtered. 
Further particulars are obtainable from 
the various area offices of the Corpora- 
tion. 


Critique of Nationalisation 

A booklet of 68 pages published by the 
Federation of British Industries ( Nation- 
alisation, 5s. net from the Federation) 
examines the record of the nationalised 
industries and reviews the arguments 
advanced for further public ownership 
of industry, including the acquisition by 
the State of equity shares. Parts of the 
report of particular interest to the 
accountant are the detailed figures given 
of the financial experience of the 
nationalised industries and the discus- 
sion on the inadequacy of their depre- 
ciation allocations and their control of 
costs, on the absence of any objective 
tests of whether investment in the in- 
dustries is economic and on the failure 
to devise a system of public account- 
ability. Criticisms are levelled against 
the thesis that by acquiring equities the 
State can reap capital gains. 


Wages by Cheque 

The paying of wages by cheque is to be 
considered by a sub-committee of the 
National Joint Advisory Council. The 
representatives of the Trades Union 
Congress on the Council have made it 
clear that in agreeing to the setting up of 
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a sub-committee they have not expressed 
themselves in favour of payment of 
wages by cheque. At the middle of this 
year, the Government announced that it 
could not support the Private Member’s 
Bill introduced by Mr. Graham Page, 
M.P., to legalise the payment of wages 
by transfer into a bank account by 
order or by crossed cheque. The Govern- 
ment considered that some of the 
objectives had much to commend them 
but that the task was too large to be 
coped with by a Private Member’s Bill. 
The new sub-committee is a step in 
honouring the promise then given that 
the Minister of Labour would consider 
the whole question. 


What’s on in Computers? 

A handy guide to forthcoming meetings 
and other activities in the world of 
automation and computers is being 
issued bi-monthly by the British Confer- 
ence on Automation and Computation, of 
which the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in England and Wales is a 
member. Members of the Institute can 
obtain the B.C.A.C. Bulletin at 1s. post 
free for a single copy or 6s. post free per 
annum. Orders should be sent to the 
B.C.A.C. Bulletin, c/o Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, | Birdcage Walk, 
London, S.W.1. 


Reserve Officers for the R.A.P.C. 
Computer 

We understand that publication in other 
journals and in ACCOUNTANCY of the 
need for reserve officers in the Royal 
Army Pay Corps has brought in a large 
number of new officers (and a smaller 
number of unqualified men into “other 
ranks’). Now that the R.A.P.C. is 
installing its electronic computer (see 
our issue of last month, page 501) there 
is a demand for members of the Institute 
and others with comparable qualifica- 
tions having experience in electronic 
computers to become reserve officers, 
and also for unqualified men with such 
experience to join “other ranks.” 
Recruits are also needed with experience 
in conventional mechanised accounting. 
Particulars can be obtained by writing to 
the Under Secretary of State, War 
Office (S9a/3), London, S.W.1. 


N.I. Contributions in Workless Weeks 

At present a National Insurance con- 
tribution in Class I (employed persons) is 
not payable for any contribution week 
in which the employee does not work 
for the employer and also receives no 
remuneration. There have been put to 
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the National Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee for consideration draft regulations 
which would amend the rule so that it 
would apply to any week in which the 
employee does no work for his employer 
and receives remuneration not exceeding 
20s.—for example, as holiday pay. 


Chartered Surveyors’ Gold Medal and 
Prize 

Among the four subjects on which papers 
are invited by the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors for the gold medal 
and prize of one hundred guineas for 
1959 is one on which an accountant 
might well write with a good chance of 
meeting the requirement of the Insti- 
tution—showing original thought and 
making the best contribution to the 
advancement of knowledge. This subject 
is “The Costs of Building—Progress in 
Cost Research and Cost Planning and 
their Effect on the Efficiency of Build- 
ing.’ The competition is open to anyone 
normally resident within the British 
Commonwealth and the Republic of 
Ireland, and further particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 


Signposts on the Export Map 

That it has proved its value to industry 
and trade is shown by a trebling of the 
circulation of the G.E.C. Export Guide 
in its first two years, from 5,000 to 
15,000 copies sent out free every quarter. 
The guide gives in coloured charts the 
export possibilities and performance of 
thirty-six manufacturing groups in 
thirty-four major oversea markets; in 
addition each issue contains a short 
realistic review on British exports and 
condensed information about specific 
opportunities of exporting. 


New Issue Procedure 

A short guide to the procedure for new 
issues of capital appears under the title 
British Issuing Houses. The booklet is 
published free of charge by the Jssuing 
Houses Association of 16 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 


Pensions for Self-Employed 

Policies for retirement annuities taken 
out with life assurance offices under the 
Finance Act, 1956, by self-employed and 
by employees in non-pensionable jobs 
totalled about 71,000 at the end of last 
year, securing future benefits of nearly 
£23 million a year. Yearly premiums on 
the policies are about £9.4 million and 
single premiums were £2.4 million in 
1957. 
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Micro-Twin cuts the cost with increased efficiency. Here, combined 


and complete in one single compact unit, is the microfilming equipment you can 
afford. Micro-Twin is the name—Recorder and Reader in one. 
The recorder photographs documents—front and back simul- 
taneously if desired—as fast as they can be fed into it. Flick 
the switch and the unit becomes a wide-screen reader. Two 
machines—two operations; yet the Micro-Twin costs less 
than you would expect to pay for the recorder alone. 
TRACES DOCUMENTS IN SECONDS Micro-Twin reading unit features the 
exclusive meter, indexing as many as 999 locations on each 
100 ft. roll of film. Document images can be traced in seconds. 
The wide-vision screen reproduces document images full-size 
and facsimile prints can be made within minutes without a 
dark room. The recorder is as easy to operate as a box-camera. 
Documents are fed in, automatically or by hand, and then 
photographed—as many as 21,000 on a single 100 ft. roll of 
film. For hospitals, institutions or any office that needs a first- 
class record-keeping system, Micro-Twin saves time, money, 
labour and office space. Visit your nearest Burroughs office for 
a demonstration or write to Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd.., 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

BURROUGHS MICRO-TWIN British-made for Burroughs by Rank Pre- 
cision Industries (B.A.F.) Ltd. to Bell & Howell design. 
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For nearly 25 years Metropolitan Pensions Associa- 
tion, known as M.P.A., have advised Employers 
about Pension Schemes for their employees. 


To-day many hundreds of thousands of employees 
(most of them Workmen) can expect pensions on 
retirement under funded Schemes devised and 
installed by M.P.A. for their Employers. 


Most of these employees contribute towards the 
cast, and thus help to produce a larger pension. 
M.P.A. believe employees value more highly some- 
thing which has cost them some effort. 

An M.P.A. team has just finished explaining a con- 
tributory Pension Scheme to 20,000 Works em- 
ployees of a large Employer in the Steel Industry. 
Well over 90% of the eligible employees agreed to 
join. Many have volunteered to pay more, to pro- 
vide an increased pension or an extra cash benefit 
on, retirement. 

The recent White Paper has indicated the Govern- 
ment’s views about the provision of extra pension 
on top of the basic minimum. Many Employers will 
now wish to install their own Schemes for Work- 
people or to improve upon their present arrange- 
ments. 

For the introduction of a new Scheme or the revision 
of an old one, Employers should call in M.P.A. to 
advise them on a professional basis. Whether 100, 
1,000 or 10,000 employees are involved, our 
experienced staff will be glad to help. 


LONDON: *Phone 


Head Office .. Hyde Park 8921 C. W. T. Philpot 
City Office .. London Wall 2293 E. A. Floyd 
Knightsbridge Belgravia 6388 H. W. Carey 


BIRMINGHAM Midland 3856 C. D. Ballantine 
LEEDS .. 2-8040 D. M. Miller 
MANCHESTER Central 2548 P. Barker 
GLASGOW... Central 2198 R. A. Leach 


M.P.A. 


METROPOLITAN PENSIONS 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


11 Park Place, St. James’s Street 
London, S.W.1 
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EDITORIAL 


What Now for Private Pension Schemes ? 


country for half a century are now themselves to 

be put in retirement. A new system of pensions is 
soon to come in, one that is moulded to a new economic 
age. Until now the basic principle of the State pension 
has been uniformity. But the basic principle in the plans 
now presented by the Conservative Government and the 
Labour Party is the contrasting one of graduation— 
variation of both pensions and contributions according 
to income. A large part of the people would be qualifying 
for additions to the flat-rate pension and would be paying 
additions to the minimum contribution, the additions on 
both sides of their personal accounts being geared to their 
earnings (and employers’ debits for contributions also 
being largely wage-related). 

The two plans, however, do not apply the principle 
of graduation in like measure. The salient difference 
between them is, indeed, that in the Government plan 
graduation is carried only a quite modest way, from the 
lower limit of £9 a week of earnings to the upper limit of 
£15 a week; up to £9 only the flat rates hold, on earnings 
above £15 the graduated scale ends. In the plan of the 
Labour Party, the upper limit of graduation, though not 
precisely fixed, is certainly above £45 a week; in addition, 
benefits are geared to take account of the cost of living 
and of any inflation. 

Once graduation is introduced into the State scheme, 
there must be some erosion of private pension schemes. 
For many people, employees and employers both, it 
would not be possible, or it would not be economic, to 
pay graduated contributions into the State scheme and 
also to continue to pay into a private scheme. The 
Government plan, like that of the Labour Party, cannot 
fail, then, to make it impossible for some occupational 
schemes to co-exist with that of the State. But, apart 
from other differences between the two plans, the much 
smaller degree of graduation in the Government one 
means that it makes co-existence far more likely. If 
the Government plan comes into force on anything like 
the lines laid down in the recent White Paper (Provision 
for Old Age—the Future Development of the National 
Insurance Scheme, Command 538, H.M. Stationery 
Office, price ls. 3d. net), occupational schemes, like a fair 
number of those being run for weekly workers, that offer 
poor pensions or are financially unbalanced, will dis- 
appear—but that would hardly be a bad thing. Some 
schemes that by the businesses running them are regarded 
as offering adequate pensions, and not only offering 
the pensions but securing them by sound financing, will 
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probably also come to an end—if only because the life of 
a pension fund is long and looking ahead over the years 
those in charge of it must anticipate that the limits of 
graduation laid down in a State scheme brought in by a 
Conservative Government in 1961 are bound to be 
greatly stretched by 1971, 1981, 1991... Yet the essential 
point remains, that many private schemes now in exis- 
tence or still to be created will be in co-existence if the 
Government plan comes in, but of them a very large part 
could not co-exist with the Labour scheme. 

Both plans stipulate methods and conditions for 
contracting out from the graduated portion of the 
State scheme (neither would admit contracting out from 
the flat-rate portion). The Government would have 
employers decide on whether a whole scheme should 
contract out, with all the employees it covers; the Labour 
plan would give the individual employee the right to 
decide whether to be in the graduated State scheme or to 
contract out of it and be in his employer’s scheme, if it 
still existed. The conditions laid down in the Govern- 
ment plan for contracting a private scheme out are much 
less exacting than those in the Labour plan for allowing 
a private scheme to continue in existence. The Govern- 
ment would require a private scheme to provide for 
pensions equivalent to the maximum pensions under the 
graduated part of the State scheme. The pension rights 
of the member of the scheme would have to be pre- 
servable up to the maximum rights under the State 
scheme. The private scheme must be “financially sound.” 

Accountants have much to ponder on in all this, but 
three particular issues may be drawn out of the welter. 
There is, in the first place, the responsibility that will fall 
on many accountants in industry in helping to decide 
whether an occupational scheme shall apply to contract 
out and in some instances, if it is decided to apply, in 
helping to modify the scheme softhat it fulfils the con- 
ditions. There will be much work here for some accoun- 
tants! Secondly, whether a scheme is financially sound will 
not always be entirely for the actuary to say—there are 
accounting considerations also to be brought into the 
assessment (and it was the President of the Institute of 
Actuaries who only last month said “I do not know a 
completely satisfactory definition of solvency”). Thirdly, 
in the words of the White Paper, it would be practicable 
for the main system of collection of both flat-rate and 
graduated contributions to be on the lines of P.A.Y.E., 
cards and National Insurance stamps being largely 
eliminated: there are further problems here, and further 
jobs of work, for accountants to tackle. 
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The conclusion of an article describing a computer programme 

which has been written to prepare the management control information 
produced by a system of standard costing and flexible budgeting. 

The first part of the article appeared in our issue of September 
(pages 442-445). 


Management Accounting by Computer—II 


By F. Clive de Paula, F.C.A., F.C.W.A., 


and J. A. Goldsmith, M.A., A.C.A., A.C.W.A. 


Organising the job 

19. As a result of the considerations outlined in the first 
part of this article, the job was organised on the basis 
that the standing data of budgets, costing rates and the 
rest would be held on magnetic film. Later on, the com- 
puter programme itself was also put on the same film, 
although not until the programme had been completed. 
Whilst the programme was being developed it was held 
on punched paper tape. A newly prepared magnetic 
film of standing data would be required each year or 
whenever the budgets are changed—involving approxi- 
mately twenty operator-hours to punch and verify the 
necessary paper tape and thirty minutes on the computer 
to write this data from the paper tape to the film. 

20. The current information required each month 
consists mainly of the standard hours produced in each 
cost centre, the actual clock hours worked, and the actual 
expenditure on direct wages and on the different items of 
expense. A form was designed to collect this information 
—see Fig. 3. In order'to check the accuracy of the data 
read into the computer, all the data included on the form 
is totalled irrespective of whether it is indicative data, such 
as an account number, or not. It will be seen that the 
resulting total is included as the last item on the form and 
the computer will stop if it does not arrive at the same 
answer when processing the data. 

21. From this data collection sheet, a paper tape is 
punched to provide the input medium to the computer 
process. The punching of the tape is also verified by a 
second operator. In addition, this punched paper tape is 
“interpreted” along its edge to assist in checking its 
correctness, since the greatest care must be taken to 
ensure that this tape is correct in every detail. Should it be 
incorrectly punched, even to the omission of, say, a space 
or “line feed’”’ symbol, a great deal of expensive computer 
time will be wasted. 

22. In the application considered, there are twenty-one 


budget centres, and the time taken to punch and verify 
the necessary current data tapes was found to be approxi- 
mately five hours each period. It was arranged that for 
the present the punching should be carried out on a ser- 
vice basis, and thus avoid the need to employ special 
operatives or to purchase tape punching equipment. 

23. In order to run the job on the computer, the film 
containing the basic data and programme must be loaded 
into the computer, together with a second film to receive 
the output of the process. The stage is then set to produce 
the results for the current period. 
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Fig. 3. Computer Current Data Sheet 


ay. DIRECT EXPENSES 


NOW! direct entry book-keeping... 


Visible accounting records plus punched 
cards simultaneously produced as a by- 
product! This is now made _ possible 
by the introduction of syNCHROMATIC. 
SYNCHROMATIC consists of the Remington 
Rand ‘Foremost’ Accounting Machine 
and a punched card automatic key punch, 
electrically hooked-up into a single unit. 
One operator does two jobs: prepares 
normal visual accounting records, and at 
thesame time, produces the punched cards. 
This will be news of vital interest to users 
of punched cards. Organisations contem- 
plating the installation of electronic 
computers will appreciate the tremendous 
advantage of using the syNCHROMATIC 
unit as a means to produce input media 
at outside locations. 
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EQUIPS BUSINESS FOR PROSPERITY 


Remington Rand Ltd - 1-19 New Oxford St - London WC1 - 


CHA 8888 - Business Equipment Centres in all principal cities 
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H.F.L. (Publishers) Ltd 


10 EARLHAM STREET, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, LONDON, WC2 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER 


The Twenty-third Edition of 
Spicer and Pegler’s 


Income Tax and Profits Tax 
by H. A. R. J. WILSON, F.c.a. 


This new edition incorporates the 


provisions of the Finance Act 1958, and has once 


again been adopted by the Institute 
of Taxation for distribution to its members. 


Price 30s: Post free UK 32s. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A SUPPLEMENT 
covering the changes made by 
THE FINANCE ACT 1958 


(Price §s.: §s. 3d. post free) to: 


Irish Income Tax 
and Corporation 
Profits Tax 


by H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.a., and 
F. N. Kelly, B.a. 


Price 3§s.: Post free UK 36s. 9d. 


is the time to consider and decide upon 
the gifts for your friends and business 
associates this Christmas. 

You may feel there is ample time to deal 
with this matter, but the demand for 
leather goods is already increasing and 
you may find that your “last minute’’ 
orders cannot be supplied. 


Our “‘Walrus’’ brand leaflet illustrates some 
very useful gifts for ladies and gents, at very 
reasonable prices! 


WRITE TODAY TO:— 


E. J. COOKE LTD. 


TRINITY LEATHER WORKS, 
UPPER DUKE STREET, 


MANCHESTER, 
Tel: MOSS SIDE 1114/5 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
(LATE MYERS OF MOORGATE 


68 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|! 
Telephone: MAYfair 0977/8 


Board Room and Executive Office Suites Specially 
Designed 

General Office Furniture 

Filing Cabinets—Cupboards—Shelving 

Canteen Equipment 

Drawing Office Supplies 
Carpets—Linoleum—Rubber Flooring 

Renovations and Removals 


Complete schemes submetted 
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Running the programme 

24. The job is then started by running into the com- 
puter the punched paper tape containing the current 
data. As soon as the computer starts to read the data it 
sets to work producing the current results, which are 
written on the magnetic output film. The production 
budget centres are first dealt with, and, as well as writing 
the results on film, the totals are summarised in the 
computer. The overhead departments follow, and finally 
from the totals the summary operating statement is 
produced. When all the budget centres have been dealt 
with, the information on the output film is printed off 
the computer, using a converter to punch paper tape from 
the film and then using the paper tape to operate one or 
more teleprinters. 


Difficulties during programming 

25. Even using a machine with an external store in the 
form of magnetic film, it was found that the complexities 
of handling the data within the computer meant that there 
were considerable difficulties in organising the data and 
programme in the internal store. In fact, once the problem 
was formulated, this consideration accounted for the 
majority of the time required to write the programme. If 
the organisation had not been very carefully done, the 
programme would have operated at a very much slower 
rate and would have become quite uneconomic. 

26. Another difficulty was the control of the amount of 
printing. The operation, as far as the computer is con- 
cerned, was speeded considerably by adopting the method 
of writing the results on film instead of attempting to 
punch directly on paper tape. However, even so, it was 
decided to limit to column headings the amount of 
alphabetic printing and to refer to budget centres, cost 
centres, and accounts by number only. It is proposed to 
overcome this by preparing printed slips, with the neces- 
sary names on them, to be attached to the teleprinted 
sheets before they are presented to managers, as shown on 
Fig. 5. 


The final programme 

27. To sum up, the final programme as written con- 
tains approximately 3,000 computer orders. It can handle 
expenses which are fixed, or vary directly or in some 
other non-linear way with output. The maximum number 
of budget centres which can be dealt with in one run is 


oe 


Fig. 4. Printed paper tape—Current Data 
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thirty-one, together with three overhead departments 
which will usually be general works, administration, and 
selling. Within each budget centre, up to thirty cost 
centres and fifty overhead accounts can be handled. 


The final results 

28. The operating statement actually produced by the 
computer is shown in Fig. 5 and the summary operating 
statement in Fig. 6. 


Times taken 

29. The length of time to be taken in any particular 
application will depend largely on the number of budget 
centres, cost centres and accounts to be dealt with. The 
present application consists of twenty budget centres and 
one overhead department. The average number of cost 
centres per budget centre is six, with an average of 
twenty-two accounts in each, making a total of about 
600 direct labour and expense accounts, each of which 
has to be dealt with separately. The operation requires 
fifteen minutes of computer time, followed by forty-five 
minutes to punch the information from the magnetic film 
on to paper tape, and 24 hours to teleprint the results, on 
two teleprinters operating in parallel. 

30. The timetable of operations to produce the results 
from the current data forms during one working day is 
therefore as follows: 


9 a.m. Receipt of forms at computing centre by 
post. 

9 to 10 Check feasibility of current data; and 
verify check totals by hand or adding 
machine. 

10 to 3 Punch current data using two punch . 
operators (the one verifying the work of 
the other): this should require five operator- 
hours if there are no delays. 

3 to 3.20 Computer run. 

3.30 to 4.30 Convert output film to paper tape. 

4 to 6.30 Print results (using two teleprinters). 

7 p.m. Results returned by post. 


Comparison with present procedure 

31. In the present application, the actual outputs are 
normally collected and summarised by the fifth working 
day following the end of each period. The actual expenses 
are summarised in the nominal ledgers to produce an 
expense summary sheet by the end of the seventeenth 
working day. Whilst the cost department is waiting for 
the summary of actual expenses, it carries on with the 
preparation of the cost and variation sheets, calculating 
the “‘flexed”’ expenditure allowances for the period, and 
so on. Then, when the summary of actual expenditure 
becomes available on the seventeenth working day after 
the end of the period, the operating results can be com- 
pleted by the twentieth working day. 

32. For the computer application, since the summary of 
actual expenditure is available on the seventeenth work- 
ing day, the data collection sheets can be posted to the 
computer centre to arrive there on the morning of the 
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Budget Centre 2 


Machine Shop and Sub-Assembly 


402 


Automatic Lathes .. 
Capstans 


Welding 
Welding Operations 


Automatic Lathes .. 
Capstans 


Welding .. ‘ 
Hand Operations .. 


Supervision 
Service Labour 
Internal Transport 


| 


Experiments Gen. .. 
Experiments Products 
Excess Labour 


Automatic Lathes . . 
Capstans 


Welding 
Hand Operations .. 
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1 
2 


Statistics Budget Centre 2 
Cost Centre 


Activity % 


113 


71 
t 


119 


0 


Direct Labour Budget Centre 2 
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Efficiency % Capital Usage % 
105 99 
76 100 
t 
171 100 
0 0 
Actual Exp. Rates of Pay Variance £ 
£ + 
697 29 
312 17 
4 
48 5 
0 0 
2555 128 


Cost Centre All’d Exp. 

£ 

1 668 

2 295 

t 

8 43 

9 0 

Totals 2427 

Direct Expenses Budget Centre 2 
A/e No. All’d Exp. 

£ 

402 631 

404 646 

406 202 

t 

492 0 

493 0 

495 0 

Totals 2225 


Analysis of Variance Budget Centre 2 
Activity % 
Cost RECOVERY 


Cost Cnt. 


8 
9 


Totals 


ACTUAL EXPENSE 
TOTAL VARIANCE 


Volume V_ Ex. Al.V_ Effey.V 


£ 
93 
— 6 


9 
0 
235 


*Items omitted are: 3 Drilling; 4 Milling; 5 Grinding; 6 Flame Cutting. 


tItems omitted are: 407 Craning; 409 Trainees; 410 Overtime; 412 Lost Time; 414 Rectification; 415 Consumable Stores; 416 Empty 
Returns; 418 Tabbing; 419 Originals; 421 Sundry Jigs; 422 Sale Scrap; 423 Container Recovery; 425 R. & M. Machinery; 426 R. & M. 
Elec. Plant; 427 R. & M. Eqpt. & Tools; 428 R. & M. Bldgs. & Fittings; 444 Gas; 469 Sundries; 476 Clerical; 484 Timekeepers; 486 


Printing & Stationery. 


Actual Exp. Expense Variance £ 
£ + 
635 4 
555 91 
160 42 
t 
16 16 
16 16 
39 39 
1284 941 
110 
£4844 
£3839 
£1005 
Capy. U.V R.PayV Expense V 
£ £ £ £ 
30 —8 —29 
—70 0 —17 
t 
30 0 — § 
0 0 0 
—42 —1 —128 941 


Fig. 5. Operating Statements 


TOTAL VARIANCE 1005 
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PRACTICAL EVERYDAY COMPUTER 


The Hollerith 1202 has its feet on the ground. It is designed as a 
business computer, with the right speeds, storage, and capability 
for industry and public administration. And it is built to an 
economic price. 


Hollerith computers are tried and tested — and are in general 
use with many progressive companies and authorities. 


More than anything else, the successful use of a computer 
depends on the organisation behind it. The quality of Hollerith 
preliminary investigations, training and after-installation service 
is without equal. 


/f you want to see how a computer could solve your 
data processing problems, come and pick our brains. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY LTD. HEAD OFFICE: 17 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
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WHERE 


ice When you invest in Abbey 
motional, youinvestinanational 
me institution that has won the 
complete confidence of nearly 


600,000 investors. At the same 
time, your money currently 
iy earns an attractive rate of 
interest... per annum with 
i vat income tax paid by the Society. 
si This represents £6.1.9 per cent 
when income tax is paid at the 
standard rate. 
ot You would have to look far to 
find an investment that com- 
nt J bines such a high level ofsecurity 
i i with such a satisfactory yield. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 


A national institution with 
assets of £278,000,000 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom 
ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1 - Tel: WELbeck 8282 


CVS-499 


TAXATION OF GIFTS 
AND SETTLEMENTS 


Including Pensions Provisions. 


By G. S. A. Wheatcroft, M.A., Third 
Edition. 52/- net. 


Here is a new edition of a book that has 
been acclaimed by lawyers throughout 
the country. It gives a clear, straight- 
forward account of taxation law, and as 
Sir lan Yeaman said: ‘**. . . here is a 
book that ought to be an essential part 
of every practising lawyer's working 


equipment.”’ 


COST ACCOUNTING 
AND CONTROL 


Parker Street, 
London W.C.2 


By Cecil Gillespie, M.B.A. 55s. net. 


This new work will be welcomed in 
accounting circles. The first half deals 
with the uses and classifications of cost, 
job order costing, and joint-product 
costing. The author then goes on to 
discuss cost control, standard costs, and 


PITMAN 


From all 

booksellers 
planning. It is a new work of consider- 
able value to business managers and 
accountants. 


CAT-LINK 


Carbon Glove 
Typewriter Attachment 
No need to insert or take out carbons during continuous 


stationery typing ; forms flow through quickly while 
carbons stay in the machine. Halve your typing time! 


May we tell you more about this? Write to :- 


A. J. CATLIN LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN CONTINUOUS AND CUT SET STATIONERY SYSTEMS 


Jasper Rd - Westow Hill - Upper Norwood - London SE19 - Gipsy Hill 2258 
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Summary Operating Statement 
Var. Works 
Bud. Cnt. Activity Cost Rec. Act. Exp. Tot. Var. Vol. Var. Control 
No. y 4 £ £ £ £ £ 
| Foundry 67 536 645 — 109 — 84 —25 
2 Machine Shop & Sub-Assy. .. 2 110 4844 3839 1005 235 770 
3 Forging a Pe ca 3 111 1420 1364 56 41 15 
t 
| 
55 Transport 55 87 3300 5017 ~1717 7 -1710 
56 Power House .. - ws 56 112 5365 5010 355 66 289 
O.H.D.1 General Works O.H.D.1 113 31854 32135 — 281 1580 —1861 
Totals 92365 89900 2465 3652 —1187 
Var. Works 
Bud. Cnt. Control Ex. Al.V. Effcy. V. Capy. U. V. R. Pay V. Expense V. 
No. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
| Foundry 25 0 - 24 0 6 5 
2 Machine Shop & Sub-Assy. .. 2 770 0 42 a 128 941 
3 Forging 3 15 0 29 0 — 17 3 
t t 
+ 
55 Transport 55 -1710 0 0 0 0 -1710 
56 Power House .. ea a 56 289 0 0 0 38 251 
O.H.D.1 General Works O.H.D.1 1861 1861 
Totals 1187 0 647 14 - 23 — $31 


O.H.D.1 =Gen. Works 


*Items omitted are: 4 Heat Treatment; 5 Gear Cutting; 6 Heavy Press Shop; 7 Light Press Shop; 9 Fabricating Shop; 10 Heavy Machine 
Shop; 15 Paint Shop; 25 Main Assembly Shop; 26 Outside Erection; 27 Inspection and Test ; 31 Tool Room; 33 Export Packing; 52 Build- 
ing Maintenance; 53 Plant Maintenance; 54 Electrical Maintenance. 


Fig. 6. Summary Operating Statement 


eighteenth day. As explained, the computed results can 
then be returned in the post that night, to arrive back on 
the morning of the nineteenth day. 

33. In terms of time, the computer in this instance 
saves only one day. However, as can be appreciated, 
everything depends mainly on the date on which the 
current data becomes available. The present “hand” 
calculation of the cost and variation sheets can take place 
whilst waiting for the summary of actual expenses, but 
often, in other circumstances, the calculation of the cost 
and variation sheets cannot start until the expense sum- 
mary is finished. In such circumstances the use of a com- 
puter would show a greater “‘time” advantage. 

34. If a computer were already being used on the earlier 
stages of the accounting process, the collection of current 
data should largely be done by the computer itself. The 
management accounting programme would then follow 
on with virtually no loss of time. 

35. The facility for “‘flexing’’ budget allowances by cost 
centre activities, made possible by the computer, does in 
practice provide better figures than are at present avail- 


able by the “hand” computation of allowances based on 
the overall activity of the budget centre. This result was 
anticipated, as was explained in paragraphs 13 and 14. 
36. But what of the cost? We cannot do better than 
summarise the costs of using the computer and compare 
them with the present costs: 


Computer Costs 


Preparation of current data forms 
Computing centre costs 
Verification and checking of data 
Punching 
Computer run 
Teleprinting results 
Sundry handling charges 


Summarising accumulations to date (by hand) 


» 
Ss 7 4 
d 
s 
4 
t 
4 
| 
£ £ 
4 
6 
4 
27 
4 
£35 
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The computer costs are based on the cost of hiring com- 
puter time at normal hire rates. To the owner of a com- 
puter the costs might be less if the programme were run 
on his own machine. On the other hand, the figures do 
not take account of the preparation of the film of 
basic budget data, which will amount to approximately 
£100 each year, nor do they include the costs of writing 


the programme. 
Present Clerical Costs 


Preparation of expense recapitulation sheets 

Preparation and calculation of cleared in cost sheets 
Preparation and calculation of cost and variation sheets 2 
Preparation of summary operating statements 


£33 
37. The costs of using the computer on this particular 
application therefore balance more or less exactly against 
the present clerical costs—a result which, as explained 
in paragraph 8, is what is to be expected. At the same 
time, it must be borne in mind that the present clerical 
costs will not all necessarily be saved by using the com- 
puter. It all depends on whether work can be so re- 
organised as to achieve an actual reduction in staff. 


Improvements in the programme 

38. Now that the basic programme has been written, 
attention can be turned to incorporating into it some of 
the processes that, as was explained in paragraph 12, 
were omitted in the first instance. 

39. One of these processes is a section of programme to 
handle revisions to the original budgets and to extract the 
revision variances. It is possible that such a section of 
programme might be written so as to handle both revi- 
sions of expenditure budgets (as is normally done) and 
also of output budgets. The revision of output budgets 
would involve revising costing rates, and carrying the 
revised costing rates through into product costs and into 
the valuation of work-in-progress and finished goods— 
a procedure that might prove difficult if the accounts 
were maintained in conventional form. However, if 
records of product costs, as well as the work-in-progress 
and finished goods accounts, were being maintained by 
the computer, then such a revision of costing rates might 
be feasible. 

40. Another additional section of the programme to be 
written later will deal with the accumulations of costs and 
variances for the past periods to date. It might be dealt 
with as a separate programme, reading the results from 
the present output film, and adding them to accumula- 
tions carried on a third film unit. Alternatively this job 
might be incorporated into the main programme, and the 
accumulations be done as each stage proceeds. 

41. There may at a later stage be applications where the 
programme may be adopted and used, in which the collec- 
tion of actual costs will be carried out on the computer as 
a preliminary step to the main management accounting 
programme. It is possible that this further programme for 
the collection of current data can be designed as a general 
purpose routine, but it is more likely that special pro- 
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grammes will have to be written for each application. 


Conclusion 

42. This programme was undertaken primarily as a 
research experiment to see how far a computer could be 
used to bring mechanisation to an area of accounting 
work hitherto largely untouched by mechanisation, and 
to see as a result what would be the economics, advantages 
and disadvantages of using a computer to produce man- 
agement accounting information. 

43. In general, the experiment has been successful. It 
has proved that a general purpose programme can be 
written to handle the production of normal management 
accounting results. To complete this part of the experi- 
ment, it will be necessary for other firms to try to use 
the same programme, and thus see whether it can be 
re-used on other applications. 

44. If the same programme can be re-used without too 
much expensive modification, then the use of the pro- 
gramme will be cheaper in those cases where it is applic- 
able. For, in this way, the considerable cost of writing the 
programme can be spread over a large number of users, 
so that the proportion borne by each individual user be- 
comes relatively small. It may also make it worth while 
for a computer to be used by smaller firms which have 
hitherto not considered its use. 

45. For the time being, it is planned to run this first 
programme on “live” data to prepare operating state- 
ments on a “‘service’’ basis, hiring time on a suitable 
machine. This course will have the advantage of disclos- 
ing some of the practical difficulties of running such pro- 
cedures on a “service” basis, as will have to be done if 
smaller businesses are to get the benefit of using large 
general purpose computers. 

46. The figures produced so far suggest that the com- 
puter programme does in fact calculate rather more accu- 
rate results than are possible by “hand” methods; since 
it calculates budget allowances for each individual item of 
expense in relation to cost centre activities, rather than in 
relation to the overall activity of the budget centre. 

47. So far as cost is concerned in the present instance, 
the computer procedure costs much the same as “hand” 
operation—though whether the present clerical costs 
could actually be eliminated would be a matter of in- 
ternal reorganisation. 

48. Results are not produced much more speedily in 
the circumstances of this particular application. Every- 
thing depends on the “time gap” that exists at present 
between the completion of the summary of actual expendi- 
ture and the finishing of the operating statements. 
Where the summary of actual expenditures is produced 
very shortly after the end of the period, then it would seem 
that the computer should be able to help speed up the 
production of the results at the close of each accounting 
period. For, as was shown in paragraph 29, all the results 
of twenty-one budget centres can be calculated by the 
computer in a quarter of an hour, and the whole produc- 
tion of results and printing of operating statements can be 
completed in a day. 


[Concluded | 
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A paper given at the Autumn Meeting of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, at the Royal Festival 
Hall, London, on October 2. 


The Future Role of the 


By W. W. Fea, B.A., A.C.A. 


Introduction 

1. It has long been the habit of critics of our profession 
to say that accountants are historians, concerned only 
with things past. The titles of the papers given today by 
Mr. Benson and myself provide clear proof however that 
the Institute itself is concerned not only with the past but 
also with the future. Moreover this concern with the 
future of the profession is no new thing at autumn 
meetings. In 1934 Mr. Furnival Jones gave a paper on 
The Professional Accountant—Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow; in 1947 Sir Harold Howitt gave one on The 
Future of the Accountancy Profession. Today you have 
two papers, Mr. Benson’s on The Future Role of the 
Accountant in Practice and this one on The Future Role of 
the Accountant in Industry. 

2. There is some significance in the different titles which 
have been allotted to the respective speakers. Twenty-four 
years ago Mr. Furnival Jones was still dealing with 
“Yesterday and Today”—the past and the present—as 
well as with ““Tomorrow’’—the future. Eleven years ago 
the title given to Sir Harold Howitt had dropped any 
reference to the past and the present; only the future is 
mentioned. Mr. Benson and I are also directed to concen- 
trate on the future. There is a further point about these 
four titles to be drawn to your attention. In 1934 the 
subject was “The Professional Accountant”; in 1947 it 
had expanded to “The Accountancy Profession.” By 1958 
it has been considered desirable to reflect the growing 
duality of the profession by having two papers, one about 
the practising side and the other about the industrial side. 

3. In an attempt to forestall criticism I must make it 
plain at the outset that, throughout my paper, I have 
interpreted “the accountant in industry” of my title as 
referring to the accountant who is wholly employed in 
industry. After considerable reflection I felt bound to 
follow this course for three reasons: 

(i) the statistics into which I shall shortly delve are 
based on information contained in the Institute’s List of 


Accountant in Industry 


Members and the List can obviously refer only to the 
principal activity of each member; 

(ii) “‘the whole includes the part”’ and the problems of 
the part-time accountant in industry do not greatly differ 
from those of the wholly employed accountant, at any 
rate in the fields of service common to both; 

(iii) Mr. Benson has included in his paper sections on 
the growing number of practising accountants who are 
serving industry as part-time members of a Board of 
directors, as financial advisers and in other capacities. 

4. I will confine myself to saying that this seems to be 
an admirable development benefiting both the pro- 
fession and industry. The practising accountant surely 
gains by closer direct insight of the problems of industry 
and the client gains by advice derived from experience of 
similar problems of other clients also studied at first 
hand. Personally I would like to see even more of this 
intermixing by way of a greater movement of accountants 
from industry into practitioners’ offices; the traffic seems 
at present to be far too much in one direction. But I am 
getting rather far from the subject of my paper and will 
not attempt to explore this fascinating by-road. 

5. I must assure you that there has been no collusion 
between Mr. Benson and myself: any similarity between 
our papers is coincidence—nothing more. This is not to 
say that he and I never agree; on the law of averages we 
are bound to sometimes. Indeed there is one thing on 
which we seem to have agreed, that the invitation to talk 
about the future requires us to let our hair down and 
express some provocative views in the hope that useful 
and constructive controversy may result. 


The Accountant in Industry’s Concern with the Future 

6. It is always risky to talk about the future; prophecies 
are so often falsified by events, opinions and advice 
proved to be unwise. In industry decisions are constantly 
having to be taken about the future as well as about the 
immediate course of action. The practising accountant is 
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fortunate that in much of his work he is dealing with the 
facts of the past. 

7. It is no doubt this refusal to be concerned with the 
chances and uncertainties of the future that has secured 
for the company auditor a unique place in the hierarchy 
of a limited company. As an employee I can be sacked at 
any time, as a director I must retire under the company’s 
Articles although in accordance with the classic under- 
statement I am “eligible for re-election,’ but as auditor 
Mr. Benson is secure under the now standard clause in 
annual reports: “the auditors will continue in office in 
accordance with Section 159 (2) of the Companies Act, 
1948.” 

8. Accountants in industry must always be thinking 
about the future. If I may trot out a hobby-horse—and in 
a paper of this kind one is allowed to expose to public 
view quite a stableful of hobby-horses—I believe that 
speaking broadly the higher up the accountant moves in 
the scale of seniority the more he is concerned with the 
future. At the bottom of the scale, starting as a young man 
in a junior position, say three or four years after qualify- 
ing, he will be dealing with the accounting records of past 
events. As he progresses up the ladder he will be more and 
more concerned with estimating, budgeting, forecasting 
and finally policy-making. This is, of course, a broad 
generalisation but I believe it to be true also of the man- 
agement ladder, and the accounting and management 
ladders have much in common. At the bottom of the 
management ladder the foreman is dealing with the 
present, very little with the future. The works manager 
is concerned with both but the managing director and the 
chairman will for ever be lifting their eyes from the imme- 
diate task in hand to the horizon, straining to see if it be 
murky and forbidding or clear and encouraging. At the 
“summit” it would appear from a lecture given by Lord 
Heyworth some years ago on the organisation of Uni- 
levers, the three big problems dealt with are all problems 
of the future: 

(i) the operating plan for the year ahead; 

(ii) capital expenditure; 

(iii) remuneration of the top 200 executives. 

9. The famous American judge, philosopher and wit, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, once said “‘all values are antici- 
pations of the future.” That statement of a profound 
truth of wide implications seems to me particularly 
applicable in the realm of accountancy. Taken negatively 
we all know that a balance sheet, being an expression of 
past events, is not a statement of value. On the other 
hand the value placed on a business by a prospective 
purchaser depends on his estimate of future profits, the 
past balance sheets and other records serving only as a 
guide in making this estimate. Reflection on Justice 
Holmes’s dictum suggested to me that it would be wise to 
explore the value of the accountant in industry before 
venturing into the realm of prophecy which the title of my 
paper requires. 

10. In attempting this task I count myself fortunate that 
unlike Mr. Benson I am not inhibited by the judicial 
dictum that “an auditor is not a valuer.”’ But even if it is 
legitimate for an accountant in industry to discuss value, 
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when he is himself in the scales, natural modesty requires 
the most objective and factual approach. 


How Many Chartered Accountants in Industry? 

11. Let us therefore consider the quantitative aspect of 
the problem. How many chartered accountants does 
industry employ and is the number increasing or de- 
creasing? These are both reasonable questions but un- 
fortunately they cannot be answered with any great degree 
of accuracy as the information supplied by many mem- 
bers for entry in the Institute’s records and List of 
Members does not disclose their occupation. One hopes 
that it may be found possible to secure the co-operation 
of all such members in the future to reveal their occupa- 
tion in confidence to the Institute even if they will not 
permit the information to be published, so that this im- 
portant statistical gap may be closed. 

12. I have studied in detail a fair sample of the 1957 
List of Members and venture to put before you the follow- 
ing table as representing a reasonably accurate analysis of 
the occupation of members active and resident in the 
United Kingdom prior to integration: 


Employees of members in practice .. 14 

— 55 
In industry and commerce .. : 25 


In local Government and other employment 
of a non-industrial nature te ae 1 
Unclassifiable (private address only stated). . 19 


100 


13. The above table omits all those who are shown in 
the annual list as engaged in H.M. Forces, retired, or 
resident overseas as I think this gives a clearer picture of 
the true position in England and Wales. For this purpose 
the United Kingdom means England and Wales as it is 
assumed that very few of our own members are bold 
enough to attempt to scrape a living within the boundaries 
of the Scottish and Irish Institutes. The table shows that 
those engaged in public practice together with their em- 
ployees still have a sizeable majority even assuming they 
include none of the “unclassifiable” members. Those 
members who specifically disclose that they are engaged 
in industry and commerce account for one-quarter of the 
total United Kingdom membership but no doubt there 
must be added to their number many of those who have 
to be shown as “unclassifiable.” These figures, which I 
must admit to putting before you with some trepidation 
that a better analyst and statistician will arise to prove 
them wrong, show that there need be no present fear by 
the practising members of being outnumbered by their 
colleagues in industry. The position has not greatly 
changed since 1950, when Sir Harold Howitt told the 
Chartered Accountant Students’ Society of London that 
about 57 per cent. of the total membership of the Institute 
was occupied in the practising side. Although he included 
oversea members, whilst my figures relate solely to the 
United Kingdom, there is no reason to think this destroys 
the validity of the comparison. 
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14. If my sample is truly representative there were some 
4,100 members known to be in industry and commerce in 
the United Kingdom to which must be added a large but 
unknown proportion of 3,100 “‘unclassifiable” members. 
The total in industry and commerce in the United King- 
dom may therefore well be 6,000 to 6,500 and these 
figures relate only to those who were members of the 
Institute prior to integration. If it is assumed that the 
Society consisted of members in practising offices and in 
industry in approximately the same proportions as the 
respective membership of the Institute prior to integra- 
tion, the total number of present members engaged in 
industry and commerce must be about 10,000. 

15. Is there at the present time a greater proportion of 
members of the Institute in industry than there was say 
twenty-five years ago? An analysis of the 1932 annual list 
on the same lines as in paragraph 12 above gives the com- 
parable table as follows: 


Employees of members in practice .. — 
— 65 

In industry and commerce .. 12 
In local Government and other employment 

of a non-industrial nature 
Unclassifiable (private address only stated). . 23 
Total active and resident in the United 


16. While there is only a small reduction in the per- 
centage of members in practice from 44 per cent. to 41 
per cent. there are two significant changes in twenty-five 
years: 

(i) the number of qualified accountants working in the 
offices of public practitioners has fallen from 21 per cent. 
to 14 per cent. of the total; 

(ii) the known industrial accountants have doubled their 
proportion from 12 per cent. to 25 per cent. 

17. As the overall total of members in the United 
Kingdom has almost exactly doubled in the twenty-five 
years, the total number of known industrial accountants 
has quadrupled. This is a large rate of increase over such a 
short period of time as twenty-five years. Will this rate of 
increase continue, will it slow down in the future or is the 
demand by industry for accountants even now at its 
peak? These are large questions and do not permit a 
ready answer but guidance may be found if we explore 
the background of the employment of accountants in 
industry. 


What Positions are held by Chartered Accountants in 
Industry? 

18. Firstly, how far has the accountant penetrated into 
industry? The answer to this question seems clear. The 
accountant is to be found holding every type of admini- 
strative and executive post from Chairman and Managing 
Director down. 

19. When analysing the sample of the 1957 annual list to 
which I referred in paragraph 12, I took the opportunity 
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of recording the designation of title and was astounded 
at the variety. Using 100 as the base total no fewer than 
twenty titles were individual and different from any other; 
they varied from “Chairman” to “Internal Travelling 
Auditor” and even “‘Works Engineeer.”’ Of the remaining 
eighty the most popular titles were “Secretary” (18), 
“Director and Secretary” (15), and “Accountant” (11). 
If I had been examining the Annual List of Certified 
Public Accountants in Ontario, Canada, I might well have 
found “‘Acting Prime Minister,” as this was for a short 
time the role of Mrs. Fairclough, c.p.A. But even if one 
day there is an English (or more probably a Scottish) 
Accountant as Chancellor I suppose it will be difficult to 
include him as an accountant in industry, unless of 
course nationalisation of industry has gone very far 
indeed by then. 

20. It is clear, therefore, that no one can make a neat 
list of the different kinds of work now undertaken by the 
accountant in industry. In America, with their greater 
devotion to analytical tabulation, such lists have appeared 
from time to time. For those who are interested to pursue 
the matter I believe one of the most comprehensive is that 
developed for the office of “Comptroller” by Dean J. H. 
Jackson, of the Harvard School of Administration, and 
published by him in the Dickinson lecture of 1948. It 
contains eighteen different headings of the duties of a 
“Comptroller.” 

21. But if there is no list possible of all the work under- 
taken by accountants in industry and if it is clear that the 
way to the very top lies open to them I believe it to be a 
weakness that that way does not start at the bottom. 
Many of the ladders in industry are firmly based on the 
shop floor, the drawing office, the laboratory, the design 
department and the sales office. Those who climb them 
have often had to put their feet first on the bottom rungs. 
They have thus had experience at many different levels on 
their way up and sometimes even on more than one ladder. 
But the chartered accountant may come in near the top 
and even if, as a young man, he starts near the bottom of 
the industrial accounting ladder he will have had no 
experience of the other ladders of industry. It is true that 
his years in a practising accountant’s office have provided 
their own important type of training and his experience 
in industrial clients’ offices will have given him insight 
into some of the problems of industry. But there is no 
substitute for experience at first hand and he is a wise 
accountant who concentrates during his early years in 
industry on acquiring that experience. If he does not do so 
the gaps in his knowledge will prove as fatal, sooner or 
later, as deficiencics in his book-keeping. 


What Qualities are Needed by Accountants in Industry? 

22. From consideration of the variety of jobs in in- 
dustry now open to the accountant it is natural to pass to 
a second question. What qualities are needed by the’ 
accountant in industry? This is a matter on which there 
are many different opinions, which is just as well for one’s 
peace of mind. How fortunate that there is no table of 
thirty-nine qualities promulgated by the Council to be 
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used by our employers as a check list against our defi- 
ciencies. 

23. My own personal views are on the following lines: 
(a) Integrity 

(i) At the top of the list I would place integrity. In this 
I follow Mr. (now Sir William) Carrington who, when 
President, wrote an article on “The Accountant in 
Industry” for a survey published by The Financial Times 
in November, 1955, on Careers in Industry. 

(ii) I am not suggesting, nor was Sir William Carrington 
I am sure, that integrity is the first requirement of the 
industrial accountant just because he is employed in 
industry. I believe it is the key quality required of any 
chartered accountant whatever his occupation and I 
believe it is one of the strongest points of our system of 
training under articles that it enables the attention of the 
articled clerk to be focused on this vital aspect of the 
profession for which he is studying. 

(iii) How does this quality of integrity in an accountant 
find expression in his work in industry? 

(iv) Firstly through independence of thought. The ac- 
countant who is an employee may often find it more 
difficult than his practising colleague to preserve this 
independence without impairing his loyalty to his em- 
ployer. But I believe it is essential for him to do so and 
the value placed on his services by the good employer will 
depend to some considerable extent on the success he 
achieves in this direction. 

(v) Secondly the accountant in industry must be ob- 
jective and impartial. The nature of his work requires the 
use of critical faculties in a high degree but these must be 
applied to the facts and figures of the situation and not to 
personalities. Here again it may be more difficult for 
him than for his practising colleague, as his relationships 
with others employed in the business will be intimate and 
extensive, and he must take special care to prevent this 
fact colouring his opinions. There is a good deal of rough 
and tumble in the competitive life of industry; in the best 
of firms there are internal divisions and dissensions, 
there may be empire-building and axe-grinding. The ac- 
countant will only retain respect for his judgment if, like 
Caesar’s wife, he is above all suspicion of “playing 
politics.” 

(vi) Thirdly and lastly the integrity of the accountant in 
industry is expressed by virtue of his accuracy and 
reliability. I know that many industrialists attach great 
importance to the speed with which information is made 
available to them; to some extent speed and accuracy 
may be considered opposing forces but both are relative 
terms. Information is seldom available simultaneously 
with the events to which it relates and accuracy is never 
100 per cent., although electronics are rapidly affecting 
both factors. The accountant must choose the highest 
degree of accuracy appropriate to the speed with which 
information is required by management, bearing in mind 
the costs involved in relation to the value attributable. 
Once the limits of accuracy attainable have been defined 
and accepted by management the accountant must 
ensure his figures are reliable. His interpretations and 
deductions may, however, be questioned because manage- 
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ment must always retain final responsibility for decisions 
and this often involves selection from alternative deduc- 
tions based on the facts. 


(b) Being a Good Accountant 

(i) The second quality which the accountant in in- 
dustry must possess is, to put it quite simply, that of 
being a good accountant. As in the case of integrity I 
would subdivide this quality into three component parts. 

(ii) Firstly there must be an instinctive aptitude for the 
handling of figures. Not only must there be the appetite 
and digestion of the gourmand, there must be the taste of 
the gourmet. Selection of the few key figures that really 
matter is as important as the “‘nose”’ for the one that is 
wrong in a pageful which is the hallmark of the true 
accountant. 

(iii) Secondly there must be analytical ability which is 
perhaps an innate quality manifesting itself through an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. It was Schiller who said 
“only those who have the patience to do simple things 
perfectly ever acquire the skill to do difficult things 
easily.”” This is good counsel for any accountant but I 
believe it is particularly applicable to the accountant in 
industry. Necessary as is delegation I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that an accountant must not be content 
with receiving and digesting and then interpreting a mass 
of figures to management. He must know at first hand a 
great deal about the sources of information, the records 
that are kept and the accounting processes applied to 
them. Only with this knowledge will he be able to improve 
the records themselves, the processing and the resulting 
information whose correct interpretation is his ultimate 
objective. 

(iv) The third attribute of a good accountant is a 
sound knowledge of accounting theory, principles and 
conventions. This is a truism but cannot be omitted 
from my list as it is, of course, the basic reason why the 
qualified accountant has succeeded, at the expense of the 
unqualified accountant, in holding most of the available 
positions of responsibility for the accounting and 
financial functions in industry. 

(v) Should the accountant progress, if this word may be 
used, from the accounting side to a managerial position 
it will be due to other qualities he possesses. But I doubt 
if he will ever regret his accounting background and there 
will be many opportunities for using the basic accounting 
knowledge he has acquired. 


(c) Getting on with other People 

(i) The third quality required for success is the ability to 
get on with people. This diamond has many facets and I 
want to suggest several to you. 

(ii) First the accountant coming into industry must 
remember he is leaving a field in which he is an acknow- 
ledged authority for one in which he will often need to get 
accepted on his own merits. When previously he was 
dealing with the secretarial and accounting staff he was an 
official auditor and treated accordingly whereas when he 
enters industry he is a “new boy” and must learn and 
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practise the humility proper to that situation in all walks 
of life. 

(iii) Secondly the accountant coming into industry 
must realise that whereas he has usually been dealing 
with situations on paper for which paper solutions will be 
appropriate, when he is in industry the situation will be 
inextricably mingled with people and moreover it is 
people who have to implement decisions. Whilst he must 
maintain the objectivity and impartiality to which I have 
referred he must have the quality of humanity which is so 
essential to convert an academic approach into a practical 
one in which he co-operates with others to solve common 
problems. He must try always to understand other 
people’s point of view and to appreciate the practical 
difficulties which they face. Management is concerned 
with the control of people and at any rate in the average 
English industrial background this often involves com- 
promise. The accountant may propound the ideal solu- 
tion but he must often reconcile himself to different, even 
opposing, points of view. To do this without losing that 
precious quality of integrity which should be his hallmark 
is no easy matter for a conscientious accountant. Its 
achievement denotes a matured accountant. 

(iv) Thirdly an accountant in industry must be able to 
sell himself and his views to other people. This requires 
the ability to express himself clearly and concisely in 
language the other man can understand. 

(v) Accounting, besides being a science, is also an art in 
so far as it is a form of communication between human 
beings whose object is to convey information and ideas to 
the recipient. 

(vi) If an audit report is not understood by the share- 
holders to whom it is addressed the auditor can always 
console himself that its content and language are laid 
down by statute. He has no further duty unless he has to 
make a qualification when he must endeavour to express 
his point with precision and clarity. It may well be diffi- 
cult to use such language as will be fully understood by 
shareholders untrained in accounting and in any case the 
auditor seldom has an opportunity of judging their 
reaction. The accountant in industry, however, must so 
word his report that every point can be fully understood 
by the person to whom it is addressed, otherwise there 
may well be harmful action wrongly conceived from 
misunderstood inferences. 

(vii) This is the centenary year of the birth of H. W. 
Fowler, author of The King’s English, and therefore a 
fitting time to stress the importance of language as the 
vehicle for communication of ideas. In a recent article on 
Fowler it was well said that “the important things in the 
art of communication are clarity, brevity and vigour.” 

(viii) Let us examine each of these criteria in turn. 
Clarity means instant and perfect understanding by the 
reader of the exact intended meaning of the writer. This 
necessitates the use of words which have the same content 
of meaning to writer and reader: this is, of course, a 
counsel of perfection but it does suggest the avoidance of 
jargon. By jargon I mean what Sir Ernest Gowers in his 
classic A.B.C. of Plain Words defined as “‘English words 
which are in reality symbols used in conventional senses 
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known only to the parties to the convention.” Account- 
ants talking to accountants or writing for accountants can 
properly convey their ideas in accounting jargon, but 
when communicating with managers and other non- 
accountants in industry only those technica! terms should 
be used whose exact meaning can fairly be assumed to be 
known to both parties. The clarity which I am advocating 
should apply not only to the language chosen but to the 
facts and figures exposed in the report. The art of presenta- 
tion requires great care and much experience but also 
willingness to experiment with new forms. Staleness in 
routine reports can often be avoided by a new layout and 
a new emphasis. 

(ix) Brevity speaks for itself. In these days when we all 
have too much paper to read, the short, pithy report gets 
attention and action where a long and turgid one may 
well create a defensive reaction, possibly subconscious, 
with resulting delay in taking decisions. 

(x) Finally there is vigour. This is perhaps a strange 
term to apply to language, but for the accountant with his 
traditionally cautious outlook I think it means he must 
have courage in expressing himself. If his investigations 
lead him to definite conclusions then he must state these 
conclusions courageously and with conviction. Most 
managers respect plain speaking by an expert as a chal- 
lenge to their own intelligence. Vigour provokes a 
vigorous response and positive action, but dullness begets 
only a dull reaction. 

24. Well, gentlemen, there are some thoughts on 
desirable qualities of the accountant in industry. The list 
is by no means comprehensive; many other points could 
be made and each of you would no doubt make them 
differently. I hope that I may at least provoke some of you 
to put forward your own views during the discussion 
following this address. 

25. We have looked briefly at the numbers of account- 
ants in industry and at the qualities they should bring to 
bear on their jobs. Those qualities must have enabled 
them to carry out their role of service as is proved by the 
quadrupling of the numbers of accountants in industry 
over the last twenty-five years. But there are many new 
problems looming up and some old unsolved ones to 
which workable solutions must be found if the high level 
of service is to be maintained and improved. Before con- 
sidering these problems, however, we must first peer at the 
background against which they will be relevant—what is 
the future of industry itself? 


The Future of Industry 

26. Of course it is a subject for a paper in itself and 
would require an author of outstanding competence. 
Fortunately there is some authoritative guidance in a 
series of articles published in The Financial Times some 
months ago entitled “Britain in 1970.” What do the 
distinguished contributors foretell? In summary form, 
Britain in 1970, they say, will: 


(i) be producing 60 per cent. as an overall average more 
than in 1957, with steel output at some 30 to 33 million 
tons per annum; 
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(ii) be importing 50 per cent. more materials if we can pay 
for them; 

(iii) be using double the energy now produced from coal, 
oil and nuclear sources; 

(iv) have doubled her standard of living—this is a political 
aim openly stated by one party and naturally not 
repudiated by the others; 

(v) have raised productivity by improved techniques, in 
which electronics, nucleonics and automation will play 
a large part. 

27. In the light of our present uncertainties and troubles 
this may seem an over-optimistic picture which is unlikely 
to be fulfilled. But few would deny that it can be achieved 
as a technical possibility; if we fail it will be due either to 
world events beyond our control or to domestic dissen- 
sion which we ought to be able to avoid. Even if volume 
does not expand as rapidly as predicted the rate of tech- 
nological change is increasing, both in the works and the 
offices, creating many new problems for the accountant. 

28. These are long-term and inevitably somewhat hazy 
considerations. More immediate problems, apart from 
the overall problem of world recession or slump, are: 

(i) the imminence of the Common Market and Free 
Trade area bringing enlarged markets but increased 
competition for British industry; 

(ii) the emergence of case law from the Restrictive 
Practices Court leading to greater price flexibility within 
an industry; 

(iii) still greater public ownership of industry and 
Government interference in its operations, possibly 
resulting in unnatural distortions for political reasons of 
developments planned on a sound economic basis. 

29. These latter problems are all overlaid with politics, 
and, as Sir Harold Howitt said in his 1947 paper, “‘one 
must studiously try and avoid politics.”” The difficulty 
for the accountant in industry is that he cannot avoid 
Government and it is after all politicians who direct those 
great Departments of State that we mean by “Govern- 
ment.”’ Both the practising accountant and the accountant 
in industry are bound to be concerned if there is further 
nationalisation. Although from a narrow point of view 
the accountant in industry might thereby have his field of 
operation enlarged it will damage the profession as a 
whole, including the industrial accountant, if there is a 
substantial reduction in what Mr. Nehru amongst others 
calls “‘the private sector.”’ Freedom of choice from a large 
number of potential employers rather than from a few 
very powerful ones is as important to those professional 
men seeking employment as a large variety is to those 
seeking clients. 

30. I have sketched out for you a picture of industry 
with a glowing background of future prospect but with 
sombre undertones in the immediate outlook. Let us now 
explore against this background the problems which the 
accountant in industry is facing. 


Problems of the Accountant in Industry in Keeping up to 
Date 
(a) Electronified Accounting 

31. The first and greatest problem for the accountant in 
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this age of change and ever-increasing specialisation I will 
put in the form of another question, what is he doing to 
keep himself up to date? Nine years ago I suggested to an 
Oxford Summer Course that accounting was both a 
science and an art, “that the science consists in recording, 
classifying and summarising in a significant manner, 
transactions, operations and events, in terms of quantity, 
time and money, and the art consists in interpreting the 
results thereof.” I make no apology for repeating that 
statement; since I wrote it the tide of science has pushed its 
way into the accounting world with the same relentless 
surge that has carried it far up the beach of every island 
of human knowledge. No accountant can ignore this 
tide. The “recording, classifying and summarising in a 
significant manner” can now be done by machines at great 
speed, to any desired degree of accuracy, and with powers 
of selection that previously could only be entrusted to the 
human brain. At present only the larger firms are engaged 
in the study and application of these new techniques but 
it seems likely that medium-sized and eventually smaller 
firms will be using modified and cheaper machines on a 
large scale within the next ten years. By 1980 when the 
Institute celebrates its centenary the electronic evolution 
will have gone far and maybe by then “‘atoms for account- 
ing”’ will be the rage. 

32. I have used the words “study” and “application” of 
these new techniques as there are two separate and distinct 
fields of development. 

33. In the first place there is great room for study of 
the technical aspects of computers. They were originally 
designed to deal with purely scientific problems and the 
electronic engineers responsible for them still know little 
about the potential uses to which they can be put to solve 
commercial problems. Accountants can do much to help 
the electronic engineers by a “‘feedback”’ of information 
about the characteristics and requirements of clerical as 
opposed to mathematical work. Teamwork is essential in 
this matter as in so many other aspects of the industrial 
accountant’s work. 

34. Then there is the necessity for a fuller understanding 
of the nature of the problems posed by the application of 
computers in business. To a much greater degree than 
with any previous office machines computers require 
fundamental exploration of managerial policies, organi- 
sational structure and procedural methods. This field of 
inquiry requires great patience and concentration of 
effort if results are to be obtained in a reasonable time at 
a worth-while cost. 

35. The time lag between the happening of “‘trans- 
actions, operations and events” and the accounting 
thereof may be so shortened by the use of computers that 
Company Accounts will be published within a very few 
days after the year-end; only the banks now achieve this. 
If this happens the accountant will perhaps be able to 
remove from his Members’ Handbook the pamphlet on 
“Post Balance Sheet Events” recently issued by the 
Institute. He will certainly need to read instead the 
admirable Accounting by Electronic Methods, published 
by the Institute in July, 1958. 

36. A great speed-up in accounting cannot, however, be 
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brought about solely by computers. There is need for 
improvements in the field of physical communications. 
The electronic office can only become the hub of all the 
accounting and clerical information of a business if data 
can be reliably and continuously transmitted to it from 
many points of origin, some maybe at a great distance. 
Telerecording, teleprinting and industrial television must 
all be developed simultaneously with the commercial 
development of computers. 

37. These are all matters of refinement and develop- 
ment of existing mechanisms and processes—evolution 
not revolution. But there must be a real revolution of 
thinking if computers are to play the part of which they 
are capable in the competitive, commercial world of 
today. There is a great challenge to accountant and man- 
agement alike to reconsider and restate all requirements 
for information at all levels. Problems that have seemed 
insoluble without incurring excessive clerical cost can be 
attacked from a much surer foundation of accurate up-to- 
date factual information. 

38. The industrial accountant facing this revolution in 
thinking brought about by the electronic evolution must 
set himself to learn all he can about electronic data pro- 
cessing and the use of computers. There are special study 
groups set up in London, Birmingham and elsewhere; 
there are training schools run by the electronic equipment 
manufacturers; there are co-operative schemes organised 
by a number of large firms; there is literature galore. The 
hardest thing of all to get is practical experience which is 
so important in this particular field, as I need hardly 
remind an audience whose own training was based on that 
peculiar marriage of theory and practice which charac- 
terises our articled clerk system. The practical experience, 
as with our articled clerks, must start at the bottom. With- 
out a knowledge of Work Study applied to clerical 
methods, known in short as O. & M., operating on the 
simpler clerical processes and then extended to more 
complex machine applications, the objectives of computer 
work are clouded in mystery. But if the objectives are 
clearly understood, the scope and limitations of each 
computer, and they all differ, can then be studied, the job 
itself rationalised and the correct programme evolved. 


(b) Operational Research 

39. There is another tool of management which is 
coming into greater use in industry and which will affect 
the accountant increasingly ; this is Operational Research. 
In the words of a recent advertisement—“The aim of 
operational research in industry is to apply the tech- 
niques of the orthodox sciences so as to reduce the un- 
certainties which face management when making deci- 
sions concerning the organisation and operation of their 
plant.” In the past management, when confronted with a 
given set of facts, has had to trust to its intuition and 
judgment derived from experience in coming to a deci- 
sion. Now management’s job is to decide and nine people 
out of ten in industry who are not part of management are 
only too thankful to leave the responsibility of decision to 
management. But the consequences of wrong decisions 
grow ever more costly and the importance of operational 
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research is its enlargement of the area of facts and its 
scientific evolution of objective solutions to the problems 
of management. It takes a lot of the human error out of 
decision making. 

40. Thus the development of the techniques of Opera- 
tional Research would seem to be bound up with the 


evolution of computers for commercial application . 


Speedy and accurate handling of vast quantities of data 
projected in regard to a large number of interrelated 
variables combined with automatic selection from alter- 
natives according to a predetermined pattern is both the 
outstanding characteristic of a computer and a pre- 
requisite to the application of those mathematical tech- 
niques which constitute an important element in Opera- 
tional Research. 

41. The accountant will, therefore, be concerned with 
Operational Research in three ways: 

(i) to assist in the marriage of Operational Research 
with computers, where his specialised knowledge ought 
to be of great value; 

(ii) to apply some of the techniques of Operational 
Research within his own field, for example, by the use of 
Statistical Quality Control to determine the limits to 
which cost variances can be allowed to go before special 
corrective action ought to be undertaken by manage- 
ment; 

(iii) as a vital member of the Operational Research team 
to supply the £ s. d. factor which management always 
needs. But the accounting data which will be needed will 
be related to the future, not to the past. There will be no 
place for historical costs or average prices; current costs, 
current prices and forecast overheads will be the ac- 
countant’s stock-in-trade when he engages in Operational 
Research. 


(c) Work Study 

42. Then there is Work Study. I have already mentioned 
the importance of the accountant in industry understand- 
ing its principles so as to be able to apply it, either himself 
or by deputy, to the clerical processes for which he is 
responsible. But Work Study is one of the most important 
tools of management in securing greater efficiency, 
greater productivity, less waste and reduced costs in 
every division of a business. The Institute, recognising its 
growing importance, invited Mr. C. T. Gould, M.LE.E., 
A.M.L.P.E., F.1.1.TECH., the head of an important industrial 
Work Study Department, to give a paper to this year’s 
Summer Course. I can do no better than recommend a 
close study of his paper Work Study and Accountancy— 
the Investigation, Planning and Control of Industrial 
Processes and Business Operations. 

43. I have mentioned the importance of the accountant 
in industry keeping himself up to date in the new tech- 
niques of electronified accounting, operational research 
and work study. You may feel this implies he is working 
in a large firm where there will be specialist departments 
concerned with these matters. To some extent it is true 
the larger firms cannot continue to progress in this com- 
petitive world without knowledge and use of these tech- 
niques but I think the small and medium-sized firms 
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cannot ignore them. Work Study can be applied irres- 
pective of size, mechanised accounting is spreading far 
and wide and will increasingly incorporate electronic 
devices. Computers may become available for relatively 
cheap hire by small firms. Even the fruits of operational 
research may be made available on a co-operative basis 
for use by firms in the same industry faced with similar 
problems. It is usually the larger firms who have pioneered 
improved costing techniques and from this experience 
have been built up systems of uniform costing. These now 
exist in many industries and have greatly helped the 
smaller firms willing to use and benefit from them but 
unable to afford the expense of initiation and develop- 
ment of a suitable comprehensive system. Perhaps with 
the disappearance of price fixing functions of trade asso- 
ciations under the compulsion of the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, there will be more willingness and more 
opportunity for co-operation between firms in an industry 
in such matters as work study, electronified accounting 
and operational research. 


(d) Budgetary Control and Standard Costs 

44. But the accountant in industry will also have to keep 
himself up to date in the latest developments of the older, 
established techniques. Unfortunately no statistics are 
available as to the number of companies whose internal 
management accounting conforms to “‘the best practice,” 
expounded in the Institute’s publications. They will be 
far fewer, one fears, than the number of companies pub- 
lishing accounts in conformity with “‘the best practice’’— 
if the Companies Act, 1948, despite its imperfections, can 
be so regarded for this purpose. 

45. In the absence of certain knowledge it may be 
reasonable to assume that a large number of the Insti- 
tute’s 10,000 members in industry will be engaged in 
firms where accounting control is exercised through 
budgets, with or without standard costs. 

46. The basic principles of these aids to management in 
the formulation of policy, planning and day-by-day 
control have been known for many years but it is probably 
only during the last twenty-five years that these principles 
have been widely applied. There were indeed certain 
firms long before 1933 actually operating advanced 
systems of accounting control. In 1927 Mr. (now Sir) 
Charles Renold gave a paper to the International Man- 
agement Institute on Budgetary Control in the Organisa- 
tion of Hans Renold Ltd. In a characteristically telling 
phrase he said “budgeting is, in fact, accounting before 
the event”’; this seems to me to express in a nutshell both 
the definition and the objective of budgeting. Neverthe- 
less by 1958 many developments and refinements have 
been evolved and no one can say that the end of the road 
has yet been reached. 

47. I shall not attempt in this address to expand this 
point as there are fortunately some admirable booklets 
available from the Institute, which represent the combined 
wisdom and practical experience of a large number of 
accountants drawn from a wide field of industry and from 
public practice. 

48. The booklets include the following: 
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(1) Developments in Cost Accounting. 

(2) Notes on the Allocation of Expense. 

(3) Management Accounting—An Outline of its Nature 

and Purpose. 

(4) Standard Costing—An Introduction to the Account- 

ing Processes. 

49. This post-war venture of the Institute into the field 
of advice on management accounting fills a gap in ac- 
counting literature in this country. It is to be hoped that 
this valuable work by the Institute will continue and that 
it will be expanded to include publications dealing not 
only with established practices of management account- 
ing but with research into new and experimental methods. 


(e) Research into Management Accounting 

50. The accountant in industry is more and more 
concerned with research into technical matters, whether 
by his own firm, by trade associations or by other bodies. 
Increasingly such research is spreading into subjects with 
which he himself must become familiar, for example the 
use of computers and operational research to which I 
have already referred. 

51. In this age of specialisation there is a danger of 
compartments becoming too watertight. The growing 
reliance in industry on teamwork in research suggests 
that the accountancy profession may have to evolve 
some system of co-operation with other specialist bodies 
if and when it decides to embark on research into manage- 
ment accounting. I believe that organised research on an 
official basis is necessary for the reason, as Mr. Bertram 
Nelson pointed out in an address to the Dublin Society 
of Chartered Accountants in December, 1955, that in the 
accountancy profession, unlike medicine, the top men do 
not engage in research. Yet the accountant has often been 
called the business doctor and there would seem to be 
almost as much need for research from the accounting 
point of view into the corpus of business, with its many 
varieties and its increasing complexity, as there is for the 
study from a medical angle of nature’s highest organism. 

52. One practical example of the necessity for research 
is the much debated question of accounting for changing 
price levels. Whatever the inhibitions on the adoption of 
new methods in the public accounts of companies there 
can be no doubt that in management accounts there is 
great need for a new approach to this problem. In this 
year of grace when inflation has been widely recognised 
as public enemy number one the need may appear less 
pressing then some few years ago but he would be a bold 
man who prophesied a permanent end to inflation. The 
accountant ought to be able to measure the effect of the 
changing value of money, whether it changes upward or 
downward, on all the aspects of business for which he 
prepares accounting statements. 

53. 1am indebted to Mr. B. J. Davis for the information 
in a letter published in The Accountant of March 15, 
1958, that in 1890 the British Association appointed a 
committee for the purpose of investigating the best 
methods of ascertaining and measuring variations in 
value of the monetary standard. 

54. The committee later reported that there should be an 
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Figures 
can 
prove 
anything 


FIGURES can prove anything, as any harassed Company Secretary who has tried to compare half-a-dozen quotations from 
different insurance companies for the same pension scheme will tell you. 

The same, did we say? They may look the same, but each has its own peculiarities, its own 
method of costing and a thousand and one other pitfalls for the uninitiated. The cheapest is not necessarily the best. 
Indeed, it is extremely unlikely to be so. 

The solution to the problem is to call in experienced consultants, whose advice will cost nothing 
and may save you making mistakes that will affect your business for twenty years to come. 
Telephone or write to Noble Lowndes. 
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official index number each year to show the current value 
of the currency as compared with a standard number at a 
stated date. 

55. That was in 1890—perhaps by 1980 the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation will have been implemented 
and the accountancy profession will be acting on it. 


Is there need for Better Understanding between 
Accountants and Management? 

56. The suggestion that research into management 
accounting might possibly be undertaken on a co-opera- 
tive basis leads to my next question. Is there need for 
better understanding by accountant and management of 
each other’s problems? While a little more knowledge of 
industry and industry’s problems is desirable at the 
formative, articled clerk stage, that is of course only a 
beginning. Indeed there is no ending: the accountant in 
industry like his brother in practice is always learning 
how to be a better accountant. But besides improving his 
accounting he must learn management’s problems. The 
point was put admirably by M. A. Payrau in his paper to 
the Sixth International Congress on Accounting held in 
this Hall in 1952 when he said: 

The accountant’s problems are those of management 
dressed in figures; knowledge of general problems is the 
basis of his function. 

This is advanced thinking and may be anathema to some 
but its truth is proved by the large and growing number of 
accountants who have moved right into the management 
field and become Managing Directors and General 
Managers. They would not be successfully holding these 
positions unless they had first acquired an extensive 
knowledge of general problems during the apprenticeship 
as accountants in the industrial field. 

57. I have yet to meet an accountant who has entered 
industry from a practitioner’s office who did not freely 
admit, sometimes with astonishment, how much he had 
had to learn about industry’s problems and how industry 
is really run. This reaction is only natural and any ac- 
countant trained solely in industry who went into a prac- 
titioner’s office would no doubt be equally at sea at 
first. The lack of understanding is not the fault of the 
accountant alone, management itself is even more to 
blame. Management seldom understands the accountant’s 
problems and is often inarticulate in expressing its own 
point of view and in formulating its own problems in the 
precise language to which the accountant is accustomed. 
The accountant often has to guess what the manager really 
wants and may succeed in guessing only what he thinks 
the manager needs. 

58. This can lead to frustration on both sides and 
mutual lack of confidence. The solution can only lie in 
joint effort by management and accountant. 

59. The Institute has done much in recent years to 
publish guidance on costing, budgeting, measurement of 
efficiency and so on but it must be remembered that all 
these manifestations of management accounting are 
services to management. Much has been done to explain 
what service can be provided but there has been little 
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response by management. No doubt this is partly due to 
the difficulty of management finding a means of express- 
ing its collective opinion as effectively as a body such as 
the Institute. Moreover there is, unfortunately, still! much 
room in this country for improvement in the standards of 
management and this affects the standard of accounting. 
Mr. Clayton made the point when he told the 1953 
Summer Course: “It is not sufficiently understood that 
bad accounting is often the result of bad management. A 
rational accounting system is an integral part of rational 
management.” 

60. Now Mr. T. G. Rose has come forward in the 
Elbourne Memorial Lecture delivered by him in Decem- 
ber, 1957, to the British Institute of Management with the 
suggestion that the national bodies representing manage- 
ment, such as the B.I.M., should co-operate with the 
senior accounting bodies to develop a syllabus for train- 
ing in general management. This may seem somewhat 
startling but Mr. Rose explains his view of the objective 
of such a syllabus—“‘it would lay down what a manager 
should ask for and what an accountant should 
provide...” 

61. With this objective I have some sympathy. I believe 
we do need a second opinion on the validity of our man- 
agement accounting techniques. Do we know better than 
the customer? Accountants are entitled to consider them- 
selves the authority for the best practice in published 
accounts. But management accounting is concerned 
with control over people and this requires experience and 
judgment in handling people and not only in handling 
facts and figures. Moreover the evolution of electroniccom- 
puters requires, as I have already suggested, a completely 
new approach to the problems of what information man- 
agement really needs to run the business and how those 
requirements can best be met. Although it may be argued 
this is a matter only for the larger firms that can afford a 
computer at today’s prices, I believe that the lead towards 
better management and better management accounting 
must come from these firms. When established and proved 
by experience the new ideas and the new techniques will 
inevitably spread, possibly with rapidity, to the medium- 
sized and eventually some of the smaller firms. 

62. I hope, therefore, that Mr. Rose’s suggestions for 
co-operation between official management and account- 
ing bodies will receive full consideration in the proper 
quarters. 

63. 1 have suggested to you, most inadequately I fear, 
some of the problems that accountants in industry must 
overcome in their perpetual endeavour to improve the 
quality of their service to industry. But I felt bound to 
express the view at an earlier stage that lack of experience 
at first hand of industrial accounting and of industry 
itself is a serious drawback to members of our Institute 
who make their careers in industry. My last question 
is, therefore, can the training of articled clerks who later 
enter industry be improved? 


Training of Articled Clerks who Intend to Enter Industry 
64. The problems of training articled clerks are the 
subject of review in both the English and Scottish Insti- 
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tutes. In March, 1956, the Scottish Institute published the 
report of its Special Committee on the Examination and 
Training of Apprentices. In July, 1957, Mr. W. E. Parker, 
F.c.A., delivered his classic address on Training for the 
Profession to the Oxford Summer Course of the English 
Institute. That Institute has now announced the appoint- 
ment of a special committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Parker, to consider and make recommendations on 
the most appropriate forms of education and training for 
entrants to the profession. 

65. It is, therefore, with diffidence that an accountant in 
industry, long removed both from his own articled days 
and from direct contact with articled clerks, questions the 
present system. But Mr. Parker himself is evidently not 
too happy about the adequacy of the training of those 
articled clerks who eventually enter industry and he 
makes certain tentative suggestions for improvement. 

66. Before exploring these and certain other views I 
want to make two preliminary points: 

(i) How many articled clerks go into industry within 
say seven years of qualifying? I have abstracted from the 
1957 List of Members the present occupation of all those 
who became associates in 1950. The table is as follows: 


Number % 
In practice or employed by practitioners 424 55.7 
In industry 257 33.8 
761 100.0 


This shows that at least one in three of all those who 
qualified in 1950 went into industry during the next seven 
years. 

As an interesting check on this figure I recall that at a 
lecture Sir Harold Howitt gave in 1950 to the London 
Students’ Society he asked all those students present who 
intended to go into commerce or industry to put up their 
hands. The count was 90 out of a total of 275, also 1 in 3. 
It would be pleasant to conclude that my previous figure 
reflected the success of this one-third minority in achiev- 
ing their hearts’ desire, but although statistics can prove 
anything I am afraid the conclusion is unwarranted. At 
any rate we are given a workable basis that one articled 
clerk in three intends to go into industry and at least one 
newly-qualified member in three succeeds in doing so. 

(ii) My second point is fundamental. The Council has 
prescribed, under bye-law 51, that all articles shall 
include certain covenants by and for the articled clerk and 
covenants by the principal. The important covenant by 
the principal is “That to the best of his ability and power 
he will either personally or through his partner or part- 
ners or his senior assistants engage the articled clerk on 
such work and afford him such opportunities and experi- 
ence as are necessary for the purpose of enabling the 
articled clerk to acquire the art and knowledge of a char- 
tered accountant in practice as a public accountant.” It 
is the last words of this covenant to which I draw your 
particular attention, viz. “*. . . to acquire the art and know- 
ledge of a chartered accountant in practice as a public 
accountant.” There, I think, is the heart of the problem. 


One-third of the articled clerks want to go into industry 
and yet, for three or five years as the case may be, his 
principal is bound to afford him the “‘opportunities and 
experience necessary” to become a practising accountant. 
There is no reference at all to the “‘opportunities and 
experience necessary” to become an accountant in in- 
dustry. Is this the reason why only 125 articled clerks in 
the seven years 1950 to 1957 have had actual experience in 
industry during their articles, under bye-law 58 (c)? 

67. There is the background to the problem. Let us now 
explore some proposals that might help towards finding 
an improved system of training and a more appropriate 
examination syllabus for the budding accountant in 
industry: 

(a) There should be alternative articles for the clerk 
who, with parental approval, seeks employment in 
industry as his ultimate goal. The articles should contain 
clauses giving definite expression to this intention by the 
clerk and to the principal’s undertaking to assist to the 
fullest practicable extent. 

(b) The term of articles for such clerks should be six 
years or four years for graduates. It is generally agreed 
that two or three years in a practising office after quali- 
fication is a sensible minimum before entering industry 
under existing conditions. If articles were to be extended 
by one year, spent in industry, it might be reasonable 
to reduce the desirable post-qualification period in a 
practising office by a similar period so that there was no 
overall loss of time by the further year under articles. 
On the financial side it is suggested the advantages to both 
parties would outweigh the disadvantages. 

(c) The extra year would be utilised by extending to 
eighteen months the maximum time that may be spent in 
industrial or commercial organisations and a compulsory 
minimum time of twelve months would be introduced. 

This is, of course, revolutionary and would require the 
co-operation not only of members of the Institute 
employed in industry but also of management and boards 
of directors. Ought it not to be possible to obtain the 
willing agreement, indeed the support, of industry to such 
a scheme for training within industry when enormous 
sums are being spent by industry in training other tech- 
nicians? If industry already recognises the importance of 
accountants to the extent of employing some 10,000 
members of the Institute will it not open its doors to 
training them in their articled stage, just as it trains many 
thousands of apprentices in engineering and technical 
subjects? Of course an innovation of the kind I am sug- 
gesting will take time to organise and establish and at 
first there may be more applications than there are vacan- 
cies but if a start can be made I believe expansion would 
follow. 

How many clerks would have to be placed each year? 
Integration has made it difficult to guess the future but 
based on 1957 registrations and assuming one in three as 
industrial aspirants there would be some 550. This is 
surely not too high a figure to be absorbed when one 
considers both the needs of industry for accountants and 
the new atmosphere that has recently developed over 
large sections of industry in regard to training generally. 
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(d) Members in industry would also be asked to con- 
tribute in another way towards the success of the scheme. 
I believe in the importance of the personal relationship 
between articled clerk and principal, recognised in the 
words of the clerk’s covenant that “‘he will faithfully and 
diligently serve the principal as his clerk.”” Under the 
suggested scheme for compulsory service in industry it 
would, I suggest, be essential for the clerk to have 
personal allegiance to an industrial accountant, a member 
of the Institute acting in loco principalis. 1. suggest, 
therefore, that in the new form of articles there should be 
power to have them transferred for the duration of the 
industrial service into the name of a chartered accountant 
in industry. This carries to a logical conclusion the original 
intention of the Council, as publicly stated in November, 
1948, when bye-law 58 (c) was first promulgated that: 

The Council has decided that approval under this pro- 
vision will be given only . . . where definite arrangements 
have been made under which a senior official of the organi- 
sation will be responsible for the training which the articled 
clerk receives. 


(e) The examination syllabus would require revision. 
Mr Parker said that he ‘“‘agreed that for an articled clerk 
aspiring to service exclusively in industry a number of the 
subjects embraced in the present Institute examinations 
may seem to be poor substitutes for additional study of 
industrial and management accounting and directly 
related matters.” 

Mr. Parker’s own solution is to introduce alternative 
questions or alternative papers and he rejects the idea of 
alternative Final examinations largely on the grounds, 
I think, that the present full period of articles is none too 
long for assimilation of those fundamentals which make a 
good accountant. With this I agree and have accordingly 
put forward the idea of the additional year of articles for 
industrial aspirants. If this is accepted then there must in 
any case be a specially devised Final examination. With- 
out going into too much detail I would exclude or materi- 
ally reduce the importance of executorship law and 
accounts (as suggested by Mr. Parker), trust accounts, 
partnership accounts and the law in relation to liquida- 
tions, bankruptcies and receiverships. I would even 
suggest that there should be alternatives to questions on 
consolidated accounts which can only concern a very 
small proportion of accountants in industry. 

(/) I am impressed by the emphasis in the report of the 
Scottish Institute on the desirability of “‘rearranging the 
syllabus so that matters of factual knowledge and 
questions of presentation are dealt with separately from 
and at an earlier stage than those questions which demand 
some maturity of thought and judgment.” The extra year 
would enable those latter questions to be set in a second 
and separate part of the Final examination and this 
would, I think, be advantageous. An interesting American 
comment made two years ago on accounting curricula 
was the “lack of training in the analysis and solution of 
complex business problems and too much emphasis on 
the ‘how’ of doing things over the ‘why’.”’ I believe that 
to be fair criticism; we have concentrated too much on 
our techniques of recording and manipulating figures and 
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too little on what figures are wanted and what for. 

Too often accounting is treated by accountants as an 
end in itself; perhaps in the case of published accounts 
that may be partly justified but in the field of management 
accounting it has no validity at all. There accounting is a 
means, its sole objective is to give management the right 
information about the right things at the right time. The 
skills that need to be taught, but are too often neglected, I 
fear, in these days of crammed knowledge, and not only by 
articled clerks, are: 

(i) the ability to analyse actual business situations, 
not just the accounting records or books. 

(ii) the ability to make correct deductions from the 

facts; 

(iii) the ability to present the deductions in report form 
in clear and concise language with only such figures 
included as are relevant. 

These are counsels of perfection and it is in any case 
somewhat difficult by written examination to test their 
assimilation by an articled clerk. But they should, I 
suggest, be borne in mind if a new Final examination 
syllabus for articled clerks destined for industry is to be 
evolved. 

68. These are, no doubt, controversial proposals and 
many of you may feel I have underestimated the diffi- 
culties and the disadvantages. But I believe there is a 
challenge at the present time to the collective good sense 
of the practising accountants and the accountants in 
industry to get together on this problem. I believe that 
members of the Institute have a grave responsibility in 
this matter: 

(i) to the young men and women whose avowed 
object is a career in industry but who wish to enter it with 
the best available accountancy qualification; and 

(ii) to industry itself which looks to our Institute to 
provide it with a steady flow of the best possible material 
to meet its growing need for accountants. Any failure by 
the Institute will further intensify the competition already 
being faced from accountants better qualified in the 
particular skills and knowledge which industry requires. 

69. I know from my own experience over twenty-five 
years that the average young chartered accountant 
coming into industry is almost “‘lost” for the first year or 
eighteen months. Inevitably some time must be allowed 
for settling down but I believe this period could be much 
reduced if reforms are introduced into the training sche- 
dule and the examination syllabus on the lines I have 
suggested. 

70. There is a further point. Many members of the 
Institute occupy posiiions in industry in countries of the 
Commonwealth and elsewhere. With the growth of 
British investment overseas—a development arrested by 
World Wars and slowed down by our own domestic 
needs for capital but happily now resumed on a major 
scale—there is increasing need for the standards and tra- 
ditions of British accounting, no less of the accountant in 
industry than of the accountant in public practice, to be 
exported along with the capital. This will help to insure 
both the efficient redeployment overseas of the savings of 
British investors, corporate and individual, and the 
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continuous protection of their interests. 

71. The dual training within the practitioner’s office 
and in industry on the lines I have suggested will improve 
the service provided by those chartered accountants who 
decide, as many do, soon after qualification to seek their 
future overseas. 


Conclusion 

72. I must now try and draw together the threads of 
this address. I took as my starting-point the proposition 
that to attempt an assessment of the present value of the 
accountant in industry was the best guide to his future 
role. Indeed, valuation is in itself an anticipation of the 
future. 

73. I have approached the problem of value in three 
ways: 

(a) Quantitatively, estimating that there are now about 
10,000 chartered accountants in industry and commerce 
in the United Kingdom and that their number has 
quadrupled in twenty-five years. 

(5) Dimensionally, if I may use the term, showing that 
the accountant has penetrated into all levels of manage- 
ment up to the very top. But I suggested that every ac- 
countant entering industry must be prepared to spend 
much time and effort on learning as much as possible 
about all the non-accounting aspects of the business. 
His aim should be to study the problems of the business 
from as broad a basis as possible if his own specialised 
knowledge and experience are to be put to the best use. 

(c) Qualitatively, suggesting that integrity, knowing his 
job and getting on with other people are the three most 
important qualities. Are they not essential qualities for 
success as an executive in industry? Moreover, are they 
not just those qualities which a principal strives most to 
inculcate into an articled clerk? Perhaps we have here the 
fundamental reason why so many chartered accountants 
have achieved success in industry. 

74. After this process of evaluation based on past 
growth and current achievement I embarked on the more 
hazardous and contentious part of my task of surveying 
the future of the accountant in industry. Firstly there is 
industry itself. I quoted certain authorities, and many 
more could be found to support them, who say that by 
1970 output can and should be increased to 160 per cent. 
of current levels and the standard of living doubled. 
Here then is vastly increased opportunity for the account- 
ant, not necessarily in new fields, but certainly in intensi- 
fied effort in those he has already made his own, such as 
control of capital spending, optimum deployment of 
financial resources, the maximisation of profit and the 
elimination of waste, to name only a few. Industry in 
conditions of ever greater competition will rely much on 
the accountant in its perpetual struggle to improve its 
efficiency. 

75. The accountant, therefore, must be familiar with the 
new administrative techniques which in these complex 
days are essential tools of management if profitability is 
to be increased through improved efficiency. Electronic 
data processing, operational research and work study are 
the most important of these new techniques and they are 
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closely interrelated. But the accountant must also keep up 
with developments in management accounting, his prac- 
tical objective always being their effective application to 
the circumstances of his own business. I suggested that 
research into management accounting was desirable, 
possibly in co-operation with representatives of manage- 
ment bodies, and that a pressing subject for such research 
was accounting for changes in the purchasing power of 
money. 

76. From considerations of the further education of the 
matured industrial accountant it seemed natural to think 
backward to his education in the chrysalis or articled 
clerk stage from which he had emerged. Here I put 
forward for your consideration certain proposals. Whilst 
I do not expect unqualified support I hope they may 
receive serious consideration. Even if you do not agree 
with my solutions the problem remains and must be 
solved. I realise practitioners are very concerned at the 
present time with a proper and sufficient flow of replace- 
ments for themselves. But the number of chartered 
accountants in practice in the United Kingdom has only 
increased by 70 per cent. over the last twenty-five years 
(4,198 in 1932 to 7,052 in 1957) whereas accountants in 
industry have quadrupled in number during that period. 

77. What the demographers call the net reproduction 
rate, therefore, of the industrial accountant is much 
greater than that of the practising accountant. Neverthe- 
less I hope the problem will be approached in a spirit of 
resolve to find the best solutions by co-operation and not 
by competition. The ultimate aim must be to insure a 
flow of new entrants into the profession of sufficient 
quantity and adequate quality to meet the combined 
demands of industry and the practitioner’s office. Only 
then will the accountant be assured of his rightful place 
in the van of industrial progress. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSION AT THE 
AUTUMN MEETING 


The Future Role of the Accountant 
in Industry 
by Mr. W. W. Fea, B.A., A.C.A. 
The discussion on the paper reproduced above was 
reported on pages 548-51 of our issue of October. 


The Future Role of the Accountant 
in Practice 
by Mr. Henry Benson, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


The paper was published in full on pages 508-20 
and the discussion on pages 546-8 of our issue of 
October. 


The Progress of Tax Reform 


by Sir William Carrington, F.C.A. 


The paper was published in full on pages 520-30 
and the discussion on pages 551-4 of our issue of 
October. 
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A recent law case leads us to examine, for the guidance of the 
accountant who may give investment advice to clients, the 
circumstances in which a duty of care is owed and the position where 
interests conflict. 


An Occupational Hazard— 


Advising on Investments 


THE RECENT CASE Of Woods v. Martins Bank Ltd. and 
Another [1958] 3 All E.R. 166 (reported on page 542 of 
our last issue) though concerned with the giving of 
negligent investment advice by a bank manager—as a 
result of which both manager and bank concerned were 
held liable for the resulting loss—is also of interest and 
importance to accountants. 

As a general rule, if a person carrying on a business or 
profession takes upon himself to give advice on a matter 
as to which he has or professes special skill or knowledge 
in the way of that business or profession, he must give to 
his services proper care and skill as judged by normal 
standards, and if he fails to do so he will be liable to an 
action for breach of contract. Carrying on business 
involves some degree of system and continuity, whether 
the activity be carried on singly or in conjunction with 
some other business. For giving negligent advice 
gratuitously there can be no liability, whether the advice 
be given by a person having special knowledge of the 
subject or not. 


Contractual relationship 

Usually, there will be a clear contractual relationship 
between the parties concerned, as between accountant 
and client, doctor and patient, banker and customer, so 
that an action will lie for professional negligence. Some- 
times, however, the consideration for the contract is less 
immediately apparent. In De La Bere v. Pearson, Ltd. 
[1908] 1 K.B. 280, newspaper proprietors advertised that 
their city editor would answer readers’ requests for 
financial advice. In response to a request for the name of a 
good stockbroker the newspaper replied with the name of 
an outside broker who was an undischarged bankrupt. 
The reader sent him money for investment and he mis- 
appropriated it. The newspaper was held liable on the 
ground that there was a contract between it and its 
reader. 

In Le Lievre v. Gould [1893] 1 Q.B. 491, on the other 
hand, there was no contract between the parties. In that 
case mortgagees of the interest of a builder under a 
building agreement advanced money to him on the faith 
of certificates given by a surveyor that certain specified 
stages in the progress of the buildings had been reached. 
The surveyor was not appointed by the mortgagees, and 
there was no contractual relationship between him and 
them. In consequence of the negligence of the surveyor 
the certificates contained untrue statements about the 


progress of the buildings, but the defendant was held not 
liable. 

The decision in this case was applied in Candler v. 
Crane Christmas and Co. [1951] 1 All E.R. 426. Account- 
ants prepared the accounts of a company knowing that 
they were wanted by its managing director for the purpose 
of inducing the plaintiff to invest money in the company, 
which he did. The accounts were honestly but negligently 
prepared by a clerk of the accountants and did not give a 
true statement of the financial position of the company, 
so that the plaintiff lost his investment. 

In a dissenting judgment Lord Justice Denning said 
that there was a duty of care “‘where the accountant pre- 
pares his accounts and makes his report for the guidance 
of the very person in the very transaction in question.” 
But the Court of Appeal, by a majority decision, held 
that in the absence of a contractual or fiduciary relation- 
ship between the plaintiff and the defendants, the defend- 
ants owed no duty to the plaintiff to exercise care in pre- 
paring the accounts and giving their certificate. 


Position in tort—Rule in Derry v. Peek 

There are occasions when a professional man renders 
services without a direct contract with the client or patient, 
as when a doctor is summoned to an unconscious man 
following a street accident and performs an operation 
upon him. In such circumstances the doctor owes the 
injured man the same duty of skill and care as if a contract 
existed between them, but if he performs the operation 
negligently, though the damages will be the same, he 
will be liable in tort and not in contract. 

The rule in Derry v. Peek [1889] 14 App. Cas. 377, how- 
ever, makes it necessary to distinguish between, on the one 
hand, a negligent statement or negligent advice and, on 
the other hand, a negligent act (such as the negligent 
driving of a car) which causes physical damage to person 
or property; and maybe also between a statement which 
causes physical damage (such as a wrong label on a 
patent medicine) and a statement which gives rise to 
financial loss. The rule lays it down that a negligent 
statement is not actionable as a tort in the same way as 
a negligent act. For a statement to be actionable it must 
be wilfully false, or so reckless that the maker cannot be 
said to have genuinely and honestly believed it was true. 
A reckless statement, as pointed out by Donovan, J., in 
R. v. Bates [1952] 2 All E.R. 842, may be made without 
belief in its truth, so as to be fraudulent; or with belief 
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in its truth so as not to be fraudulent. This distinction 
will be of some importance later in considering the Pre- 
vention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 1958. 


Exceptions to rule 

To the rule in Derry v. Peek there are two main excep- 
tions: (i) where there is a contract between the parties 
(already discussed), and (ii) where a fiduciary relation 
exists between them. The second exception was established 
in the case of Nocton v. Ashburton [1914] A.C. 932, where 
a mortgagee brought an action against his solicitor 
claiming to be indemnified against loss sustained through 
having been improperly advised to release part of a 
mortgage security which had become insufficient. The 
mortgagee was held entitled to relief on the footing of a 
breach of duty arising from a fiduciary relationship 
between the parties. 

Ignoring statutory provisions such as Section 43 of the 
Companies Act, 1948 (which relates to statements in 
prospectuses) and a few further exceptions which are 
immaterial for the purposes of this article, the above 
cases show that (in the absence of fraud) negligent state- 
ments, including negligent advice, are not actionable in 
the same way as negligent acts causing physical damage, 
unless there is a contractual or fiduciary relationship 
between the parties. 


Facts in Woods’ case 

At the beginning of May, 1950, the plaintiff Woods, who 
had little business experience, asked a branch manager 
of the defendant bank to be his financial adviser, to which 
the manager replied that the bank would be pleased to 
take care of his financial affairs. On May 9, 1950, the 
plaintiff invested £5,000 in Preference shares of B.R. Ltd., 
in consequence of advice previously given by the manager, 
but implicitly repeated on that day, that B.R. Ltd., who 
were customers of the bank, were financially sound and 
that the investment was a wise one to make. The plaintiff 
on that date, in a letter dictated by the manager, author- 
ised the proceeds of certain investments to be paid to the 
bank so that the bank might pay for the shares out of the 
proceeds and retain the balance to the plaintiff’s credit 
in a suspense account. 

On June 1, 1950, the bank opened a current account 
for the plaintiff. Relying on further advice given by the 
manager, the plaintiff subsequently invested a further 
£6,800 in shares in B.R. Ltd., and made a loan of £3,000 
to the company in the form of an unregistered bill of sale. 
In February, 1952, the plaintiff signed a guarantee of the 
overdraft of F.A. Ltd. with the bank, again relying on 
advice by the manager that F.A. Ltd. were sound 
financially. Unknown to the plaintiff, B.R. Ltd. had with 
the bank a considerable overdraft, of which at all 
material times the district head office of the bank was 
pressing the manager to procure a reduction. 

The plaintiff lost the sum of £14,800 invested in B.R. 
Ltd., and was called upon to pay £990 under his guaran- 
tee on behalf of F.A. Ltd., and he claimed these sums 
from the bank and the bank manager. 


Points from the judgment 
Salmon, J., held: 

(i) that the scope of business of the bank was a question 
of fact, and to advise customers and potential customers 
on financial matters of all kinds was within it (thus dis- 
tinguishing Banbury v. Bank of Montreal [1918] A.C. 
626); accordingly, the advice to the plaintiff having been 
given without the ordinary skill and care that a bank 
manager should possess, the bank was liable (as also was 
the manager himself) for the loss occasioned by the 
advice; 

(ii) the plaintiff became a customer of the bank on 
May 9, 1950, but even if he did not become a customer 
until later, the bank would still have been under a duty 
to exercise ordinary skill and care in advising the 
plaintif (as a potential customer) in relation to the 
£5,000 investment on May 9; and 

(iii) the manager ought never to have advised the 
plaintiff without making a full disclosure to him of the 
conflicting interests between the plaintiff and the bank 
and its other customers concerned. 

Normally banks obtain the investment advice which 
they pass to their customers from selected stockbrokers 
so as to exonerate themselves from liability, while 
brokers negative any suggestion of “inducement” by 
listing a number of suitable shares from which the cus- 
tomer may make his own choice. In recommending the 
shares of a private company which was a customer of 
the bank, the manager would have to justify both the 
investment on its merits and his departure from practice. 
A point of particular interest is the dictum of the learned 
judge that the defendants would have been under a suty 
of care in advising the plaintiff, as a potential customer, 
in relation to the £5,000 investment on May 9, even if he 
did not become a customer of the bank until later. This 
suggests that the “contractual relationship” above 
referred to is being extended to include a business 
relationship. 


Position under criminal law 

So far we have been considering the position of a person 
who gives negligent investment advice, in relation to 
contract and tort. In some circumstances a person who 
gives investment advice may also find himself caught in 
the toils of the criminal law. The first penal enactment 
to be noted is Section 32 of the Larceny Act, 1916, 
whereby “every person who by any false pretence with 
intent to defraud obtains from any other person any 
chattel, money or valuable security” is guilty of an 
offence. The false pretence, however, must be a statement 
of some pretended existing fact and be made for the 
purpose of inducing the prosecutor to part with his 
property. A statement of intention about future conduct, 
whether or not it is a statement of existing fact, is not 
such a statement as will, by itself, amount to a false 
pretence in criminal law: R. v. Dent [1955] 2 All E.R. 806. 
Partly because of the limited application of Section 32 of 
the Act of 1916 the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 
1939, was passed. This Act has now been repealed by the 
Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 1958, which con- 
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solidates the earlier Act along with Section 117 of the 
Companies Act, 1947, and so much of the Companies 
Act, 1948, as relates to these enactments. This later Act, 
like its predecessor, is couched in extremely wide terms— 
so much so that, as stated by Donovan, J., in R. v. Bates 
(supra), “‘the patch is bigger than the hole.”’ 

Section 13 of the Act replaces Section 12 of the earlier 
Act and provides that: 


(1) Any person who, by any statement, promise or fore- 
cast which he knows to be misleading, false or deceptive; 
or by any dishonest concealment of material facts; or by 
the reckless making of any statement, promise or forecast 
which is misleading, false or deceptive, induces or attempts 
to induce another person (a) to enter into or offer to enter 
into any agreement for, or with a view to, acquiring, dis- 
posing of, subscribing for or underwriting securities etc. 
shall be guilty of an offence. (Paragraphs (4) and (c) then 
deal with property other than securities—for example, 
commodities). 


It will be seen that this sub-Section prescribes three 
different offences relating to securities, the marginal note 
of which: “Penalty for fraudulently inducing persons to 
invest money”’ might at first sight lead one to suppose that 
fraud is a necessary ingredient in each of them. In fact, it 
is so only in the first two—to drive home a charge of 
recklessly making a statement, promise or forecast which 
is misleading, false or deceptive, it is not necessary that 
the recklessness should involve dishonesty. This principle 
was established in the case of R. v. Bates (supra), where, 
however, Donovan, J., said that he thought the word 
“*reckless’’ must be construed as covering a high degree of 
negligence without dishonesty. The sub-Section thus 
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strikes not only at dishonest prophets but at grossly 
careless ones. It also removes the difficulty inherent in 
Section 32 of the Larceny Act, 1916, by covering prom- 
ises and forecasts. 

To sustain a prosecution, however, a person must 
“induce” or attempt to induce an investment, which 
connotes something stronger than advice or suggestion 
and involves an element of persuasion. Then the invest- 
ment must be of a kind referred to in the Section, bearing 
in mind the definition of “‘securities” in Section 26 of the 
Act. This definition is a wide one and along with Section 
13 catches the purchase of shares in the market or by 
private treaty as well as by acquisition through original 
allotment. It also covers rights or interests acquired 
under a unit trust scheme. 

The Act also prohibits the carrying on of the business 
of dealing in securities except by persons who are author- 
ised to do so by licence of the Board of Trade or who fall 
within the class of dealers not required by the Act to 
obtain a licence. It also imposes very drastic restrictions 
on the distribution or possession of circulars relating to 
investments. But these are provisions rather less likely 
to concern the accountant than Section 13. 

Looking at the matter broadly it will be seen that the 
giving of investment advice, other than gratuitous advice, 
is surrounded by many perils and pitfalls. It is therefore 
a comforting thought that but rarely is a prosecution or 
civil action concerning a professional man reported, a 
fact which happily suggests that lack of professional skill 
and care is something of a rarity, and that the adviser 
who confines himself to investments with which he himself 
can have no possible association is reasonably safe from 
the terrors of the criminal law. 


The Chartered Accountants Employees Superannuation Scheme 
A Review by the Chairman of the Committee 


C.A.E.S.S. — the superannuation 
scheme for staffs of members of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales—has now 
been in operation for twelve months 
and has proved that a need exists 
in the profession for such an 
organisation. Over one hundred and 
twenty firms have enrolled, with an 
average initial membership of five.* 


* The first report of the C.A.E.S.S. Committee, 
covering the period from October 1, 1957, to May 31, 
1958, with the accounts for the period, is given on 
a later page of this issue of ACCOUNTANCY. 


C.A.E.SS. 


One firm has even considered it 
advisable to participate although 
none of its present employees wish- 
ed to join. This fact emphasises 
one of the most important advantages 
of the Scheme—namely, the ability of 
a participating firm to offer con- 
tinuing membership to newly re- 
cruited staff who come from firms 
already in the Scheme. Thus the 
employee who remains in the pro- 
fession has the opportunity to build 
up a pension based on all the working 
years of his or her life. This feature 


overcomes one of the major prob 
lems which exist when each firm has 
its own independent pension fund. 

Some of the participating firms 
are, in fact, closing down their 
existing schemes when they join 
C.A.E.S.S. Quite apart from the 
question of transferability, in a 
majority of cases C.A.E.S.S. has a 
considerable monetary advantage 
over the independent schemes be- 
cause the high rate of interest which 
can be earned on a self-administered 
fund such as C.A.E.S.S. and the low 
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margin for expenses which is assumed 
in the contribution rates enable the 
benefits built up to be greater than 
those usually obtainable from the 
ordinary life office scheme. 

It may be of interest to readers to 
know the different methods by which 
existing schemes can be terminated. 
The usual plan is to cease contribu- 
tions and to secure paid-up benefits. 
These benefits, together with those 
obtainable for future service from 
C.A.E.S.S., make up the member’s 
total pension. This arrangement, 
however, has the disadvantage that a 
member has to draw his pension 
from two sources. To overcome this 
disadvantage some firms are surren- 
dering their benefits in existing 
schemes and bringing the moneys 
over to C.A.E.S.S. Not only can this 
transfer be financially advantageous, 
but it enables a member to draw the 
whole of his pension from the one 
source. 

Although great care had been 
taken in planning the Scheme to 
allow the greatest possible flexibility, 
a few months’ experience of operation 
showed that it would be possible to 
allow even wider discretion to par- 
ticipating firms in the details of the 
benefits for their employees. More- 
over, it became apparent that some 
firms were finding the existing pro- 
visions too narrow for their require- 
ments. The lack of flexibility was 
most marked in two respects. 

Firstly, certain firms wished to pay 
in large sums to cover the cost of 
benefits for past service. This could 
be done only on terms which allowed 
no return of the contribution paid if 
the employee should die before pen- 
sion age. 

Secondly, a number of firms had on 
the staff employees for whom, for 
various reasons, death benefit of one 
year’s scheme salary was not de- 
sired. In place thereof, the firms 
wished to secure larger pension 
benefits for those employees. 

These were very real problems 
and after much thought amend- 
ments were made to the Scheme to 
give it greater flexibility. As a result, 
a firm entering the Scheme has now 
the choice of applying its contribu- 
tions under one or other of the 
appendices to the rules. 
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How does this choice affect the 
treatment of the basic contributions 
of a firm? Where a prospective mem- 
ber is acceptable for the death benefit, 
a basic contribution by the firm of 
five per cent. of scheme salary would 
normally be paid under Appendix B 
and in the event of the death of a 
member before reaching pension age 
would give rise to a death benefit 
equal to the scheme salary. If, how- 
ever, the death benefit is not desired 
Or a prospective member is not 
acceptable for that benefit, then 
Appendix A or C can apply. Under 
Appendix A a credit will be set up for 
the participating firm should the 
member die in service; this credit 
must be used by the firm for payment 
of contributions for its other mem- 
bers as they fall due. Under Appendix 
C no such credit arises but a higher 
rate of pension is secured. It is 
possible for the basic contributions of 
five per cent. of the scheme salary 
to be applied under one appendix and 
any additional contributions paid by 
the firm to be applied under a differ- 
ent appendix. 

Twelve months’ experience has 
shown how simple it is for a firm to 
join the Scheme. Those firms which 
have set up their own schemes, 
either through a life office or on a 
self-administered basis, will have 
discovered how long it takes in the 
ordinary way from the time the 
decision is made to set up the 
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scheme until it reaches completion, 
due in part to the necessity of estab- 
lishing a trust and of obtaining 
approval of the Inland Revenue of 
the provisions of the deed and rules. 
C.A.E.S.S. offers firms a ready-made 
scheme with all this preliminary 
work completed and, during the 
year it has operated, it has been 
possible in many instances for firms 
to join the Scheme from the beginning 
of the month in which they first 
wrote to the Secretaries. A delay of 
a few days may sometimes arise in the 
acceptance of an employee for the 
lump sum death benefit where evi- 
dence of health requires further 
consideration. If, however, a firm is 
willing to make membership of the 
Scheme compulsory for future en- 
trants and can provide at least five 
members at the outset, evidence of 
health is not required. 

It is in the interest of all firms 
seriously to consider participation in 
this scheme. The provision of pen- 
sions has become an established part 
of the economic life of the nation and 
sooner or later the problem will have 
to be resolved by all employers. The 
scheme devised by the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales offers many advantages 
over individual schemes, whether 
self-administered or otherwise, and 
should therefore commend itself 
both to practising members and to 
their staffs. 


Private Publications 


MOST MEN HAVE a double interest in 
something, be it turnips or the in- 
ternal combustion engine: the interest 
of the ordinary citizen and the in- 
terest of the man who makes or deals 
in the commodity. Accountants have 
a wider range of these double in- 
terests than most people. Like the 
bank in the advertisements, “‘money 
is our business,” and the range of 


activities into which money enters 
and, through money, accountancy, is 
catholic indeed. 

Thus there must be many account- 
ants who are interested (at this one 
remove) in the finances of newspaper 
and magazine production, a subject 
upon which there has been in recent 
years a great deal of writing, most of 
it inevitably touched with alarm and 
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-TO SUM IT ALL UP... 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


OFFERS A UNIQUE SERVICE TO 


ACCOUNTANTS — TRUSTEES 


AND OTHER OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE PERSONS 
INTERESTED IN THE MAKING AND EXECUTION 
OF 
LEGACIES AND CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 


%& Free advice as to the status and financial 
position of charitable Organisations. 


% Information regarding Charities affected, and 
not affected by Act of Parliament. 


_ 


%& Help and advice as to the needs of Charities 
for those making gifts or bequests. 1 GE 


FOR 86 YEARS THIS HAS BEEN PART OF THE 
SERVICE PROVIDED BY THE ASSOCIATION 


This new electro-magnetic, automatic 
calculator is the last word in 


mechanical efficiency. It is but 
FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
‘ designed for a wide variety 
296 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD of purposes, from 
LONDON, $.W.! higher mathematics 
VICTORIA 7334 to simple 
arithmetic 


EDWIN W. EVANS 


Telephone: FLEet Street 6678 


Auctioneers 
and 
Valuers 


SPECIALISTS TO THE 
PRINTING, NEWSPAPER 
AND ALLIED 

TRADES You and your staff should see how easy it is to 
operate this really comprehensive machine. 
Why not telephone for a demonstration? 


RUNSVIG 


: OLYMPIA BUSINESS MACHINES CO. LIMITED, 
(BRUNSVIGA DIVISION) 
35 RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! TEL: HOLborn 2274 


03168 
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Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust 


Limited 


is an investment trust whose business it is 
to purchase and to hold minority share- 
holdings in family businesses, and small 
public companies, whose shareholders have 


to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 


Executors and trustees holding shares in 

such companies and faced with Estate 

Duty liabilities will wish to avoid selling 

out or losing control. They will find 

Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited— 

known as EDITH—ready to help in 
this problem. 


Our booklet, L1, ‘The Death Duty 


Problem’, will be sent on request. 


Secretaries and Managers: 


Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2 
National 0231 


BRANCHES: 


Birmingham: 214 Hagley Road 
Edgbaston 4181 


Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 


Manchester: 73 Whitworth Street 
Central 5429 


Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Square 
Edinburgh 30212 


The Coming Crisis 
of 1959 


will affect any trader open to com- 


petition from America or carrying 
stocks of volatile commodities. He 
may look to his accountant for advice 


(20 pp. 6mo.) 


Price §/- from 


Investment Research 


36 Regent Street Cambridge 


Assurance 


Though Man may make provision for unseen hazards, 
events tomorrow can never be assured in certainty. 

We can however, make certain that if tomorrow comes, 
we meet it on terms that we have selected. That is the 
function of assurance. 

When you are considering ‘tomorrow’ and assurance, for 
yourself or others, you would do well to talk to a Scottish 
Mutual representative first! Write to: 


The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society 


HEAD OFFICE: 109 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
LONDON OFFICE: 6 BELL YARD, LAW COURTS, W.C.2 
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despondency. And some few account- 
ants certainly know something about 
a highly specialised section of the 
periodical press, the house magazine. 
One is tempted to call it “that post- 
war creation,” but although it has 
proliferated amazingly in the past 
twelve years or so, it has a longer 
history than that. 

The house magazine, if we define it 
as a periodical published by a firm or 
institution, comes in two principal 
shapes, the staff magazine and the 
prestige publication intended for 
customers (although the staff may 
well be interested in it also). There 
are points at which the two overlap— 
as, for example, when a manufac- 
turing business publishes a magazine 
mainly for its retailers, but by and 
large the distinction is a _ valid 
one. 

But if there are only two broad 
groups of house publications, the 
number of different approaches to 
the problems of production are 
without number. Should the editor 
be a staff man with a flair for writing, 
or a professionai engaged for the 
particular purpose? Should he be 
given a free hand or should he be 
strictly controlled by the manage- 
ment? Should the staff magazine be 
issued free, or should at least a 
nominal sum be charged? The 
answers vary from magazine to 
magazine, and newcomers to the 
field need not nowadays learn by their 
own mistakes. There are at least two 
associations of house magazine 
editors, which in the past few years 
have built up a useful body of 
experience that can save a neophyte 
editor from at least some of the errors 
he might otherwise make; while the 
business that would like to have its 
own publication but can find neither 
the time nor the talent to produce it 
can buy the help of any number of 
organisations willing and eager to 
take on the job, doing just as much or 
as little of the work as the manage- 
ment wishes to farm out. The ad- 
vertising agents of the concern may 
themselves do this kind of work, and 
if they don’t they can certainly 
recommend some agency that will. 

There are still questions to be 
answered, first in time if not in im- 
portance being how much is to be 


spent on the magazine? A prestige 
publication can take its share of the 
advertising appropriation, a_ staff 
magazine is properly part of the 
expenditure on staff amenities; but 
here again the answers show no 
regular pattern, and the production 
costs of the house magazines of any 
two or three businesses taken at 
random will seldom bear any rational 
relationship either to one another or 
to the size of the organisation they 
represent. Nor will the magazine of 
any particular company, whether it 
be staff or prestige, necessarily reflect 
the personality of that company as it 
shows itself in its other staff or public 
relations. 

For each magazine has its editor, 
and the editor, although his em- 
ployers do not always recognise the 
fact, is the key man of the operation. 
He can be a very fortunate person— 
if, for instance, he is an employee of 
the business, bringing to this new 
activity a lively mind, a willingness to 
learn and flair, and given by his 
employers a free hand and a liberal 
budget. Few employees of any busi- 
ness have so enjoyable an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their whole 
personality so rewardingly—and the 
productions of some businesses, both 
staff and prestige, reflect just such 
happiness in their creators. Perhaps 
the ideal prescription is just such a 
man; perhaps the employee can bring 
to his task a knowledge of and an 
affection for the business that a man 
specially recruited, or an outside 
agency, cannot match. Perhaps even 
the “amateur” touch his magazine is 
likely to show is itself (provided it is 
not too marked) endearing. Or per- 
haps these dangerous generalisations 
are true, if they are true at all, only of 
staff magazines; certainly many busi- 
nesses want their prestige publica- 
tions to have a professional polish 
that the “amateur” may find it hard 
to attain. 

Whether professional polish is 
carried or not, there is the problem of 
the budget. One highly relevant 
aspect is whether or not the maga- 
zine should carry advertising. Of 
course not, says one management, 
we'll foot the whole bill and have a 
clean-looking job. Of course yes, 
says another, the advertisements will 


have their own interest and usefulness. 

Policy poses other questions again. 
Is the magazine to be a voice-piece 
for management? Probably yes, to at 
least a limited extent, but it had 
better be with great discretion: the 
sceptical Briton is not subject to 
overt uplift of the kind used by a 
great many American staff magazines. 
Again, is the magazine to carry 
material designed to educate the staff 
technically? Probably no, if there is 
any professional or technical maga- 
zine already in circulation. And, 
fundamental after such policy 
questions are decided, is the editor to 
be given his head in carrying them 
out? The answer here is clear enough, 
but lamentably often managements 
are not brave enough to accept it: 
choose your man carefully, tell him 
what you want, and then leave him to 
it. The whole field of house magazine 
production, staff and prestige alike, 
provides any number of specialised 
demonstrations of deprecatory 
adages about committees. 

And who is to do the writing and 
drawing and photography for the 
magazine? Probably professionals, if 
it is a prestige magazine, although 
even here the specially talented on 
the staff will want to try their hands. 
If it is a staff magazine, then ob- 
viously the staff, if they can; and the 
yes or the no here provides a sub- 
division of the species. There are 
excellent staff magazines which are 
obviously done outside the organi- 
sation; there are others as good which 
can obviously say, “All my own 
work.” (There are naturally bad ones 
in each group, too.) Even amongst 
the most literate staffs it is seldom 
that an editor can find as many 
writers and artists and photographers 
as he would wish; but even when he 
can he must keep his exuberance in 
check, and remember his main pur- 
pose, which is almost certainly news 
—and largely news within a circle of 
modest radius. News of weddings 
and births and retirements and deaths 
and staff outings and staff promotions 
and staff achievements. We all like 
reading about ourselves; hence the 
staff magazine. Hence in part per- 
haps, if managements were quite 
honest about it, the prestige publica- 
tion too. 
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That Circular ! 


—Revocable and Discretionary Settlements 


The four-page circular with the title Finance Act, 1958, Settlements, which the Special 
Commissioners of Income Tax have issued to all surtax payers is causing much un- 
necessary worry to many of the recipients. Beyond inviting attention to the time limits 
within which action may be taken to remove settlements from the scope of the new 
provisions, and the circumstances in which the Commissioners of Inland Revenue will be 
prepared to use their discretion to extend the time limits, it contains no explanation 
whatever of the Sections reproduced—Sections 21 and 22 of the Finance Act, 1958, and 
Sections 404, 405, 407 and 408 of the Income Tax Act, 1952. Few taxpayers can hope to 
understand these Sections, and the purpose could surely have been better served by calling 
the attention of taxpayers to the legislation, either with a brief explanatory note of what 
it is about or preferably (since relatively few taxpayers are actually concerned) with an 
invitation to write to the Inland Revenue for a copy of such a note. The cost of the leafl2t 
and its wholesale distribution must have been considerable. In the past many admirable 
notes have been issued by the Inland Revenue—such as those on capital allowances, 
surtax, double taxation relief—and we are at a loss to think why the difficult subject of 
this circular, revocable and discretionary trusts, was not accorded similar simplification, 
with the usual warning. Our article, prompted by the issue of the circular, gives an 
explanation of the subject for the accountant. 


Revocable Settlements 

By Section 411 (2) of the Income Tax Act, 1952, a “‘settle- 
ment” includes any disposition, trust, covenant, agree- 
ment or arrangement. Section 404 of the Act deals with 
revocable settlements (including settlements made abroad) 
and is divided into two parts, sub-Section (1) applying 
to settlements having the form of covenants to make 
annual payments, while sub-Section (2) is concerned 
with capital settlements. 

Sub-Section (1) provides that if and so long as the 
terms of any settlement are such that (a) any person has 
or may have power... . to revoke or otherwise determine 
the settlement or any provision thereof and, in the event 
of the exercise of the power, the settlor or the wife or 
husband of the settlor will or may cease to be liable to 
make any annual payments by virtue or in consequence 
of any provision of the settlement; or (5) the settlor or 
the wife or husband of the settlor may . . . cease, on the 
payment of a penalty, to be liable to make any annual 
payments by virtue or in consequence of any provision 
of the settlement, ther any sums payable by the settlor 
or the wife or husband of the settlor by virtue or in con- 
sequence of that provision of the settlement in any year 
of assessment are to be treated for all the purposes of the 
Act as the income of the settlor for that year. The sub- 
Section contemplates both the making of annual pay- 
ments by the settlor to the beneficiary direct and the 
making of annual payments by the settlor to trustees who 
will make payments to the teneficiary. 

Sub-Section (2) then provides that if and so long as 
the terms of any settlement are such that (a) any person 


has or may have power . . . to revoke or otherwise deter- 
mine the settlement or any provision thereof; and (d) in 
the event of the exercise of the power, the settlor or the 
wife or husband of the settlor will or may become 
beneficially entitled to the whole or any part of the 
property then comprised in the settlement, or of the in- 
come arising from the whole or any part of the property 
so comprised, any income arising under the settlement 
from the property comprised in the settlement in any 
year of assessment or from a corresponding part of that 
property, or a corresponding part of any such income, is 
also to be treated for all the purposes of the Act as the 
income of the settlor for that year. 

If the power of revocation or determination is exercis- 
able within six years of the time when the particular 
property first becomes comprised in the settlement the 
Section applies immediately; but if the power is not 
exercisable within that time, it applies only as from the 
date on which it becomes exercisable. The power to 
revoke or determine must, however, be found in the 
terms of the settlement and not arise from some circum- 
stance independent of it (C.J.R. v. Wolfson (1949), 31 
T.C. 141). 


Two House of Lords Decisions 

In 1957 two important decisions were given in the House 
of Lords on the construction of Section 38 (2) of the 
Finance Act, 1938 (now repealed), from which Section 
404 (2) of the Income Tax Act, 1952, is derived. In 
Countess of Kenmare v. C.1.R. [1958] A.C. 267, the 
trustees of a fund of some £700,000 were empowered to 
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transfer to the settlor, who was fifty years of age at the 
time of making the settlement, amounts of the trust fund 
not exceeding £60,000 in any period of three years, so 
that when she was between eighty and ninety the whole 
of the trust fund might have been received by her. The 
House held there was power to determine the settlement. 
Lord Reid said that although there must be a real 
possibility of there being power to release the whole of 
the fund before the death of the settlor, that did not mean 
there must be a probability in the sense that the event was 
more likely to happen than not. 

In C.J.R. v. Saunders [1958] A.C. 285, on the other 
hand, the trustees of a settlement were empowered to 
apply any part of the capital of trust funds amounting to 
£25,100 for the benefit of a specified class including the 
settlor’s wife, with a limitation that the capital of the 
trust should not be reduced below £100. It was held that 
the settlor was not chargeable to surtax in respect of the 
income from the trust fund because a power to dispose 
of nearly the whole of the capiial subject to the settlement 
was not a power to bring it or any provision of it to an 
end. It was not a power “to revoke or otherwise deter- 
mine the settlement of any provision thereof” within 
Section 38 (2) (a) of the Act of 1938. 


Power to Diminish 

Evidently the Inland Revenue considered that the method 
of avoiding Section 404 of the Income Tax Act, 1952, so 
successfully employed in Saunders’ case, should be 
stopped, and Section 21 of the Finance Act, 1958, is the 
result. Sub-Section (1) provides, in effect, that the same 
result is to occur under Section 404 (1) of the Act of 1952 
if there is power to diminish either the amount of the 
payments to be made to the beneficiary or the amount of 
the annual payments which the settlor or the wife or 
husband of the settlor has to make. The same sub- 
Section also covers cases where the amount of the annual 
payments can be diminished in consideration of the 
payment of a penalty. But the settlement is caught only to 
the extent of the power to diminish any payments under 
the settlement. Hence, if there is a power to reduce a 
settlor’s obligation to make annual payments from, say, 
£100 to £75 a year, £25 is caught by the new legislation 
and will form part of the settlor’s taxable income, even 
though he pays away the full £100 each year. 

If there is an income settlement made before April 16, 
1958, the new provision will not apply if the settlement 
was entered into in connection with a judicial separation 
or separation agreement or with the dissolution or 
annulment of a marriage. But in future it will be necessary 
to provide a formula in the maintenance or separation 
agreement for automatic diminution of the payments to 
be made if the husband’s income drops to the wife’s 
income increases—for example, £x for every £100 by 
which the husband’s income falls. 

Section 21 (2) provides that in Section 404 (2) of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, references to a power to revoke 
or otherwise determine a settlement or any provision 
thereof shall be deemed to include references to: (a) 
any power to diminish the property comprised in the 


settlement; and (6) any power to diminish the amount of 
any payments which are or may be payable under the 
settlement to any person other than the settlor or the wife 
or husband of the settlor. 

Paragraph (5) refers to the kind of settlement where the 
settlor or his wife is entitled to the balance of the settle- 
ment income after a portion of it has been paid to other 
persons. Thus, if the settlement provides that three- 
fourths of the income is to be paid to A, and the balance 
to the settlor’s wife, but there is power for the trustees to 
decrease the amount of income payable to A, then the 
increased amount of income available to the settlor’s 
wife will be treated as the settlor’s income, in addition 
to the one-fourth which the wife is entitled to in any 
event. 


Escape Provisions 

The provisions of Section 21 are to apply for all purposes 
of income tax for the year 1958/59 and subsequent years 
of assessment, and for the purposes of surtax for the year 
1957/58. But if the offending power caught in the mesh of 
the new legislation has not been exercised since April 15, 
1958, and is removed from the settlement before April 6, 
1959, or such later date as the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue may in any particular case allow, then the new 
provisions will not apply and the tax liability for this year 
and the surtax liability for last year will not be affected; 
nor will the provisions apply in future years. However, 
this let-out provision applies only to settlements made 
before April 16, 1958, where neither the settlor nor the 
wife or husband of the settlor has received or is entitled 
to any consideration or benefit in connection with the 
alteration of the settlement. 

Where the power to be expunged is vested in an indi- 
vidual he can release it; but a power vested in trustees as 
such cannot, in the absence of a special provision to that 
effect in the settlement, be released: Re Gestetner (1953, 
Ch. 672). It may therefore be necessary in some cases, in 
order to avoid the Section, for an application to be made 
to the Court under the Variation of Trusts Act, 1958. 

The Special Commissioners’ circular points out that 
the discretion given the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue to extend the time limits beyond April 5, 1959, 
will be exercised only where the parties themselves have 
taken all reasonable steps to secure the extinction of the 
power in time, and their failure to do so is due to circum- 
stances beyond their control. Mainly, the discretion is 
designed to cover cases where an application to the Court 
is necessary. 

Section 21 (5) of the Act of 1958 makes it clear that 
Sections 404 and 405 of the Income Tax Act, 1952, apply 
to settlements made abroad, and is inserted to rectify an 
omission in that Act. It will be seen that in some cases 
Section 404 will apply without the aid of Section 21 of the 
Act of 1958, as in the Countess of Kenmare’scase;in others 
it will apply only with the aid of Section 21. 


Discretionary Trusts 
Section 405 of the Income Tax Act, 1952, applies to 
settlements the income of which is accumulated, and pro- 
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vides that if the settlor or his wife has any interest in the 
settlement income, then, to the extent to which it is not 
distributed, the income is to be treated as the settlor’s 
income. Section 22 of the Finance Act, 1958, in effect 
extends Section 405 to cases where the income is not 
accumulated. It is a new Section drawn in very wide 
terms and having no connection with the decision in 
Saunders’ case. Surprisingly, having regard to the prob- 
lems it will pose for some settlors, it was introduced into 
the Finance Bill after the Committee stage had been 
concluded. It is deemed to be included in the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, immediately before Section 406, and is supple- 
mentary to Sections 404 and 405. 

Section 22 (1) provides that if and so long as the terms 
of a settlement (wherever made) are such that any person 
has a discretionary power to secure the payment or 
application of the settled property or income for the 
benefit of the settlor or the settlor’s spouse, the settled 
income is to be treated as the settlor’s income for tax 
purposes, unless it already falls to be so regarded under 
another Section. If all the settlement income is subject to 
this discretionary power, all of it has to be treated as the 
settlor’s income; while if part of the income or property 
is subject to the discretionary power, a corresponding 
part of the income has to be treated as that of the settlor. 


Types of Trusts Affected 

At the Report stage of the Finance Bill, the Solicitor- 
General gave three examples of cases against which 
Section 22 is directed, namely: 


(1) Where a discretion is conferred on someone te pay or 
apply the settled property in either of two ways: (a) for 
the benefit of the settlor or the settlor’s spouse, or (4) 
for the benefit of another beneficiary, and the effective 
decision as to how the funds are to be applied is taken not 
when the settlement is made but from time to time as the 
income arises from distribution. In such a case a settlor 
has not effectively alienated his income away from him- 
self in advance. 

(2) A covenantor makes annual payments for seven years 
to a trustee in trust for X, with power for the trustee to 
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make the payments to someone else instead, e.g. the wife 
of the settlor. Such a case would not previously be caught. 
(3) A settlement on trust to pay the income of the settled 
funds at discretion to any one or more members of a class 
including the settlor’s wife would not be caught by the 
pre-1958 legislation; nor would a settlement in which 
neither the settlor nor his wife could become bene- 
ficially entitled to any part of the settled funds, but the 
settled funds could, at discretion, be applied for the wife’s 
benefit, e.g. in reduction of an overdraft. 


Exempted Cases 

Section 22 (2), like the provisos in Section 404 of the Act 
of 1952, exempts cases where the discretionary power 
cannot be exercised within six (or more) years after the 
settled income first arises. In such event, the Section does 
not apply for so long as the power cannot be exercised, 
and the income does not fall to be treated as that of the 
settlor until the six-year (or longer) period has elapsed. 

There is, too, a let-out provision, as in Section 21, so 
that if settlements made before July 9, 1958, which would 
be caught by Section 22 because of an offending dis- 
cretionary power, are altered so that the discretionary 
power in favour of the settlor or his wife is removed from 
the settlement before April 6, 1959, they will not be caught 
for income tax for this year or for surtax for last year. 
But this is provided the discretionary power has not been 
exercised after July 8, 1958. (The different dates apply 
because of the late introduction of the relevant clause in 
the Finance Bill.) 

In the case of Section 22 (but not Section 21) there is 
also exemption if any income arising under or property 
comprised in the settlement only becomes payable to the 
settlor, or the wife or husband of the settlor, in the events 
specified in Section 405 (2), proviso, of the Act of 1952. 
This proviso refers to interests of the settlor which can 
only uring benefit in cases of bankruptcy or the death of 
the principal beneficiaries. 

Income which is treated as that of the settlor under 
Section 22 is to be excluded in calculating income of the 
trust for the purpose of Sections 407 and 408 of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952. 


pointing out that the old method 
produced a charge not (except in the 
early or closing years of the business) 
based in any way on the profits of the 
year in question. The unsatisfactory 
features of the method are indicated 


Number 19 in the Recommendations 
on Accounting Principles, issued by 
the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in England and Wales under the 
above title, is welcome. It replaces 
various Recommendations issued be- 
tween 1942 and 1954. Much water 


has flowed under the bridges since the 
early recommendations. 

The Recommendation sets out the 
requirements of the Companies Act, 
1948, regarding the treatment of tax 
in accounts of companies. It then 
deals with the basis of the charge, 


and the general practice now adopted 
is recommended—namely, to charge 
in the appropriation account the 
estimated amount of income tax that 
will be paid based on the profits of 
the year and maintaining amounts 
provided or specifically set aside for 
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underwood 
masters your 
paper work 


with a range of fast, accurate : 
easy-to-operate 
accounting machines 


Easy to operate because with the simple Swelve key keyboard, fast touch operation is 
quickly and naturally acquired. No matté® Row small or how large your organization, 
there’s a machine in the Underwood range precisely suited to your needs. The new Under- 
wood Postmaster ‘92’ Duplex Accounting Ma¢iine is one such equipment. Having incor- 
porated in it a range of features normally assoeiated only with the larger and more costly 
machines, the Underwood Postmaster meets the needs of many small and medium class 
businesses. Its performance is outstanding. Write or telephone for more details to 


4-12 NEW OXFORD STREET LONDON WCl. CHA $131. Sales and Service everywhere. 


u underwood business machines limited 
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Established 1807 


FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSELL 


INDUSTRIAL AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 


@ Plant and machinery valued for balance sheets, amalgamations, 
new issues, estate duty, fire insurances, etc. 


Auctions anywhere in the British Isles. 
Surveyors and valuers of factories, mills, wharves and warehouses. 


Estate agents for all industrial premises. 


All business conducted from the City of London 


10 LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: ROYal 4861 (4 lines) 


YOU WERE ILL... 


would your income be safe 


Most people face a big drop in income sooner or later if they cannot work 
from illness or accident. 


Are YOU insured against this risk? 
“WOW DO | INSURE MY INCOME P’’ “CAN | CLAIM MORE THAN ONCEP” 
By taking out a PERMANENT Yes. As often and for as long as 
SICKN! INSURANCE POLICY necessary. If you are so ill that you 
to provide a weekly income if illness cannot work again, the payments ae 
or accident stops you working. continueaslongastheinsurance lasts. “Te 


“HOW LONG DOES THE INSURANCE| | THE POLICY BEGANCELLED BY] cenende an your age at ad 


LAST P”” THE COMPANY IF | CLAIM HEAVILY P”* the type of benefit. If you do not need 
payments to begin until you have been 


It is usual to take a policy that goes NO. No matter how much benefit 
on to age 65 so that you are pro- you draw the Company cannot off work for six months you can secure 
tected throughout normal working cancel or amend the Policy on this 


life. account. 
THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE CO. LTD. UP TO AGE 65 


S 3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Tel: LANgham 0341 (4 lines) FOR £5 A YEAR 

| ] Please send me full particulars of Permanent Sickness Insurance: | if you are under 32 now and can pass a 
| NAME medical examination. (You can start at 
: 


ADDRESS any age up to 50). 
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current income tax liabilities and 
those subsequently arising based on 
profits to date. It is recognised that 
in a new business the ideal has to be 
attained gradually by setting aside in 
each of the early years, not only the 
liability based on those years, but a 
further sum which will be needed 
when the preceding year basis is in 
full swing. A similar position arises 
on a switch from the old method to 
the new. 

The minimum amount to be pro- 
vided as an actual liability is best 
regarded as any amount due for 
payment at the date of the balance 
sheet and any amount accruing at 
that date, but not then due for pay- 
ment, in respect of the income tax 
year in which the balance sheet date 
falls. 

While there is no_ universally 
accepted practice regarding the 
amount to be set aside for future tax, 
there are practical advantages in 
labelling these reserves as “amounts 
set aside for future income tax.” The 
maximum amount which can fairly 
be set aside is the income tax which 
will be payable under assessments 
based on profits to date, excluding 
amounts properly grouped with 
current liabilities. 

The recommendations may be 
summarised thus: 


(a) the charge for income tax should 
be based on the profit for the year and 
be so described: 

(6) any material adjustment of 
amounts charged in previous years 
should be shown separately; 

(c) new companies and companies 
changing from the old method should 
set aside additional sums until all income 
tax based on profits to date has been set 
aside; 

(d) the balance sheet should show by 
note or otherwise the basis of the tax 
amounts, and make it clear, where 
relevant, that the full amount on profits 
to date has not been set aside; 

(e) amounts set aside for future tax 
should consist only of: 

(i) any amount in respect of the 
income tax year commencing after the 
balance sheet date: 

(ii) if the accruals basis is used in 
calculating the tax liabilities, the pro- 
portion of the current year’s tax from 
the balance sheet date to April 5 
followir g; 

(f) amounts set aside for future tax 


should not be aggregated with reserves 
or grouped with liabilities; 

(g) dividends, etc., received should be 
shown gross and the tax included in the 
charge to tax in the appropriation 
account; 

(h) tax paid under Schedule A and not 
recovered by recoupment from rent paid 
should be similarly included; 

(i) debenture interest and other 
annual charges should be charged gross 
and the income tax deducted from that 
chargeable for the year; 

(j) dividends paid should be shown 
net; 

(k) (i) if a claim for loss relief under 
Section 341 is dealt with in the ac- 
counts in question and the relief is 
less than the tax on income from 
other sources, the tax should be 
shown after taking the relief into 
account and be described as income 
tax based on the profit of the year; 

(ii) if the tax recoverable exceeds 
that on the income from other 
sources, the excess should be shown 
as income tax recoverable; 

(iii) in the balance sheet, the amount 
recoverable should be set off against 
tax due (or future tax if appropriate), 
or as an asset reduced by liabilities for 
tax, etc.; 

(iv) if the relief is not dealt with in 
the accounts in which the loss is 
incurred and the amount is material, 
it should be made clear that Section 
341 relief has not been taken into 
account and, when it is brought in 
subsequently, it should be shown 
separately as relating to a previous 
year; 

(/) if material, the amount of tax 
(including profits tax) deferred by capital 
allowances should be carried forward 
and shown separately on the balance 
sheet, the difference between the amounts 
so deferred at the beginning and end of 
the period being taken into the appro- 
priation account. If this practice is not 
followed, there should be an indication 
of the (material) effect on the present 
and future results. If the effect of invest- 
ment allowances is material, the extent 
should be shown; 

(m) where depreciation or amortisa- 
tion is provided to a material extent on 
assets not attracting capital allowances, 
or on assets which do attract them but 
on amounts materially less than the 
sumsshown in the accounts, any material 
difference in the future tax charge should 
be disclosed: and 

(n) in general, the net effect of special 
factors which have materially distorted 
the tax charge or will affect it in the 
future, whether upwards or downwards, 
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or even extinguish it, should be indi- 
cated. 


Subsidiaries controlled and trading 
overseas 

When consolidate. accounts include 
profits and reserves of subsidiaries con- 
trolled and trading overseas, which on 
distribution as dividends to the holding 
company would be subject to overseas 
distribution tax (if any) and United 
Kingdom income tax and profits tax 
(after double tax relief), an appropriate 
note must be made if any material tax 
results from distribution. Information 
should also be given of any material 
amount of profits that has escaped 
United Kingdom tax. 


Overseas Trade Corporations 

In consolidated accounts, the fact that 
exempt trading profit will attract tax if 
distributed should be mentioned. 


Surtax 

The possibility of a direction for surtax 
need not be mentioned unless one is 
probable. An investment company 
affected should have a note on its 
accounts to that effect. 


Tax Reserve Certificates 

These certificates should be shown 
separately on the balance sheet as a 
current asset. The interest should be 
shown as interest, not deducted from the 
tax charge. If accrued interest is taken to 
credit, it should only be on certificates 
which have since been applied in pay- 
ment of taxes. 


ACCOUNTANCY— 
CONCESSIONARY RATE 


Articled clerks of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales may receive 
ACCOUNTANCY for 15s. a year, 
postage included, instead of the 
normal subscription of twice 
that amount. Articled clerks and 
other students of the Society are 
also entitled to subscribe at the 
concessionary rate. 

Those eligible are invited to 
subscribe for one year as from 
any issue. A form of application 
may be obtained from the offices 
of the Institute. 
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Surtax and Companies— VIII 


series have been: 


Previous articles in the 
I. The three provisions determining 
whether or not a company is one whose 
income may become liable to surtax 
March, 1958 (pages 129-30) 
II, Apportionments -" aspect of one of 
the three provisions) .. 
184-5) 


Ill. Distributions 


Apportionment of Income (contd.) 

AT THE END of the article in this series 
(September, 1958, pages 462-3) we 
gave a simple example showing the 
computation of the surtax payable 
by a company. A more difficult 
illustration is given below. The 
shareholders include two companies 
to which the provisions of Section 
245 apply, one company to which 
those provisions do not apply and 
trustees of a trust for a minor. The 
income from the trust property is to 
be accumulated until the beneficiary 
reaches the age of twenty-one years. 


Illustration 

The profits of the Toby Trading Com- 
pany Limited were £163,000. The share- 
holdings of the members are given in the 
first two columns of Table I and the 
amounts originally apportioned in the 
last two. 

E. Lowe and H. Split are the trustees 
of the accumulating trust. Ofset Manu- 
facturers Ltd. is a company which is not 
within the scope of Section 245. Howl 
Investments Ltd. and Tame Invest- 
ments Ltd. have the shareholders 
shown below. 


Howl Tame 
Investments Investments 
Ltd. Ltd. 
A. Howl “ii 4,000 2,000 
Mrs. A. Howl .. 500 
E. Lowe and H. 
Split a 2,000 4,000 
Tame Invest- 
ments Ltd. .. 4,000 
C. Pole is 1,500 2,000 
N. Clay ae 4,000 
16,000 8,000 


The amounts of the income of The 
Toby Trading Company Ltd. appor- 
tioned to Howl Investments Ltd. and 
Tame Investments Ltd. will be appor- 
tioned among the shareholders of those 
companies as follows: 


IV. Clearance; Directions ... June, 1958 
(pages 290-1) 
V. Statutory Declarations ... July, 1958 
(pages 350-1) 
VI, Apportionment of Income 
April, 1588 (pages August, 1958 (pages 402-3) 
.. May, 1958 (pages VII. Apportionment of Income (contd.) 
239-40 September, 1958 (pages 462-3) 
A. Howl 6,300 
A. Howl 8,000 E. Lowe and H. Split . 12,600 
Mrs. A. Howl 1,000 C. Pole... 6,300 
E. Lowe and H. Split 4,000 
Tame Investments Ltd. 8,000 £25,200 
C. Pole 3,000 
N. Clay 8,000 


To ascertain the surtax payable, the 


£32,000 
<_<. amounts applicable to individuals from 
all sources must be aggregated. This 
Teme Iavestmente Lad: £ computation is shown in Table II. 

Income of The Toby Trading , 

Co. Ltd.: The amounts apportioned to these 
Preference Shares i,200 individuals, less dividends actuaily 
Ordinary Shares 16,000 received out of the income in ques- 

17.200 tion, would be added to their other 
Income of Howl Investments incomes for the purpose of ascer- 
Ltd. 8,000 taining the surtax payable, as shown 
in the illustration in the article in this 
£25,200 series in September. 
Table I 
Shareholders Apportionments 
6 per cent. 
Preference Ordinary Preference Ordinary 
Shares Shares Shares Shares 
£ £ 
A. Howl . 20,000 64,000 
Mrs. A. Howl - 15,000 900 
I. Howl. son of A. Howl (aged 28 years) 4,000 12,800 
U. Stone, married daughter of A. Howl 4,000 12,800 
Ofset Manufacturers Ltd. ie 5,000 16,000 
E. Lowe and H. Split 15,000 2,000 900 6,400 
Howl Investments Ltd. 10,000 32,000 
Tame Investments Ltd. 20,000 5,000 1,200 16,000 
50,000 50,000 3,000 160,000 
Table II 
Howl Tame 
Individual Toby Trading _ Investments Investments Total 
Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. 
£ £ £ £ 

A. Howl anaes Mrs. 

Howl) - 64,900 9,000 6,300 80,200 
I. Howl 12,800 12,800 
U. Stone 12,800 12,800 
C. Pole 3,000 6,300 9,300 
N. Clay 8,000 8,000 

90,500 20,000 12,600 123,100 
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ress 


With a Monroe 8N-213 you get all the advantages of a fully automatic 
adding-calculator. Drudgery disappears from routine figure work and even 
the most complex calculations become merely a matter of feeding figures 
and pressing easy-to-select keys. Exclusive Monro-Matic features mean that 
there is less to remember, less to do, less possibility of human error. Here is 
a machine that cuts costs and saves time in every department where figure 
work counts. 


Monroe Calculators range from simple hand-operated models to the 
world’s most advanced machines. With Monroe you can bank on the 
best advice on choosing and using your machine and the most efficient 


and reliable after-sales service. 


For further particulars, please write or telephone : 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. COVent Garden O211 
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|| APPRECIATE A WIDE CHOICE 


XXViii 


ET A PENSION? 


People not in pensionable employment are now 
able to provide themselves with a pension on very 


favourable terms. 


In view of the widely differing circumstances 
of the individuals concerned, we have designed 


Write for our booklet ‘‘ Your Pension—Which Way?” two separate forms of contract, of which one 
for full details of these two plans. or the other can be adapted to suit most 
requirements. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


for Mutual Life Assurance 33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
Tel: Mansion House 6543 


PEOPLE WHO READ “ACCOUNTANCY” 
KNOW THE VALUE OF A WELL 
BOUND ACCOUNT BOOK AND 


OF STOCK RULINGS. HENCE 
THEY ALWAYS INSIST ON THE 


Guildhall SERIES 


OVER 300 RULINGS FOR ANALYSIS, WAGE & COMPANY WORK 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE REVISED BLUE BOOK (No, 31) 
CONTAINING UP TO DATE [ILLUSTRATIONS SIZES AND PRICES 


TOLLIT & HARVEY LID. 


THE *“*RULING” HOUSE 


40 GRESTTAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 | 
TFLEPHONE: MONARCH 8571 
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Payment of Tax 

It must not be overlooked that under 
the provisions of Section 249 (3), 
Income Tax Act, 1952, the surtax 
payable in respect of amounts appor- 
tioned to individuals is assessed 
originally upon those individuals in 
the name of the company and is 
normally payable by the company. 
The procedure laid down in the Act 
requires the notice of assessment to be 
served first on the individual, and only 
if he does not elect to pay within 
twenty-eight days is the notice served 
on the company. If the member 
elects to pay but fails to do so by 
January 1 in the year immediately 
following the year of assessment or 
within twenty-eight days of the date 
of election, whichever is later, the 
assessment may be made on the 
company. If the notice of charge is 
served on the company or its liqui- 
dator and payment is not made 
within three months from the date of 
service or before January 2 in the 
year next following the year of assess- 
ment, whichever is later, the tax 
may, without prejudice to the right 
to recover it from the company, be 


recoverable from the member on 
whom the tax was assessed. In prac- 
tice, the company will normally pay 
the surtax. 


Dividends Paid Out of Directed 
Income 

Section 249 (5) provides that where 
any undistributed income which has 
been assessed and charged to surtax 
is subsequently distributed, it is not 
to form part of the individual’s total 
income for surtax purposes. Where, 
therefore, a direction has been made, 
the sums on which surtax has been 
paid must be distinguished from those 
on which surtax has not been paid. 


Profits Tax and Surtax 

When the actual profits for any 
period after December 31, 1951, are 
computed and any profits tax is 
payable by a body corporate for any 
chargeable accounting period falling 
wholly or partly within that period, 
there may be deducted in computing 
the actual profits such an amount as 
after deduction of income tax at the 
standard rate in force for the year of 


Taxation Notes 


Illegal Gains 

If a trade or vocation is carried on, 
the profits are taxable, even if the 
trade or vocation is illegal. Thus the 
profits from manufacturing illegal 
automatic machines (Mann v. Nash, 
1932, 16 T.C. 523); the profits from 
illegal street betting (Southern v. 
A.B., 1933, 18 T.C. 59); and profits 
from selling whisky in contravention 
of the laws of another country, in- 
volving the making of untrue customs 
declarations in the United Kingdom 
(Lindsay, Woodward and Hiscox v. 
C.1.R., 1933, 18 T.C. 43) have all 
been held to be assessable. 

The courts in Eire have taken a 
different line. There, if the carrying 
on of a trade is wholly illegal and 
criminal, the income is not taxable, 


but where the profits of a legal trade 
include profits from illegal methods 
of conducting it, e.g. selling drink 
during prohibited hours, there can be 
no exclusion of the latter profits 
(Hayes v. Duggan, 1928, I.R. 269; 
Gordon v. Dunleavy, 1928, I.R. 595; 
Collins & Ors. v. Mulvey, 1955, 
I.T.C. No. 83). 

A fine imposed upon a company 
for a breach of the law is not a loss 
connected with the business; it is an 
imposition upon the company per- 
sonally (C.J.R. v. Alexander von 
Glehn & Co., 1912, 12 T.C. 238). The 
amount in dispute in that case was a 
penalty imposed under the Customs 
(War Powers) Act, 1915. Lord 
Sterndale, M.R., said: “there seems 
to me to be a difference between a 
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assessment during which the period 
ends would be equal to the profits tax 
payable and apportionable to the 
period (Section 68, Finance Act, 
1952). The effect of this Section is to 
reduce the amount apportioned 
among the members by the grossed 
up equivalent of the profits tax 
payable. 

Section 31 (2), Finance Act, 1947, 
provides that profits tax is not to be 
levied in respect of any trade or 
business carried on by a company 
during any chargeable accounting 
period if, for periods covering the 
whole of the chargeable accounting 
period, the whole of the actual income 
of the company is apportioned under 
the provisions of Section 245 and all 
the persons to whom it is apportioned 
are individuals. If one or more of the 
shareholders is not an individual, 
the relief under Section 31 (2) applies 
only if the company and the share- 
holders all elect that all shareholders 
(other than individuals) shall be 
treated as carrying on the trade in 
partnership. 


[To be continued] 


commercial loss in trading and a 
penalty imposed upon a person or a 
company for a breach of the law 
which they have committed in that 
trading.” 

Where goods are confiscated by the 
Customs, however, there does not 
appear to be anything in the Income 
Tax Acts requiring their cost to be 
disallowed in computing profits or 
losses. 


Balancing Charges 
If an asset in the nature of plant and 
machinery is on part-time use other- 
wise than for trade purposes, the 
initial and annual allowances are to 
be such as may be just and reason- 
able having regard to all the circum- 
stances. Any balancing charge or 
allowance has also to be just and 
reasonable (Sections 279 (3), 289, 
293, Income Tax Act, 1952). 

The usual method proposed by the 
Inland Revenue is as follows: 
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Private use 


Motor Car Percentage Amount Allowed 
£ £ £ £ 
Cost year to December 31, 1954 .. 1,400 
1955/56 Initial allowance... 
Annual allowance .. 
— 630 630 

770 

1956/57 do. 193 193 
577 

1957/58 do. 144 30 43 101 
433 

1958/59 do. 108 30 32 76 
325 

Proceeds of Sale 500 

Excess 175 75 1,000 

Cost... 1,400 

Proceeds 500 

Net Cost 900 

Average business use 

100+ 100+-70+70 
4 =85 per cent. 

Allowed 1,000 

Due 85 per cent. of £900 765 

Balancing Charge 235 


Working on the simple averages of 
percentages can give the most absurd 
results; it is mathematically unsound. 
The position is confused, too, by the 
diminishing instalment method of 
computation. It appears to be more 
reasonable and accurate to have re- 
gard to the proportion of the amounts 
allowed to the total written off in the 
computation prior to the calculation 
of the balancing charge. This method 
would give: 


£ 
Allowed .. 1,000 
1,000 
Due 1,075 x £900 a. 838 
Balancing charge a 162 


The allowances seem to be scaled 
down equitably. 

Had the initial allowance not been 
claimed, the computation would be 
as shown in the next column. 

The Revenue method benefits the 
taxpayer where there has been a 
greater portion of private use in the 
early and therefore high allowance 
years, but penalises him where, as 


Disallowed 
Percentage Amount Allowed 


£ £ £ 
Cost 1,400 
1955/56 350 350 
1,050 
1956/57 262 262 
788 
1957/58 197 30 59 138 
591 
1958/59 148 30 44 104 
443 103 854 
Proceeds 500 — — 
Excess 57 
Revenue Method: Alternative: 
£ £ 
Allowed 854 Allowed 854 
ger 854 £900 803 


cent. of £900 765 957 


Balancing charge 89 Balancing charge 51 


here, there was a greater portion in 
the later years. 

The absurdity of averaging simple 
percentages was seen in applying the 
original anti-avoidance of estate duty 
provisions of Section 46, Finance 
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Act, 1940, where the slice of the net 
assets of a company deemed to pass 
on death was the average of the per- 
centages which the deceased’s bene- 
fits in each of the three years prior to 
death bore to the income of the com- 
pany for the year. This could give 
such absurd results as this: 


Year 1 2 3 Total 
Benefits 4,000 4.000 2,500 10,500 
Company’s 

income 6,000 2,000 7,500 15,500 


Percentage 66% 200 334 67.74 
St 100 


Average 


On the Finance Act, 1944, the 
defect was remedied and the total 
benefits for the three (now five) years 
compared with the aggregate of the 
income of the company for those 
years, giving a mathematically sound 
result. 


Simplified Tax Deduction Cards 
The cards described in our June issue 
(page 295) are issued under the 
authority of Regulation 20, Statutory 
Regulations 1950, No. 453. The 
regulation provides that the Inspector 
of Taxes may issue such cards in 
suitable circumstances at his discre- 
tion; the taxpayer cannot insist that 
the simplified cards be used instead of 
the normal type of tax deduction 
card (No. P.11). Usually the simpli- 
fied tax deduction cards are used for 
personal and domestic employees. 


Trading by Non-residents through 
Agents 

The Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce has produced a booklet 
(price Is. net) entitled Liability to 
Income Tax and Profits Tax of Non- 
residents Trading in the United King- 
dom through Agents. The booklet 
contains a summary of the Sections 
of the legislation dealing with non- 
residents, relevant cases and details 
of double taxation reliefs under 
reciprocal agreements. To understand 
the profits tax references, it is neces- 
sary to use the Finance Acts. A list 
of comprehensive double taxation 
agreements concluded by the United 
Kingdom, together with their statu- 
tory instrument references, completes 
this useful booklet. 
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“Any office without a copy 
is unfurnished” 


—ACCOUNTANCY 


Income TAX presents problems to most of us at some time or another, 
but the subject is so vast and complicated that even company secretaries and accountants, 
whose advice is very often sought on tax matters, may be glad to turn to a never-failing 
source of expert guidance on income tax law and practice—they can rely upon the five 
volumes of Simon’s INcoME Tax for complete information. 


Lord Simon’s great work, now in its Second Edition, was compiled under 
his guidance by an experienced team of lawyers, accountants and officials from the Inland 
Revenue Department; in this way, all practical requirements are met and no aspect of the 
subject is neglected. Furthermore, helpful accountancy examples illustrate the text in a way 
which no amount of verbal explanation could excel. 


This is a book which speaks with the voice of authority, in clear under- 
standable terms, free from jargon and vague generalisations. It is a sound investment, 
particularly as the regular Service keeps it up to date by taking account of all developments 
such as judicial decisions, changes in practice and new legislation. Particular importance 
is attached to keeping subscribers fully informed of Budget changes without delay. The 
text of each new Finance Bill is in subscribers’ hands, complete with annotations, 
within a few days of the official publication date, while the text of the relevant portions 
of the Finance Act, fully annotated and indexed, is issued in booklet form only two 
or three weeks after Royal Assent. This is all just a part of the Simon Service! 


FIVE VOLUMES, INCLUDING INDEX: 


Price £15 15s. net per set; by post 8s. extra 
SERVICE: £3 3s. ANNUALLY 


An illustrated leaflet about SIMON’S INCOME TAX is obtainable from: 


BUTTERWORTHS, 88 KINGSWAY, LONDON W.C.2 
Showroom: 11-12 Bett YARD, TEMPLE Bar, W.C.2 
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New Defence Bonds 


pay 5% 


As well as the increased interest of 5%, the Bonds are repayable after 
is income tax free. 

Thus, the redemption yield grossed up for tax at the present standard 
rate of 8s. 6d. is as high as £5. 13s. 6d. per cent—with absolute security 
of capital. 

You can have up to £2,000 of these Bonds exclusive of holdings of earlier 
issues. Bonds inherited from a deceased holder or acquired by con- 
version of earlier issues can be held in addition. The interest, payable 
half-yearly, is not exempt from income tax, but tax is not de- 
ducted at source. 

On sale in £5 units. Buy all you can afford. 


5% Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 


£5.15.6 


per cent (gross) per annum it 
vou nav ray at the standard rar 


YOU CAN NOW HAVE 


1000 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


(Current issue) 
You are allowed up to 1,000 Certificates of the current issue (against 
600 previously) so you can make £250 clear profit in 7 years if you take 
up your full quota. 
Every 15/- Saving Certificate brings you in 5/- profit in only 7 years 
—that’s equal to nearly 44% interest. And because it’s income tax 
free, it’s actually worth 74% to you if you pay tax at standard rates. 
Even more if you pay surtax. 
Here’s the easiest possible way of saving. For all the family. Little 
by little or all at once everyone can acquire a really sizeable nest egg. 
Savings Certificates are easy to buy, to cash, to hold—and they’re 
very profitable. Buy one or more every week—starting NOW! 


1,000 Certificates bring 
you a tax free profit of 


£250 


voll information on Defence Bonds and Savings Certificates from your stockbroker, banker or other professional adviser, 


eaé from your local Savings Committee, Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 


BEST FOR 
ANNUITIES 


Example: 
MALE 68 
YIELD £12-8-0 p.a. 


ALF YEARL 
INSTALMENTS. 


Registered Office for the United Kingdom: 
CITY WALL HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


LONDON, E.C.2 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 5906/7 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London SW7 


SPECIALIZED TUITION 


is provided by 


The ‘B.C.A.’ 


which offers an unrivalled Service with such 
unique features as (a) free London and Pro- 
vincial Lectures; (b) a _ straightforward 
Guarantee of Tuition until Successful; (c) 
‘Credit for Merit’ refunds; (d) an intensive pre- 
examination programme to ensure a ‘Safe 
Pass’; (e) ‘Zest-—a monthly magazine for 
Students. 


A Personal Service with more than 


27.000 Successes 


To: The British College of Accountancy, 121 London Wall, EC2 
Please forward a College Prospectus, together with a 
Lecture Programme and specimen copy of ‘Zest’. | am 
interested in the examinations 


‘ 
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United States—Double Taxation on 
Royalties 

The convention between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, 
scheduled to the Double Taxation 
Relief (Taxes on Income) (U.S.A.) 
Order, 1946, provides by Articie 
VIII that a person resident in one of 
the countries and subject to tax there 
on copyright and patent royalties and 
similar payments derived from 
sources in the other country shall not 
be taxed on those payments in that 
other country unless he is engaged in 
trade or business through a “‘per- 
manent establishment” there. Thus 
patent royalties paid by a United 
Kindom licensee to a United States 
licensor are liable to tax in the United 
Kingdom only if the licensor has a 
permanent establishment here. 

By Statutory Instrument No. 1751 
of 1958, the charge to tax in each 
country is now limited to royalties 
directly associated with the business 
of the permanent establishment. It is 
also provided that credit shall be 
given in the United States for United 
Kingdom tax deducted from royalties 
arising in this country falling outside 
the scope of the new exemption. 

The change takes effect in the 
United Kingdom as from the fiscal 
year 1956/57. 


“‘Hiving-off” to Reduce Taxation 
While provisions have been made in 
the legislation to prevent a company 
from benefiting where appropriate 
from the cessation provisions when it 
is reconstructed without change of 
control, and also to counter savings 
in profits tax from hiving off parts of 
a business, there are as yet no such 
provisions where a sole trader or 
partnership forms a company to 
acquire the business. 

On such an event, it may be ad- 
visable to acquire the business in 
stages as the sale of part of a trade 
does not constitute discontinuance. 
This procedure is particularly useful 
where the accounting date is early in 
the year of assessment. 

Consider a case of this kind in the 
following illustration. 


Illustration 
A has carried on business for many years, 
making up his accounts to April 30. He has 


decided to form a company to take over the 
business. The profits have been: 


Year to 

April 30 Assessments 
1956 £14,000 1957/58 £14,000 
1957 20,000 1958/59 20,000 
1958 24,000 1959/60 24,000 


The expected profit for the year to April 
30, 1959, is £30,000, fixing the assessment 
for 1960/61. Total assessments for four 
years amount to £88,000. 

If he formed the company to. take over 
the whole business as from April 30, 1958, 
the assessments would be: 

On A: £ 

1957/58 increased to 


£20,000+ x £24,000 = 23,667 
1958/59 + x£24,000 .. = 2,000 
25,667 

On Company: 
1958/59 #4 x £30,000= 27,500 
1959/60 .. aa 30,000 
1960/61 . 30,000 
87,500 
Total on both 113.167 


If the company took over part of the 
business as from April 30, 1958, and the 
rest as from April 30, 1959, and the result 
was that the profits for the year to April 30, 
1959, were: A £20,000, company £10,000, 
the assessments would be: 

On A: £ 


1957/58 as originally 14,000 

1958/59 actual is: 
£24,000+ x £20,000 .. 20,333 
1959/60 x £20,000 1,667 
36,000 

On Company: 

1958/59 #4 x £10,000 9,167 
1959/60 .. 10,000 
1960/61 . 10 000 
29,167 
Total on both 65,167 


The company will have to pay profits 
tax, but only on its actual profits, which for 
the year to April 30, 1959, will be £10,000, 
not £30,000, as they would be if the whole 
business was taken over at once. 


Repayment Claims 

With taxation at its present rate, a 
taxpayer entitled to reliefs against 
taxed income should bear in mind 
the fact that it is not necessary to 
wait until the end of the year of 
assessment to make his repayment 
claim. Instalments of the repayment 
may be claimed at intervals con- 
venient to the taxpayer. On the first 
claim in a year of assessment, the 
form should be completed for the 
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whole year, but the amounts entered 
should be those to the date of making 
the claim. With the repayment there 
will be issued a form on which to 
claim the next instalment. 

On a claim at the end of the year, 
vouchers must be enclosed showing 
taxed income not less than that on 
which repayment is claimed, plus 
the amount of any annual charges, 
bank interest or building society 
interest paid. For bank interest paid 
there must be enclosed the bank 
certificate. Vouchers should also be 
enclosed for income that has suffered 
tax by deduction at a rate less than 
the standard rate by reason of double 
taxation relief. 

On an instalment claim, vouchers 
should be enclosed for every item of 
taxed income received to the date of 
the claim. 

Illustration 
A widow aged 66 has an income of £860 a 
year, all taxed at source. 

To July 31, 1958, she had received £300, 


all taxed at the full standard rate. She could 
obtain a repayment as follows: 


Age relief 2/9ths of £300 .. 67 
Personal allowance 140 
207 
£207 at 8/6= .. 87 19 6 
60 at 6/3= . 18 15 0 
33 at 3/9= . 63 9 
300 112 18 3 


If she then waited until the end of the 
year, the next instalment would be: 


Age relief 2/9ths of £800 £178 
Personal allowance .. 140 
318 

£318 at 8/6... 
360 at reduced rates re 60 0 0 
195 3 0 

Less £60 x3/Sths .. 36 0 O 
159 3 0 

First instalment. . 112 18 3 
Balance repayable 46 4 9 


It is probable that some restriction 
of the first instalment would be made 
to take into account, the margin, 
where it seemed likely that it would 
apply, say, a reduction in the repay- 
ment of about 30/86ths of £36, or 
£12 10s. Od. 
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Profits Tax—Payments Between 
Parent and Subsidiary Companies 
Summarised, Section 42 (5) of the 
Finance Act, 1938, provides that if 
any interest or other annual payment 
or any royalty or tent is paid by one 
company resident, or carrying on 
business in the United Kingdom 
(U.K.) to another company (whether 
so resident or carrying on business or 
not) and one company is a subsidiary 
(as defined for profits tax) of the 
other or both are subsidiaries of 
another company, then: 

(a) no deduction is to be allowed 
for such payments in computing the 
profits of the paying company, and 

(5) such payments are not to be 
included in the profits of the receiving 
company. 

This situation was amended by 
Section 69, Finance Act, 1948, so 
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that (a) and (d) did not apply to a 
payment made after December 31, 
1946, to a company resident in the 
U.K. except (a) where a grouping 
notice was in force with respect to 
both the paying and receiving com- 
panies, or (6) the payment had to be 
treated as part of the gross relevant 
distributions of the payer for any 
chargeable accounting period (i.e. 
in a director controlled company). 
Where a disallowed payment had to 
be taken in as part of the profits of 
the receiving company, the profits 
tax payable by it was reduced by the 
lower rate of tax (24 per cent. until 
March 31, 1956, then 3 per cent., on 
the payment or on the profit if less: 
this provision was to prevent double 
taxation. 

If a grouping notice by a third 
company was in force with respect to 


Recent Tax Cases 
By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.£., B.LITT. 


Income Tax 


Trade — Balancing charge — Appellant 
owner of two aircraft let on hire to 
company— Destruction of one aircraft— 
Other aircraft under repair at time— 
Whether trade permanently discontinued 
at or after destruction—Income Tax Act, 
1918, Schedule D, Case I—Income Tax 
Act, 1945, Section 17. 


The case of Bennett v. Rowse (C.A., 
June 6, 1958, T.R. 219), was noted in our 
issue of April last (page 192) and had 
some curious features. The appellant, 
Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, owned two 
Tudor V aircraft, Baker Yoke and 
Roger Yoke and had hired them to 
Fairflight Ltd., a company formed and 
controlled by him of which he and his 
wife were the sole directors, he himself 
being managing director. (The share- 
holdings are not stated in the judg- 
ments.) Upon March 12, 1950, at about 
3.20 p.m., Baker Yoke, when returning 
from a charter flight to Eire, had 
crashed near Belfast with much loss of 
life. Notified of the disaster by tele- 
phone, the appellant had given instruc- 
tions to his wife and to the admini- 


strative manager of Fairflight Ltd., to 
ground the Roger Yoke, although it was, 
as a matter of fact, already grounded 
and under repair with the Hawker 
Aircraft Company. He had also directed 
that the instructions to ground the 
Roger Yoke should be confirmed in 
writing. In addition, upon the same day, 
by a letter dated March 12 but not 
signed until the following day, March 
13, he had declared that, with effect 
from March 12, he had ceased to hire the 
two aircraft to Fairflight Ltd. These 
things done, he had at once proceeded 
to the scene of the disaster, returning on 
the following day, March 13. 

It seems that on January 31, 1950, ten 
weeks previously, the appellant had 
written to the secretary of Fairflight 
Ltd., informing that company that it 
was his intention to cease the business of 
hiring aircraft and: “I must, therefore, 
give formal notice that this hiring ar- 
rangement is to cease. I propose to sell 
the aircraft concerned and if the com- 
pany wishes to purchase them, then I 
will be happy to consider the sale of 
these two aircraft to the company.” 
As Jenkins, L.J., observed, although 
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the receiving company, it was the 
profits tax and profits of the third 
company that were affected. If, 
however, the recipient company was 
resident in the U.K., and the payer 
and the recipient, and where relevant 
their parent company, jointly elected. 
they could specify that Section 42 (5) 
was not to apply to the payments 
mentioned in the elections. Such 
notice had to be made within six 
months after the end of the charge- 
able accounting period (though the 
C.I.R. could extend the time beyond 
six months), and applied also to 
succeeding periods. 

The Finance Bill, 1958, repealed 
Section 69 of the Finance Act, 1948. 
reinstating the position as it was in 
the 1938 Act, in respect of any charge- 
able accounting period ending after 
the beginning of April, 1938. 


the communication was described as a 
formal notice, determining the agree- 
ment, “if it was to operate as a termina- 
tion, would have operated as a summary 
termination without notice.’’ Actually, 
notwithstanding the letter of January 31, 
1950, the hiring had been continued, 
but, as Jenkins, L.J., observed, it did 
show an intention to cease the business 
in the near future. 

On March 16, 1950, at a meeting of 
the directors of Fairflight Ltd., the 
appellant and his wife being apparently 
the only ones present, it was resolved 
inter alia that the company should 
purchase the Roger Yoke from the 
appellant for £20,000; and it was further 
resolved to purchase essential vehicles 
required for its operation. So much for 
the preliminary facts. The appeal was 
against a balancing charge of £21,000. 
The lost aircraft had been insured for 
£80,000; but it seems that the amount 
actually received by the appellant was 
only £38,000. For the year of assessment 
1948/49, capital allowances had been 
made to the appellant in respect of this 
aircraft amounting to £21,000: and on 
March 29, 1956, a balancing charge had 
been made on him by reference to Sec- 
tion 17 of the Income Tax Act, 1945, an 
enactment which provided, subject to 
the terms of the Section, that where the 
capital allowances given by way of 
initial allowance or deductions under 
Rule 6 of Cases I and II in respect of 
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machinery and plant should by experi- 
ence be proved to have been excessive or 
inadequate there was to be rectification 
by means of a balancing charge in the 
one case or a balancing allowance in the 
other, the maximum amount of any 
charge being restricted to the total 
capital allowances previously given. 
By Section 17 (1), the operation of the 
section was, however, to be limited to 
four classes of events and the third class, 
Section 17 (1) (c) was “where the 
machinery or plant is destroyed’’ and 
the event occurs “before the trade is 
permanently discontinued.” In the cir- 
cumstances  before-mentioned, the 
Special Commissioners had held in 
effect that the destruction of the Baker 
Yoke did occur before the trade was 
permanently discontinued; and Upjohn, 
J., before whom the appellant had 
argued his case in person, had upheld 
their decision as a finding of fact not 
unsupported by evidence. A unanimous 
Court of Appeal upheld his decision, 
Jenkins, L.J., giving the only full 
judgment. 

Counsel for the appellant endeavoured 
by an ingenious argument to turn the 
issue from a question of fact into one of 
law. The sequence of events was indis- 
putable; but if, in law, the destruction of 
the aircraft and permanent discon- 
tinuance of the business were simul- 
taneous, as Counsel contended, then the 
appellant was entitled to succeed, and 
the Crown did not dispute this. His 
argument was based on the principle 
that “‘the Court will not regard fractions 
of a day in the computation of time” 
and, as all the relevant events happened 
on the same day, they must therefore 
be regarded as having happened simul- 
taneously. This submission, Jenkins, 
L.J., said he found it impossible to 
accept. So far as he was aware, the 
principle in question had never been 
applied to a case where it was necessary 
to determine the order in point of time 
in which two or more events occurred. 
The true position, he held, was that the 
appellant determined to discontinue the 
business, and did all he could to dis- 
continue it, as soon as he heard of the 
destruction of the aircraft, and because 
of that destruction. Continuing his 
judgment and analysing the position in 
the light of authority, his Lordship held 
that the circumstances of the case 
precluded the argument that there was 
automatic discontinuance on the de- 
struction of the Baker Yoke. 

Parker, L.J., agreeing with Jenkins, 
L.J., said he felt sorry for the appellant. 
In January, 1950, he had clearly ex- 
pressed an intention to discontinue his 
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trade; and if he had sold both aircraft 
at the same time, or both aircraft had 
been destroyed simultaneously upon the 
ground, he did not think he could have 
been assessed to the balancing charge. It 
was only the exact facts in the case, in 
which one aircraft was destroyed whilst 
the other, though grounded, was still 
under hire, which had produced the 
assessment, It seemed to him, however, 
that, taking the primary facts found by 
the Special Commissioners and applying 
the law, the answer could be only one 
way. Pearce, L.J., said he agreed with 
both judgments. Leave to appeal to the 
House of Lords was granted. 

As regards the feeling of sympathy 
with the appellant, the scheme of 
balancing charges and allowances, 
whilst prima facie equitable, loads the 
dice heavily in favour of the Revenue in 
a period of progressive depreciation of 
the currency. Apart from this factor, 
which could scarcely have affected 
materially the position in the present 
case, it would seem that the decision was 
manifestly in accord with the object of 
the legislation. In the lower Court, the 
Judge had severely criticised the Revenue 
for waiting five years before raising the 
matter; but the present writer had sug- 
gested, in effect, that the maxim audi 
alteram partem might have been borne 
in mind. At the close of the case in the 
Court of Appeal Counsel for the Crown 
said that the criticism could not have 
stood if documents which were in Court 
had been read to the Judge, adding 
significantly: ““They were not because, 
as the appellant appeared in person, I 
conceived it not particularly in his 
interest to read them.” 


Capital or income receipt—Motor dis- 
tributor—Agreement with manufacturing 
company in nature of a tie—Continuity 
clause in annual agreement—Manu- 
facturing company combining with other 
company—Variation of distribution 
agreement—Compensation therefor— 
Whether compensation income or capital 
—Income Tax Act, 1952, Schedule D, 
Case I. 


Sabine v. Lookers Ltd. (C.A., June 16, 
1958, T.R. 213), was a by-product of 
the fusion in 1953 of the Austin and 
Morris motor manufacturing under- 
takings to form British Motor Corpora- 
tion Ltd. The case was noted in our issue 
of August last (page 406) and, the 
facts being there set out, it is sufficient to 
say that the respondent’s business for 
very many years had been in substance 
confined to dealing in Austin motor 
cars, the relation between Austins and 
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the respondent being governed by a 
series of yearly agreements each of 
which had contained “a continuity 
clause”’ providing for renewal for a 
further one year upon certain specified 
conditions. As a result of the amalgama- 
tion above-mentioned, the terms of the 
annual contract had been varied for 
1953/54 in the case of the respondent 
and the other distributors of Austin 
cars; and the Austin company had paid 
to the respondent the sum of £7,038 by 
way of compensation for the alterations. 
Of this sum one half, £3,159, was 
received by the respondent in its year to 
July 31, 1954, the basis year for the 
year of assessment 1955/56; and the 
issue in the case was whether this sum 
should be included in the computation 
for that year as an income receipt or 
excluded as being of capital nature. On 
appeal, the Special Commissioners had 
come to the latter conclusion, and their 
decision had been affirmed by Vaisey, J. 
A unanimous Court of Appeal upheld 
this decision, Jenkins, L.J., giving the 
only judgment. Leave to appeal to the 
House of Lords was given; and as the 
result of the case will affect twenty-five 
other distributors the total amount 
involved is obviously substantial. 

Jenkins, L.J., said that the case for 
the Crown was that the yearly agree- 
ment between the respondent and 
Austins was simply a contract in the 
ordinary course of business for the 
purchase by Lookers of stock-in-trade, 
and that any sum received by a trader in 
respect of the variation to his detriment 
of a contract made in the ordinary course 
of business for the sale or purchase by 
him of goods in which he dealt was a 
revenue receipt—Short Bros. Ltd. v. 
C.LR. (1927, 6 A.T.C. 126; 12 T.C. 
955). It was, however, not disputed that 
a contract might be of so fundamental a 
character in relation to the business that 
its cancellation or radical alteration 
amounted to a capital loss and that any 
compensation therefor was a capital 
receipt, Van den Berghs Ltd. v. Clark 
(1935, A.C. 431; 14 A.T.C. 62; 19 T.C. 
390). The series of agreements from 
1918 onwards might be viewed, it was 
argued, as constituting a connection 
with Austins on which the entire good- 
will of Lookers’ business was founded 
and any payment in respect of variation 
must accordingly be a payment on 
capital account, even if it could not be 
shown that the variation had produced 
any tangible weakening of the connec- 
tion. It was further contended that there 
was such a weakening in the alteration of 
the continuity clause and that the parties 
were the best judges as to the appropriate 
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compensation to be paid. His Lordship 
said that, as between the contentions 
upon which he had to adjudicate, his 
conclusion was that the Van der Berghs’ 
principle applied, and that if Austins 
had told Lookers that no renewal 
would be granted after 1954/55 any 
compensation paid would have been a 
capital receipt; and he held that the same 
result would follow as regards any 
material variation in the continuity 
clause. It was, he found, impossible to 
hold that the variations in question were 
not of a material character and, 
“indeed,” that Counsel for the Crown 
had admitted that if the Van den Berghs 
principle applied, he could not contend 
that the £3,519 in question was other 
than a capital receipt. 

The judgment would seem to be in 
complete accordance with the view 
expressed by the present writer in his 
previous note. One of the cases referred 
to by Jenkins, L.J., was CLR. v. 
Fleming & Co. (Machinery) Ltd. (1952, 
S.C. 120; 30 A.T.C. 418; 33 T.C. 57), a 
decision on its facts in favour of the 
Crown; but, although his reference was 
to the judgment of the Lord President 
(Cooper), it would seem that that 
judgment provided little if anything in 
the way of illuminating a difficult 
subject. 


Stamp Duty 


Conveyance or transfer on sale—Relief— 
Vendor company owning all the shares in 
subsidiary company—Subsidiary with 
heavy income tax losses to carry forward 
—Contract for sale of all shares in sub- 
sidiary by vendor company—Sale con- 
sideration percentage of income tax 
losses—Vendor company to purchase all 
other assets of subsidiary and procure 
discharge of the latter’s indebtedness— 
Documents submitted for stamping sub- 
sequent to date of contract of sale— 
Shares in subsidiary transferred to pur- 
chaser on following day— Whether vendor 
company beneficial owner of shares in 
subsidiary subsequent to daie of sale 
contract—Finance Act, 1930, Section 42. 


One of the curious features of taxation 
law is that a particular enactment after 
a considerable period of apparently 
placid existence suddenly gives rise to 
considerable litigation. Such an enact- 
ment is Section 42 of the Finance Act, 
1930, a Section passed, as mentioned in 
the earlier note in our March issue 
(page 159) on Parway Estates Ltd. »v. 
C.1.R. (C.A., June 5, 1958, T.R. 193), 
to facilitate the merging of small 
businesses into larger units. Section 42 
reads as follows: 


(1) Stamp duty under the heading 
“Conveyance or Transfer on Sale,” .. . 
shall not be chargeable on an instrument 
to which this Section applies. Provided... 

(2) This Section applies to any instru- 
ment as respects which it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue: 

(a) that the effect is to convey or transfer 
a beneficial interest in property from 
one company with limited liability to 
another such company: and 

(6) that either: 

(i) one of the companies is beneficial 
owner of not less than 90 per cent. 
of the issued capital of the other 
company, or... 


The appellant company, Parway 
Estates Ltd., down to January 12, 1956, 
owned the whole of the issued share 
capital of Parr (Builders) Ltd., a com- 
pany which Upjohn, J., said had carried 
on the business of a building contractor 
with “ta singular lack of success.”’ On 
December 31, 1955, the net tax loss of 
the subsidiary was stated to be about 
£27,000 and this would, of course, be 
available as set-off against future profits. 
On January 12, 1956, what may be 
called a “strip Jack naked” contract had 
been entered into between the appellant 
company as vendor and a Mr. Peck as 
purchaser whereby the whole of the 
share capital of Parr (Builders) Ltd. 
and the whole of the indebtedness to the 
vendor of that company were to be sold 
to Mr. Peck in consideration of 124 per 
cent. of the net taxation loss. By Clauses 
4 and 5 of the agreement, the vendor 
company, in effect, undertook to strip 
Parr (Builders) Ltd. of all its assets and 
liabilities so that what was to pass to 
Mr. Peck was a mere shell. The date 
fixed for completion was on or before 
January 21, 1956, subsequently post- 
poned by agreement to February 29, 
1956. The two “stripping”? documents 
had been executed and submitted for 
stamping upon February 28, 1956. On 
the following days the shares in Parr 
(Builders) Ltd. had been transferred to 
Mr. Peck. 

The one issue was whether at the time 
the shares were transferred, February 
29, the appellant company was their 
beneficial owner, and so within the relief 
given by Section 42, or whether it had 
ceased to be so on the execution of the 
contract of sale on January 12, 1956, 
Upjohn, J., had decided in favour of the 
Crown; and his decision was affirmed 
by a unanimous Court of Appeal, but 
with a reservation which would seem to 
be of importance. It was conceded by 
Counsel for the appellant company that 
the January 12 agreement was one where 
the Court would grant a decree for 


specific performance. He contended, 
however, that the “stripping” provisions 
were conditions precedent and until they 
were carried out there was no effective 
agreement for sale. Jenkins, L.J., giving 
the only judgment, said that whilst the 
performance of the “stripping’’ clauses 
had its effect on the value of the shares 
this did not alter the fact that the agree- 
ment of January 12 was an agreement 
for the sale and purchase of the shares 
and nothing else. On the true construc- 
tion of the agreement, he held that it 
imposed no conditions the fulfilment of 
which was a necessary preliminary to any 
effective agreement for sale and pur- 
chase. The agreement, he held, was not 
taken out of the well-established general 
principle that once a contract of sale is 
executed, “the subject-matter—the 
shares in the present case—becomes, in 
equity, the property of the purchaser,” 
and that at the date of the two transfers 
the appellant company, Parway Estates, 
Ltd., was not the beneficial owner of the 
shares of Parr (Builders) Ltd., although 
it was the legal owner and the registered 
proprietor. Whilst, however, he found 
himself in complete agreement with the 
conclusion reached by Upjohn, J., that 
Judge had in the last paragraph of his 
judgment held that the words “bene- 
ficial owner’’ in Section 42 had to be 
construed in their “ordinary popular 
sense,”’ Jenkins, L.J., said that he found 
it difficult to ascribe any different mean- 
ing to these words than their legal mean- 
ing; and it seemed that little assistance 
could be derived from speculation as to 
what an ordinary person would take 
them to mean in their popular sense. 
Pearce and Parker, L.JJ., agreed. 


Tax Cases— 
Advance Note 


Court OF APPEAL (Lord Evershed, 
M.R., Sellers and Pearce, L.JJ.). 
Hinton (H.M.I.T.) v. Maden & Ireland 
Ltd. October 9, 1958. 

Their Lordships unanimously allowed 
this appeal by the taxpayer from the 
decision of Vaisey, J. (see ACCOUNTANCY 
for March, 1958, page 140). They 
decided that the knives and lasts used in 
the taxpayer’s boot-making business 
were “‘machinery or plant” and that the © 
sums spent on them constituted capital 
expenditure. Accordingly the taxpayer 
was entitled to an investment allowance 
under the Finance Act, 1954, Section 16. 
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h’ This new journal will provide 
g the information which management must have today 
— for higher efficiency tomorrow 


AND ROUTINE WORK IN OFFICE AND FACTORY CAN BRING 
RICH REWARDS TO THOSE WHO FIRST APPLY THEM 


Here is the top executive's guide 
to the choice of equipment and its correct 


2 AUTOMATIC AIDS TO CONTROL, ADMINISTRATION 
application 
t Pp 


: | With the ever-rising pace of commercial life, 
| D AT A | new methods are necessary to record and control 
ak | the growing numbers of financial transactions 
involved. There are fresh methods to improve 


Pp ROC E S S I N G the speed and accuracy with which information 


is handled and which can provide additional 
comprehensive and pertinent statistical data. 


DATA PROCESSING, a new journal in the 
Associated Iliffe group, will describe in each 
issue the means by which this can be achieved, 
surveying the whole range of automatic aids. 
Computers, punched card machinery and 
peripheral equipment will be examined and the 
best of the current operational practices pre- 
sented in a form readily applicable to particular 
problems. Completion of the form below 
is the first move in ensuring that your organisa- 
tion is early among those who benefit from these 
new methods. 


QUARTERLY FOR TOP MAHAGEMERT AND CRIEF EXECUTIVES 


PLEASE MAIL THIS TODAY 


To: ILIFFE & SONS LTD. 
DORSET HOUSE, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON S.E.! 


Please enter my subscription to DATA PROCESSING for one year (£4.0.0). I will remit on receipt of your invoice. 
Please forward booklet giving further details of DATA PROCESSING ( Delete as necessary). 
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CAPITAL FOR 
BUSINESS 


Long term loans and 


share capital 
for small and medium concerns 


Industrial Commercial 
Finance Corporation 
Limited 


Shareholders: The English and Scottish Banks 


Our booklet, G1, ‘Capital for Business and Where to Find It’, 


will be sent on request 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2 Telephone NATional 8621-5 
and branches in 
Birmingham, Leicester, Manchester, Leeds and also Edinburgh 
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The Month in the City 


Optimism and Recession 

Last month started, as its predecessor 
had ended, with all sections of the stock 
market optimistic and a new bocmlet 
developing in some property company 
shares. The continued improvement no 
doubt owed something to the belief 
that the attack on Quemoy might be 
reduced to a minor incident. But other 
favourable factors were the great strength 
of sterling and, for industrial Ordinary 
shares, the continuing rise on Wall 
Street. So far as the Funds were con- 
cerned, the ability of the authorities to 
dispose of very substantial holdings, by 
direct sale and swapping, without halt- 
ing the price rise for more than a day or 
two at a time was a clear demonstration 
of the keen demand for securities of this 
type. The strength of equities, which was 
to prove more lasting than that of fixed 
interest securities, was less easily ex- 
plained in face of falling production 
and, as was to be demonstrated by the 
quarterly figures of The Economist, an 
actual fall on the year in company profits 
for the first time since 1953, as reflected 
in the accounts appearing in the third 
quarter of 1958. In fact, the course of 
prices seems to have had little direct 
connection with the developments of the 
month. All the indices of the Financial 
Times rose throughout the first half of 
the month and, thereafter, only gold 
shares were able to maintain the upward 
trend. But ten days later the Funds were 
actually below their level at end- 
September, after having been some 
three-quarters of a point above it. At 
this stage there was a small net gain in 
other fixed interest stocks, while indus- 
trial equities had lost less than one-third 
of their gain to October 14. At that 
point they had broken through the 1957 
maximum but were some 6} per cent. 
below the all time peak of July, 1955. 
Copper shares showed some strength 
on a rise in the price to around £240 per 
ton and were not affected by dividend 
declarations, well down on the year. The 
rise in gold shares owed a good deal to 
talk of weakness of the United States 
dollar and resultant hopes of a writing 
up of the dollar price of gold. Changes 
on the month, as reflected in the indices 
of the Financial Times, are as follows: 
Government securities 85.19 against 
84.98 on September 30; fixed interest 
92.69 against 92.51; industrial Ordinary 
208.0 against 197.8; and gold shares 
84.2 against 79.1. Meanwhile, the margin 


between the yields on Old Consols and 
industrial Ordinary shares, which had 
fallen from 0.83 on September 30 to 
0.74 on both October 9 and 22, closed 
at 0.80. As compared with a year before, 
end-October values show rises for the 
four indices of 9.0, 7.2, 29.1 and 18.3 per 
cent., respectively. 


Option Dealings 

It appears probable that the strength of 
the industrial market owes a great deal 
to intangible factors, including some 
speculation. This view is supported by 
the fact that, when option dealings 
commenced on October 7, after a lapse 
of some nineteen years, over 95 per cent. 
of the bargains are said to have been for 
call options, that is, for the right to buy 
at a fixed price. Turnover is said to have 
been around 1,000 deals on the first day 
and half that figure on the second, most 
of the business being in oil, mining and 
property shares, with some in stores and 
a few leading industrials. The practice 
of those selling a call option to cover 
half by buying on the market no doubt 
helped the rise of nine points in just 
over a week. Some surprise and dis- 
appointment was caused by the an- 
nouncement at the last moment that 
option deals were permissible only 
between members. It is the practice of 
option dealers to undo with some out- 
side institution the uncovered half but 
the new rule means that a broker will 
have to cover the business and so the 
cost to the dealer will be increased—and 
presumably also the cost to the buyer 
of the option. It should, perhaps, be 
explained that in the case of put options 
the seller may very well sell half the 
shares short and attempt to find cover 
for the remainder. As the public take 
call options when there is a “bull” 
market and may take put options when 
there is a “‘bear”’ market, option dealing 
tends to expedite the swings, even if it 
does not increase their amount. 


Record Surplus 

October produced a number of the 
annual events to which people common- 
ly look for guidance over the longer 
term. Apart from a whole year of rises 
in the gold reserve and the great strength 
of sterling—particularly the forward 
rate—against the dollar, the meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank showed that the nations 
at large were alive to the dangers of an 
actual deflation and suggested that more 
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funds would beavailable for development 
than in the past. Further, at mid-month 
the balance of payments figures for the 
first half of the year showed a record sur- 
plus, including an actual surplus on mer- 
chandise account after revaluing imports 
f.o.b. The Conservative Conference pro- 
duced hints that taxation would be low- 
ered, and the bankers’ dinner brought 
Mr. Amory’s announcement that the 
ban on expansion of public investment 
was off. Both the Governor of the Bank 
and the Chairman of the Stock Exchange 
gave their blessing to the lifting of 
restrictions and provided some evidence 
that expansion was on the way. Ten 
days later the whole of the hire purchase 
controls were swept away. Arbitrage 
business through Kuwait was resumed— 
but arbitrage in support of sterling 
(apparently in that direction the business 
had never been banned, but dealers only 
recently realised the fact). The curious 
fact is that all these favourable develop- 
ments were, at least at first, associated 
with comparative weakness in the 
market and, in particular, with growing 
talk of the rise in the Funds having shot 
its bolt. 


Success and Failure 

This last idea seems to have arisen in 
part from the fate of two issues in the 
gilt-edged market. The month had 
started with the news that New Zealand 
had raised $46 million in New York by 
pledging the national gold reserve. This 
removed one potential borrower. Austra- 
lia then announced an offer of £15 
million 54 per cent. stock 1975-85 at 
98, giving a yield of £5 12s. 3d. flat and 
ls. 1d. more to redemption at the final 
date. The return was felt to be hand- 
some and, with the market still buoyant, 
the issue was three times covered, all 
applications for up to £500 stock being 
satisfied in full. Almost as soon as the 
market opened in the Australian stock, 
Lanarkshire gave notice of an offer of £5 
million 54 per cent. stock with a shorter 
date, 1977-79, and offered at 994. Un- 
fortunately this offer coincided with 
some weakness in the market and in the 
event no less than 85 per cent. of the 
total was left with the underwriters. 
Dealings opened, however, at a very 
small discount and a premium was 
established next day on a minor rally in 
most fixed interest stocks. Despite this 
improvement, there appears to be a 
growing feeling that the expansionist 
measures of the Government may 
easily cause the public willingness to 
save to show up much less favourably 
than it has been doing in relation to the 
volume of investment put in hand. 
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Points From 
Published Accounts 


Turnover Disclosed 

The accounts of General Electric for the 
year ended March 31 last made 
their appearance in a new and much 
improved format. ““‘We hope our stock 
holders will welcome the new form in 
which our report and accounts are 
issued, as its aim is the provision of the 
fullest possible information about their 
company,”’ declares Mr. Leslie Gamage, 
the new chairman, in his statement. The 
accounts, Mr. Gamage’s statement, and 
the plethora of additional information 
accompanying both documents, fulfil 
the purpose in ample measure. The 
accounts are clearly and sensibly laid 
out, adequate use being made of an 
extensive notes section. A _ simple 
black and white presentation has been 
adhered to, the use of colour being 
restricted to blue comparative figures in 
the accounts and blue sub-headings in 
the annual review. Sensibly, the accounts 
take precedence in the order of presenta- 
tion over the chairman’s statement and 
all other ancillary information, and it is 
notable that the profit and loss account 
discloses the gross income from sales, 
though it misses out the intermediate 
steps between this figure and the profit 
on trading—this last item being shown 
after deducting depreciation and all 
other charges bar taxation. The whole 
publication makes a very worthy pre- 
sentation. 


Revaluation 

The accounts of Associated Portland 
Cement have long portrayed a basic 
worry in the minds of directors. The 
cement industry is a heavy investor in 
fixed assets; the wear and tear on its 
machinery is more considerable than in 
many other industries, and it is impera- 
tive that mechanisation should go to the 
limit. 

In previous years an orthodox depre- 
ciation charge, consistent with the book 
value of the assets, has been levied on 
profits, and the difference between this 
charge and the estimated replacement 
cost has been made good by a separate 
transfer to a plant and machinery re- 
placement reserve. The method over- 
comes the basic illogicality of debiting 
in the profit and loss account, by way of 
depreciation, greater sums than would 
apparently be justified by the figure at 


which fixed assets stand in the balance 
sheet. But, on the other hand, the 
amount additionally reserved is at the 
directors’ discretion and is not related 
to a published value of the fixed assets. 

Associated Portland has now taken 
the further step of revaluing the assets 
in the books. The result in the profit and 
loss account is, it would seem, no more 
than a bookkeeping adjustment, for the 
provision for depreciation of fixed 
assets goes up, in comparison with the 
previous year, by about as much as the 
transfer to plant and machinery re- 
placement reserve goes down (showing 
that the directors had been working on 
a reliable figure for the current value of 
the fixed assets before revaluing them 
in the books). But the increase in the one 
item and the decline in the other, are of 
the order of a million sterling—an 
indication of how, radically, the earn- 
ings of other businesses, which had not 
been making, in addition to depreciation 
charges, provisions for replacement of 
fixed assets, or had not been making 
them on the basis of realistic values of 
the assets, might be affected by a move 
like that now taken by Associated 
Portland Cement. 


Educating Aunt Agatha 

Understandably enough, considering 
the first word in its name, the Educa- 
tional Supply Association is highly 
conscious of the need to make its ac- 
counts readable and attractively pre- 
sented. Only a short while ago a new 
magazine for the benefit of employees 
made its appearance, and the annual 
accounts also have a new look about 
them. Brightly presented, they also 
include a page devoted to telling share- 
holders “How to read the group ac- 
counts”: the innovation is an admirable 
one, but it is a pity that a more striking 
layout was not adopted, with more eye- 
catching sub-headings. At the moment, 
the feature reads a little too much like 
a straight extension of the directors’ 
report, which appears on the facing 
page. The accounts themselves are very 
clearly laid out, however, and make 
ample use of notes, again sensibly laid 
out on the facing pages. All in all, the 
accounts make a most pleasing im- 
pression. 
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Letters to the 
Editor 


Profits Tax—Liquidation of Company 
Sir.—The note on pages 531/2 of your 
October issue refers to the interesting 
question as to calculation of the liability to 
profits tax where the final accounting period 
bridges April 1, 1958, and the company then 
goes into liquidation. 

The essential question is, of course, 
whether any “‘surplus’’ distributions in the 
liquidation are to be treated as gross 
relevant distributions for— 

(i) the final accounting period, e.g. the six 
months from January 1 to June 30, 1958, 
and then apportioned to the two charge- 
able accounting periods which fall before 
and after April 1, 1958, in accordance 
with Section 37 of the same Act; or 

(ii) the final chargeable accounting period, 
commencing on April 1, 1958, in accord- 
ance with Section 35 (1) (c) of the 
Finance Act, 1947. 

The writer states, very fairly, “Opinions 
differ on this point, but there seems to the 
writer of this note to be a bias in favour of 
the first interpretation . . .”’ This is certainly 
the interpretation for which the Inland 
Revenue contend. 

As against this, there is a quite influential 
body of opinion the other way. For exam- 
ple, in an article published in the June, 1957, 
issue of your contemporary, British Tax 
Review, Mr. C. N. Beattie of Counsel 
expressed at pages 164/5 precisely the 
opposite view—admittedly, he was dealing 
with the relationship between Section 37 and 
Section 35 (1) (4), but the principle is pre- 
cisely the same. 

I suggest, therefore, that if any of your 
readers should be concerned in a case where 
this question involves a substantial amount 
of tax, he should hesitate before accepting 
the arguments of the Revenue. 

Yours faithfully, 
G.R.D. 


London, E.C.2. 


Foreign Earnings 

Sir,—Further to your Reader’s Query on 
foreign earnings im ACCOUNTANCY for 
October (page 540), I had the experience of a 
local Inspector of Taxes granting a “‘dis- 
pensation” to the “six month rule’’ for all 
employees of a major oil company going 
overseas on long-term engagements. The 
company undertook to issue to each 
individual employee a letter to the effect 
that he was going to perform the major 
part of his duties outside the United 
Kingdom for a period of not less than 
twelve months. The employee presenting 
the document to the Inspector would then 
be treated as working outside the United 
Kingdom from the date of his departure. 
The company also undertook to inform the 
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Neville Jndustrial Securities Ltd. 


Neville Developments Ltd. 


Provide a complete service for the Public Flotation of Companies. 


Assistance can also be given to Owners of Companies too small or not suitable for 


flotation to alleviate their Surtax and Death Duty problems. 
Company Registrars 


For the information of investors a Quarterly List giving particulars of all companies sponsored 
is available on application 


| Reville House, 4246 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16 


Telephone: Edgbaston 543 1-2-3-4 
Telegrams: Trustnevil Birmingham 
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left... ... right 
...or centre! 


The filling machine has changed the pattern of 
mailing in modern industry. It has even changed 
the shape of the envelope. Some machines require 
envelope flaps to open to the right, some to the 
left. Some need partially gummed flaps, some 
require all-over gumming. Some use hot water and 
some use cold. Weare used to such idiosyncrasies, 
having coped with them from the start. 

If you have an envelope problem, may we offer 
you—through your usual printer or stationer— 
the capabilities and experience of the world’s lar- 
gest envelope factory? 


ENVELOPES FOR MODERN MAILING MACHINES \ 


Send for the set of specimens L 
John Dickinson & Go. Ltd. 


ENVELOPE DIVISION 
APSLEY MILLS, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS 
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Sure — but only with my Friden. 
Any figure work is child's play with 
Friden. I'm right first time — every 
time — and I'm not a skilled operator ! 


Our figures are always ahead with Friden. 


Calculators 


The Friden Fully Automatic Calculating 
Machine performs more steps in figure work 
WITHOUT OPERATOR DECISION than 
any other calculating machine ever developed. 


The BULMER Range ... ADDO full keyboard, ADDO-X 
simplified keyboard adding-listing machines, ADDO-X Find out more about FRIDEN — Write to 
accounting machines. FRIDEN 1.D.P. EQUIPMENT, 


FRIDEN and MULTO calculators. BULMER 50 rotary 
duplicator. BULMERDEX card records, BANKDEX 
strip index and C.V.S. suspended filing. 


BSULMERS (CALCULATORS) LTD . EMPIRE HOUSE . ST. MARTINS-LE-GRAND . LONDON . E.C.1 - MONARCH 7994 
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Inspector of all personnel permanently 
returning to the United Kingdom—it was 
agreed that any so returning for business 
conferences or leave purposes would not 
have to go through this procedure again if 
the visit was of a temporary nature. 
Yours faithfully, 
DENNIS H. THORN, A.C.A. 
North Harrow, Middlesex. 


Local Councils Lose Revenue”’ 
Sir,—I was very interested to read your 
comments with regard to local government 
revenues on pages 498-9 of your October 
issue. 

The decision whether or not to levy 
charges, and what the scale of those charges 
should be, is, in my opinion, quite rightly 
a matter for the local authority, with great 
emphasis on the word “‘local.’”” My author- 
ity always debate most vigorously any 
revision of charges. 

You may be very surprised to learn that 
it took me several years to persuade my 
Council to revise burial fees although I knew 
from other sources that the Corporation’s 
share of the expenses of burial or cremation 
were a very small part indeed of the promptly 
settled bill submitted by the undertaker. It 
has taken a similar period of time to put up 
the bathing fees at the local baths. The 


Librarian considers me to be without soul 
because I persuaded the Council to double 
the fines for late library books. This was an 
unsuccessful attempt to conserve the book 
stocks of the library and save expense. All it 
did was to double the income from this 
source. 

I could go on for a long time particularly 
with regard to the revision of housing rents 
but perhaps I have made my point. 

We Treasurers can but suggest, it is the 
councils which decide. Surely this is the 
right of democratic government. 

All sections of the community (whether 
you analyse them by income groups, 
politics or religion), have a natural British 
objection to taxation of any kind. They look 
with even more disfavour on being taxed 
generally and then specifically when there is 
half a chance. 

Yours faithfully. 
““A TREASURER.” 


A Holiday in Italy 
Sir,—In your June issue (pages 304—5) you 
published my letter concerning a suggested 
holiday in Cattolica, Italy, for articled 
clerks and you might be interested to hear 
the outcome. 

Due to the unavoidable late start, the 
response was rather limited. Nevertheless, 


Readers’ Points and Queries 


Profit from Sale of House 

Reader’s Query— Mr. A, a Car- 
penter, was engaged to be married. His 
fiancée, Miss B, was employed as sole 
assistant to her father, who was the 
manager of a shop selling musical 
instruments and lived in a flat above the 
shop. 

The couple received from Mr. A’s 
sister the gift of a plot of land on which 
to build a house. The house was built to 
an advanced stage by them. 

Miss B’s father, seeing the result of 
their efforts, asked them to build a house 
for him. They accepted this commission 
and commenced business in partnership. 
Mr. A left his employment, and they 
engaged one man. Their own house was 
left unfinished, receiving only small addi- 
tions from time to time as the partners 
found time to work on it. No employed 
labour was used on this house. When 
accounts were prepared for the first 
year’s trading it was shown in the balance 
sheet as an asset, valued at the actual 
cost of materials used. 

The partners married after three years 


in business. Meanwhile Mr. B wished to 
occupy the house built for him, but his 
employers insisted that either he or his 
daughter must continue to occupy the 
flat. The daughter and her husband 
agreed to do so. As this precluded their 
occupying their own house, and they 
needed cash for expansion, they finished 
the house and it was sold. All addifions 
made to it were paid for by Miss B. 
The figures were as follows: 


£ 
Value of land... 200 
Cost of materials at com- 
mencement of business 500 
Cost of materials to com- 
pletion .. 300 
1,000 
Sale price - .. £2,750 


The Inspector seeks to tax the profit in 
its entirety, but we contend that it is a 
capital profit, except for an adjustment 
for “‘oncost” on £300. The income tax 
and surtax at issue is about £850. The 
Inspector has now suggested, “‘without 
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on September 14, eight potential accoun- 
tants and one law student met for the first 
time at Victoria Station, travelling from 
places as far apart as Ireland, Sussex Coast, 
Surrey and Middlesex. 

The weather was hot and sunny and 
Cattolica gave us ample opportunity for 
bathing, rowing and water-skiing—with less 
rather than more success. In the evenings, 
entertainment was found in the open-air 
cafés and dancing. Enjoyable excursions 
were made to San Marino, Florence and 
Venice with a trip along the canals. The 
accommodation and food at the pensione 
were quite satisfactory. 

It was a free-and-easy holiday and its 
success was made possible by the friendly 
companionship of all members of the party. 

It is hoped to arrange another holiday to 
the Continent next year. 


Yours faithfully, 
D. R. WATERS 
(Articled Clerk). 
85 Grove End Gardens, 
St. Johns Wood, 
London, N.W.8. 


P.S.—It is proposed to organise a winter 
sports holiday at Alpbach (3,300 ft.), 
Austria, from February 8-22, 1959, at a 
charge of approximately £28. I shall be glad 
to hear from any articled clerks who are 
interested. 


prejudice,’ that to obtain a settlement 
he would be prepared to allow an ad- 
justment for partners’ labour before 
commencement of business: this would 
reduce the tax to between £500 and 
£550. Alternatively, there is still time for 
us to reopen the whole case under 
Section 66. The profits of the first year 
would then be nil, and the tax saved 
would be about £400. 

It should be noted that when Mr. A 
and Miss B started building the house 
they had no idea that they would build 
another for Mr. B, or that the employers 
would require Miss B to live in the flat 
if her father moved from it. 

Reply.—We should expect any body 
of Commissioners to give a favourable 
decision in respect of the house that the 
partners were building for themselves. 
All the surrounding facts as stated indicate 
that there was never any intention of 
selling that property and that conditions 
altered much later on. An appeal to the 
Special Commissioners would probably 
be advisable. 


Woodlands 

Reader’s Query.—A farmer client 
recently purchased a farm with approxi- 
mately 100 acres of woodlands adjoin- 
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ing. A manager is employed to look 
after the farm and the woodlands. 
Accounts have been prepared, in which, 
certain items of expenditure such as the 
manager’s salary had to be apportioned 
between farm and woodlands on a fair 
basis. Assessment on the woodlands is at 
present under Schedule B. Our client is 
between 65 and 70 years of age. We 
understand that his policy, broadly, is to 
sell ten acres and replant ten acres each 
year, and up to the present time about 
thirty acres have been sold and ten acres 
replanted. The timber is sold standing, 
the purchaser being responsible for 
making good any damage to roads and 
fences. 

We have recently submitted to the 
Inspector of Taxes a claim for mainten- 
ance under Schedule A in respect of the 
woodlands. The figures we put forward 
for the basis of this claim were the total 
of the expenses which had been charged 
in the woodlands account, less expen- 
diture incurred on replanting and 
selling. 

A lengthy correspondence with the 
Inspector of Taxes has ensued in which, 
first of all, he pointed out the mainten- 
ance relief is due only in respect of 
expenditure incurred by our client as 
owner to the exclusion of any expendi- 
ture incurred by him as occupier. He 
then asked for details of the nature of 
the expenditure included in our claim. 
This expenditure consisted, to a great 
extent, of repairs to fencing and a small 
amount of repairs to roadways. We have 
pointed out to the Inspector of Taxes 
that the condition of the woodlands 
when our client purchased them was 
deplorable and that all fencing was 
dilapidated and required replacement. 
There is also included expenditure on 
weeding of new plantation. It appears 
that the Inspector of Taxes is accepting 
our figures except for the items relating 
to roadways and weeding of new 
plantation. 

The Inspector of Taxes now writes, 
“IT understand in this county it is the 
custom in woodland tenancies for the 
landlord to be responsible for the main- 
tenance of hedges, gates and ditches and 
for the tenant to clean, fell and replant as 
necessary and generally to manage the 
woods in accordance with the approved 
methods of forestry.” The inference 
from this statement is that expenditure 
on roadways and weeding of the new 
plantations is regarded as occupiers’ 
expenditure. 

We appreciate that where the owner 
and occupier are one and the same 
person difficulties are bound to arise in 
the apportionment of expenditure. We 


should appreciate guidance on the 
broad principles which determine what 
types of expenditure are normally re- 
garded as owner’s or occupier’s in 
connection with woodlands for the 
purpose of income tax. 

Is there any difference of treatment 
as between one county and another? 

In the event of notice of election being 
given under Section 125 (3) for assess- 
ment under Schedule D in respect of 
replanted areas (which notice is to be 
given within ten years of replanting), 
can it be confirmed that such notice 
when given is not retrospective to the 
date of planting but is only effective 
from the year of assessment in which 
the notice is given before June 5? 

Where such notice is contemplated 
under Section 125 (3), is it possible to 
include in the accounts for Schedule D 
purposes the cost of the trees and plant- 
ing (less any grants received), or are the 
expenses for inclusion in a Schedule D 
account to commence only from the date 
immediately after the planting has been 
completed? 

Reply.—The maintenance claim prop- 
erly includes repairs to fencing (unless 
charged in accounts under Schedule D)., 
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Inflation and Company Finance. By 
Russell Mathews and John McB. 
Grant. Pp. v+179. (The Law Book Co. 
of Australasia Pty. Ltd. Great Britain: 
Sweet & Maxwell Ltd.: £2 2s. net.) 

IN THIS COUNTRY discussion on the topic 
of replacement cost depreciation has not 
been quite so heated recently as it once 
was. The change in the economic 
weather may be partly responsible, but a 
bigger factor is probably the realisation 
that little more remains to be said on 
either side. Whatever the reason, the 
time now seems ripe for a scholarly and 
sober review of the pros and cons of 
replacement cost accounting. 

As any such general discussion of 
the problem, Inflation and Company 
Finance, by the Professor of Commerce 
and the Senior Lecturer in Economics at 
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The question of roads is rather different. 
If they are properly constructed durable 
roads, in our view the cost of repair should 
be allowed in a maintenance claim 
(unless charged in accounts under Sched- 
ule D). Should they be, as is usual, mere 
tracks, then they do not appear to qualify 
as roads. Expenditure on weeding is 
expense on a cultural operation and not 
maintenance. There can be no difference 
between counties. An owner-occupier is his 
own landlord, and if he undertakes the 
landlord’s burdens he is entitled to relief. 
It may be customary to provide in the 
agreement for the tenant to discharge 
what would otherwise be the landlord’s 
burdens: that would be reflected in the 
rent, just as where a tenant does repairs. 

A notice to be assessed under Schedule 
D has effect for the year of assessment 
and all future years. It cannot be made 
retrospective. 

Since accounts have been regularly 
kept on a commercial basis, these may be 
presented under Schedule D. If the cost of 
planting was incurred in the basis period 
for the year of assessment, it is chargeable. 
A cash acceunt is accepted—see Form 
No. 10W obtainable from H.M. Inspector 
of Taxes. 


the University of Adelaide, is disap- 
pointing. The authors propose a “new 
accounting approach,” but their plan is 
more of a side step than an approach. 
They suggest that all accounts should 
show both the “accounting profit,” 
which would be calculated convention- 
ally, and “‘current income,” arrived at 
after deducting provisions to put depre- 
ciation on a replacement basis and to 
eliminate the profits arising from the 
change in price of inventories. All dis- 
cussion on the theme “what is profit?” 
is thus avoided, but the puzzled share- 
holder might be led to ask “‘which is the 
right figure?” 

About half the book explains in some 
detail the authors’ calculations of the 
difference between “accounting profit” 
and “‘current income” for all Australian 
companies between 1945 and 1953. For 
all the care taken over this exercise, the 
resulting adjustment for depreciation is 
probably too low. For most of the 
calculations it is assumed that prices in 
1944/45 were the same as in 1938/39, 
although the authors agree that the 
assumption understates the difference in 
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*‘Money is a good servant” 


—Old French Proverb 


Money — like all other good servants must 

be made to work. Idle money earns nothing. 
The G & C Finance Corporation put money 
to work by financing Hire Purchase in a wide 
and carefully selected range of industrial 

and commercial fields. This productive use of 
money enables the G & C Finance Corporation 
to offer exceptionally sound and profitable 
facilities to the investor — yielding up to7% 
interest without tax deducted at source, 

and allowing for easy withdrawals. 

Full details will be sent upon receipt of your 
request for brochure INV/64 
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Remington Rand 
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, PLANPRINTER 


to every 
photo-copyin 
problem 


AUTO DYPRINTER 


DESK DYPRINTER 


How do you decide which process or 
which machine will suit you best ? 
The answer is easy. 

You consult Remington Rand because they 
provide them all and will therefore give 

a completely unbiased opinion. 

It will cost you nothing, commit you 
to nothing to call in our experts 
—or if you prefer to examine 

the whole subject before consulting us, 
write or phone for a free copy of 


‘The Business Man’s Guide to Photo-Copying’ 
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Italian Proverb 


The fact that this thought is poetically phrased 
doesn’t make it any the less depressing. In 
these days, as always, present prosperity is 
unfortunately no guarantee of future security. 
In the Book of Genesis we read of the same 
rroblem. Joseph found the solution in 
Pharaoh’s dream in which there were seven fat 
and seven thin ears of wheat. The thin ears 
represented the years of famine; the fat ears 
the years of plenty. 
It is our task to help you and your employees 
provide for the lean years of retirement out of 
the income of the present. 
We will study the needs of 
your firm, and our services 
\ =, in installing and running an 
insured pension scheme are 
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charge. 
Remember our symbol— 
the promise of plenty. Let 
us advise you. 
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depreciation. Further they have used 
income tax capital allowances, excluding 
initial allowances, as the correct deduc- 
tion in arriving at “accounting profit.” 
The average rate of depreciation on all 
plant was only 94 per cent. on the 
written-down value and no depreciation 
was provided on buildings. If the normal 
depreciation charge is too low—as one 
suspects—the correction, which is based 
on index numbers, will also be wrong. 

The correction for inventory profits is 
calculated by adjusting both the opening 
and closing valuations to the average 
price ruling during the year. The 
authors have, therefore, treated the 
speculative profits earned by carrying 
surplus stocks in a time of rising prices 
in the same way as the windfall profits on 
the normal or base stock. In the final 
result their figures show that in five out 
of the seven years the depreciation 
correction is only one tenth of the stock 
correction, which to many would be a 
surprising conclusion. 

The final section considers the taxa- 
tion implications of replacement cost 
accounting and is critical of the state- 
ments of the Millard Tucker Committee 
and the British Royal Commission on 
this topic. There arealsosome interesting 
comments on the effect of accounting 
conventions on savings, on pricing 
policies and on the trade cycle. The book 
is well worth borrowing from the library 
for this final section and also for its 
excellent bibliography. J.T.H.M. 


The Essentials of Accounting. By William 
A. Paton, PH.D., C.P.A., LITT.D., and 
Robert L. Dixon, M.B.A., PH.D., C.P.A. 
Pp. xix-+800. (Macmillan, New York: 
52s. 6d. net.) 
OVER THE YEARS we have become con- 
ditioned, it would seem, to looking to the 
United States for the most stimulating 
and the most provocative contributions 
to the literature of business and com- 
merce. The tradition is supported ad- 
mirably by The Essentials of Accounting, 
published in 1958 in New York and 
based on the textbook of the same title, 
by William A. Paton, which first 
appeared in 1938. The new book is the 
joint work of Professor Paton and his 
fellow Professor of Accounting at the 
University of Michigan. . 
The present reviewer, whose job it is to 
teach accountancy, has often looked at 
the existing textbooks in this country 
and sighed for something better. It is 
true that we have our own share of 
works of the highest standard, but these 
are usually specialised well beyond the 
scope and the pocket of the student. In 
the main our general textbooks tend to 


pander to the examination candidate, 
fail to make him think for himself, and 
are—let’s face it—behind the times. By 
contrast, Paton and Dixon is as up-to- 
date as an electronic computer, and as 
fresh in its approach as we could wish 
for. 

“We do not accept the view,”’ say the 
authors, “‘that it is necessary to water 
down the subject to avoid putting undue 
pressure on present-day students. Let’s 
not underrate the capacities of the young 
men and women in our colleges and 
universities; and let’s remember that 
strength is not developed by a weak diet. 
If there ever was a time when the course 
in accounting principles should attempt 
nothing more than repetitive considera- 
tion of the recording of routine trans- 
actions, that time is certainly past.” We 
agree. 

The book is very readable and, for a 
basic course, fully comprehensive. 
Having explained and defined the scope 
and the preparation of the income state- 
ment and—a new name for our old 
friend the balance sheet—the position 
statement, the book moves smoothly on 
through a clear description of the main 
problems of book-keeping and financial 
and cost accounting to analysis using 
ratios and funds statements. The con- 
cluding chapter discusses the effects of a 
changing price level on accounting 
statements. 

Here is a first-class textbook for 
general purposes. We should be de- 
lignied to see something similar pro- 
duced in this country—who is going to 
write it? 

S.M. 


Interfirm Comparison for Management. 
By Herbert Ingham and L. Taylor 
Harrington. Pp. 70. (British Institute of 
Management: 17s. 6d. net.) 

THIS REPORT IS one of several resulting 
from a special survey of interfirm com- 
parisons by the British Institute of 
Management. 

The financial comparisons centre on 
averages of nine important management 
ratios for twenty firms in the same 
industry. Examples are sales/capital 
employed, profit after tax/capital em- 
ployed, and sales/average stocks. Other 
comparisons are for cost of production, 
productivity of labour, and retail dis- 
tribution performance. 

The authors emphasise that the busy 
manager can appreciate the main points 
of the comparisons from a few key 
ratios and from a summary of the report, 
the main body of the report being avail- 
able for those who desire more detail. 

A comparison of the “questionnaire” 
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type is normally used in industries in 
which a uniform costing or accounting 
system is in operation; the cost of staff 
in obtaining the necessary figures is 
small and can be as low as £25—£30 per 
annum. Comparisons made by investiga- 
tors can normally be carried out only 
over a small number of firms, thus re- 
ducing the spread of the administrative 
costs, and are also made more expensive 
by the high salaries commanded by 
skilled investigators. 

An appendix lists the comparisons, 
classified by industry or trade, that have 
been carried out in various countries: it 
shows that British organisations have not 
so far used the technique as widely as 
those in the United States or Europe. 
Other appendices reproduce the ques- 
tionnaire used by the British Furniture 
Development Council and a productivity 
comparison report form used by in- 
vestigators for the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. A selected reading 
list is also given. 

Although the book is one for study 
rather than reading, the tables are clear 
and the authors’ comments are concise 
and readable. Wider use of the methods 
cannot fail to benefit British industry 
and trade. 

D.R. 


Notices 


The Secretary of the British Computer 
Society, Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London, E.C.2, will supply on 
request particulars of the programme of 
meetings and other activities arranged for 
1958/59 in London and at regional Branches. 
A wide range of technical developments 
will be covered, as well as feasibility and 
case studies in which the speakers have 
themselves taken part. 


The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Harold 
Gillett, M.c., F.c.A., will open the Electronic 
Computer Exhibition at Olympia, London. 
The exhibition will be open from November 
28 to December 4, from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
each day (except Sunday), with a Business 
Computer Symposium from December | to 
3. (See ACCOUNTANCY, August, 1958, page 
418, and September, page 480.) It will be 
seen that recent developments have much 
reduced the size of electronic equipment, 
while speed of operation has increased. The 
price of admission to the exhibition is 
2s. 6d. Tickets for the symposium, at 
£2 12s. 6d. for each session, should be 
obtained from the Electronic Computer 
Exhibition, 11/13 Dowgate Hill, London, 
E.C.4. 
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Legal Notes 


Company Law— 

Power to Order Report by Official 
Receiver 

In 1957 a resolution was passed for the 
voluntary winding up of a company and 
in 1958 the liquidator and the thiee 
sole contributories sought an order that 
all further proceedings in the winding up 
should be stayed. Before making any 
final order the Registrar ordered that the 
Official Receiver should furnish a report 
to the court. 

If the winding up had been by the 
court the Registrar would have had 
power under Section 256 (2) of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, to make such an order, 
but in Re Serene Shoes, Ltd. [1958], 
1 W.L.R., 1087, Vaisey J., held that 
there was no such power when the 
winding up was voluntary. His Lordship 
pointed out that, among other difficul- 
ties, the Official Receiver as such does 
not come into a voluntary winding up 
and it was impossible to say which of the 
six Official Receivers ought to make the 
report. 


Contract and Tort— 

Administration of Money Paid as 
Damages 

Under the Rules of the Supreme 
Court, where money or damages are 
claimed by or on behalf of an infant or 
a person of unsound mind, no settlement 
or compromise of the action and no 
payment of money is valid unless ap- 
proved by the Court and any money 
paid must be dealt with in accordance 
with the directions of the Court. A 
similar rule applies to money recovered 
under the Fatal Accidents Acts on 
behalf of the widow of the person killed. 
Normally the Court orders the bulk of 
the money recovered to be paid either 
into the High Court or into a County 
Court and administered by the court. 
The range of investment open to the 
court is limited, with the result that in 
these inflationary times the money when 
finally paid over to the beneficiary is 
often of considerably less real value than 
it was at the date of payment. 

In Woodley v. Tersons Ltd. [1958] 1 
W.L.R. 1011, an action under the Fatal 
Accidents Acts, the plaintiff widow asked 
that the money awarded to her should 
be paid to a trust corporation under a 
trust deed instead of being paid into 
court. (The terms of the trust deed are 
set out in the report.) Devlin, J., agreed 


to this. He said that the object of the 
trust deed was to give a wider latitude in 
investment than the court had at present. 
The plaintiff should understand that in 
exchange for that wide latitude she 
would not get the free administration 
which the court could provide; so long 
as she realised that, he would sanction 
the arrangement. 


Contract and Tort 

Colour Bar in Dance Hall 

The proprietors of a ballroom refused 
to allow coloured visitors admission to 
the dance floor, although they did not 
object to the presence of coloured 
musicians in the orchestra. The Musi- 
cians’ Union informed the proprietors 
that members of the union would not be 
permitted to perform at the ballroom so 
long as a policy of racial discrimination 
was maintained. The proprietors then 
issued a writ against certain officers of 
the union and obtained an interim 
injunction restraining them from pro- 
curing or attempting to procure any 
member of the union to break any exist- 
ing contract to perform at the ballroom. 
There was no appeal against the 
injunction. 

The proprietors also sought to obtain 
an interim injunction restraining the 
defendants from persuading or attempt- 
ing to persuade any member of the union 
not to perform at the ballroom; this they 
failed to obtain either from the judge of 
first instance or in the Court of Appeal, 
whose judgments are reported in Scala 
Ballroom (Wolverhampton), Ltd. vy. 
Ratcliffe [1958] 1 W.L.R. 1057. The 
Court pointed out that this application 
was only for an interim injunction pend- 
ing the trial of the action and they 
would not express final and concluded 
opinions, but at this stage they held the 
proprietors had not made out their case 
for an injunction. Assuming that there 
was an agreement between the defend- 
ants and that what was done pursuant 
to the agreement had resulted or would 
result in damage to the plaintiffs’ trade, 
there was no actionable conspiracy if the 
predominant purpose of the defendants 
was the lawful protection or promotion 
of any lawful interest of theirs. The 
plaintiffs had submitted that “lawful 
interest’’ referred only to material 
interests, but even if that were right— 
and the Court were inclined to think 
that the words might be given a wider 
meaning—there was evidence that in the 
honest opinion of the defendants the 
material interests of the union’s members 
would be damaged by a colour bar. 
Accordingly the injunction was refused. 
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Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Investment Clauses 

In Re Rider’s Will Trusts [1958] 1 
W.L.R. 974, the trustees of a testator 
who died in 1909 asked the guidance of 
the Court on the construction of the 
investment clause in his will. This clause 
directed the trustees to invest in stock 
“guaranteed by the government of the 
United Kingdom or of any British 
colony or dependency . . . or upon real 
securities in England but not otherwise.” 

The first question was whether the 
trustees were entitled to invest in securi- 
ties authorised by Section 1 (1) of the 
Trustee Act, 1925, if those securities 
were not mentioned in the will. By 
Section 69 (2) the powers conferred on 
trustees by that Act apply if and so far 
only as a contrary intention is not 
expressed in the instrument creating the 
trust. The Court held that the words 
“but not otherwise’”’ did express a con- 
trary intention and consequently the 
trustees could not invest in such 
securities. 

The second point decided by the 
Court was that the words “but not 
otherwise” meant “not in any other 
class or mode of investment”? and not 
“not in any other investment what- 
soever.”” The trustees were therefore 
entitled to invest in the stocks of 
Australia and New Zealand, which had 
become Dominions since the testator’s 
death, for these investments were of the 
same class as stock of “‘a British colony 
or dependency,” but stock issued by an 
English local authority was not in the 
same class as any investment mentioned 
in the will and was unauthorised. 


Executors and Administrators— 
Effect of Amalgamation of Bank on its 
Rights and Duties as Executor 
In the Estate of Skinner deceased [1958] 
1 W.L.R. 1043 was a case in which the 
Probate Court was concerned with the 
effects of a scheme of arrangement and 
amalgamation made under Sections 206 
and 208 of the Companies Act, 1948, 
between Grindlays Bank Ltd., its mem- 
bers and the National Bank of India Ltd. 
In 1955 Grindlays and others had 
commenced an action for probate of a 
will of which they were executors. Cer- 
tain defendants set up an earlier will of 
which Grindlays were the sole executors. 
In 1956 Grindlays were appointed ad- 
ministrators pending suit of the estate, 
and it was common ground that at that 
time they had already so acted as 
executors that they could not renounce 
probate under the later will. The probate 
action was still continuing in 1958 after 
the scheme of arrangement had been 
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sanctioned and a vesting order made. 
The plaintiffs were uncertain of their 
position and took out a summons 
asking whether either Grindlays or 
National Bank could or should con- 
tinue the probate action and whether 
either of them could or should act as 
personal representative of the deceased 
if the court pronounced in favour of 
either of the wills which named Grind- 
lays as executors. 

Sachs, J., said that subject to certain 
statutory exceptions which did not 
apply in the case an executor could not 
assign his rights, powers and duties, as 
the office of executor was an office of 
personal trust. The scheme of amal- 
gamation did not purport to assign to 
National Bank the rights or duties of 
Grindlays as executors or to vest in 
National Bank any assets which Grind- 
lays held as personal representative, and 
National Bank was not entitled to be a 
plaintiff in the probate action or to take 
a grant of probate under either will. 

His Lordship further held that 
Grindlays should continue with the 
action and could take a grant of probate 
under either will. One clause of the 
scheme provided that after the transfer 
date Grindlays should not take out or 
cause to be taken out any grant of 
representation to the estate of any 
deceased person. His Lordship said that 
the construction of this clause was open 
to some doubt, but if it did purport to 
prohibit Grindlays from continuing the 
action, it was to that extent void; there 
was clear authority that schemes and 
orders made under Sections 206 and 208 
of the Companies Act, 1948, could 
transfer only such rights, powers, 
duties and property as were capable of 
being lawfully transferred by a party to 
the scheme if no such Sections of the 
Companies Act existed. In this case 
Grindlays had so acted as executors that 
the Court could compel them, ifit thought 
fit, to continue to act and therefore 
Grindlays had no power to assign their 
duty to anyone else. 

The final point that arose was whether 
Grindlays were still a trust corporation 
within the meaning of Section 175 of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1925, as all Grindlays 
own assets had been vested in National 
Bank. His Lordship held that the Public 
Trustee Rules, 1912, as amended, made 
the qualification for a trust corporation 
a matter of capital and not a matter of 
assets. Grindlays still existed as a legal 
entity and their capital still complied 
with the test laid down in the Rules; 
they therefore remained a trust cor- 
poration. 
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An Accountant’s Guide 
to Recent Law 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 

Costs of Leases Act, 1958. 

Variation of Trusts Act, 1958. 

Landlord and Tenant (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Act, 1958. 

Insurance Companies Act, 1958. 

Finance Act, 1958. 

Agricultural Marketing Act, 1958 

Agriculture Act, 1958. 

Appropriation Act, 1958. 

Defence Contracts Act, 1958. 

Disabled Persons Employment Act, 1958. 

Distribution of Industry (Industrial Finance) 
Act, 1958. 

Drainage Rates Act, 1958. 

Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1958. 

Industrial Assurance and Friendly Societies 
Act, 1948 (Amendment) Act, 1958 

Land Powers (Defence) Act, 1958. 

Local Government Act, 1958. 

Matrimonial Causes (Property and Main- 
tenance) Act, 1958. 

Opencast Coal Acts, 1958. 

Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 
1958. 

Statute Law Revision Act, 1958. 

Tribunals and Inquiries Act, 1958. 

Water Act, 1958. 


STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 

No. 1350 (L.8) Rent Restrictions (Amend- 

ment) Rules. 

Safeguarding of Industries 

(Exemption) (No. 5) 

(Amendment) Order. 

Hire-Purchase and Credit 

Sale Agreements (Control) 

(Amendment No. 2) 

Order. 

Control of Hiring (Amend- 

ment) Order. 

Purchase Tax (No. 2) 

Order. 

Ulster and Colonial 

Savings Certificates (In- 

come Tax Exemption) 

(Amendment) Regulations. 

Register of County Court 

Judgments (Amendment) 

Regulations. 

1650 (L.10) County Court 
(Amendment) Order. 


1441 


1512 


1513 


1495 


1548 


1582 (L.9) 


Fees 


1691 Safeguarding of Industries 
(Exemption) (No. 6) Order. 
1706 Profits Tax Regulations. 


1717 (L.11) Witnesses 
Regulations. 


Allowances 


DECISIONS OF THE COURTS 
Companies 
Quaere whether report by Official Receiver 
under Companies Act, S.256(2) is applicable 
to voluntary winding up. 
In re Serene Shoes Ltd. (1 W.L.R., 1087; 
3 All E.R., 316). 


Contract 
Clause in contract as to passing of property 
did not divest purchaser of right to reject 
yacht as unseaworthy. 
McDougall v. Aeromarine of Emsworth, 
Ltd. (T.N., October 18). 


Executors and Administrators 
Executor bank could be granted probate 
pending dissolution due to amalgamation 
with another bank (see page 612). 
In the Estate of Skinner deceased (1 
W.L.R., 1043, 3 All E.R., 273). 


Rating 

Collation of greetings cards did not make 

premises an industrial hereditament. 
Wilson Bros. Ltd. v. Edwards (1 W.L.R.., 
955; 3 All E.R., 243). 

Nor did sorting of skins and sale by auction. 
Hudson's Bay Co. v. Thompson (1 W.L.R. 
955; 3 All E.R., 243). 

Not entitled to rating relief because main 

object of society was not advancement of 

social welfare. 

Independent Order of Oddfellows v. 
Manchester Corpn. (T.N., October 17). 
Entitled to rating relief for convalescent 
home because organisation concerned with 

social welfare. 

Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
Ltd. v. Swansea County Borough Council 
(T.N., October 18). 


Restrictive Practices 

Express notice is required of conditions 

under S.25 of Act. 
County Laboratories, Ltd. v. J. Mindel, 
Ltd. (L.R. 1 R.P., 1). 

$.25 does not require notice of exact terms. 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. Ltd. v. 
Lancashire Batteries, Ltd. (L.R. 1 R.P., 
22). 

$.25 not retrospective. 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. vy. Longlife 
Battery Depot (L.R. 1 R.P., 65). 


Interlocutory procedure. 
In re Chemists’ Federation Agreement 
(L.R. 1 R.P., 43). 


Bipartite agreements replacing multipar- 
tite agreements held not registrable. 
In re Austin Motor Co. Ltd.'s Agreements 
(L.R. 1 R.P., 6). 


Main restriction held void. 
In re Chemists’ Federation Agreement 
(T.N., October 14). See Professional 
Note, “Restrictive Agreement Declared 
Void,” earlier in this issue. 


Agreement on documents to be disclosed. 
In re Water-Tube Boilermakers’ Associa- 
tion Agreement (T.N., October 14). 


Note.—Taxation Cases excluded—see “Recent 
Tax Cases” and “Advance Tax Cases” in this issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


Abbreviations 

All E.R.—The All England Law Reports. 
L.R.R.P.—Reports of Restrictive Practices Cases. 
T.N.—The Times Newspaper. 

W.L.R.—The Weekly Law Reports. 
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The Student’s 
Columns 


REGISTRATION OF 
BUSINESS NAMES 


THE PROVISIONS OF the Registration of Business Names 
Act, 1916, as amended by the Companies Act, 1947, lay 
down that any name under which business is carried on 
by an individual, partnership or company must be 
registered with the Register of Business Names unless the 
business name consists: 

(a) in the case of an individual—of his true surname 
without any addition apart from his true christian names 
or the initials threrof; 

(b) in the case of a partnership—of the true surnames 
of all individual partners and the corporate names of all 
partners who are corporations, without any addition 
apert from the true christian names or initials of the 
individual partners; 

(c) in the case of a company—of its corporate name 
without any addition. 

Registration must be effected within fourteen days 
after commencement of business. It is advisable, however, 
not to print quantities of stationery until the Registrar of 
Business Names has issued a Certificate of Registration, 
as it is an offence to trade under a name for which regis- 
tration has been refused. 

The Registrar may refuse registration of any business 
name which, in his opinion, is undesirable and will 
normally do so if the names: 

(i) suggest any connection with the Crown or members 
of the Royal Family; 

(ii) suggest any connection with a government Depart- 
ment, local authority or government of any Common- 
wealth or foreign country; or 

(iii) include the words “‘Imperial’’, ““Commonwealth”’, 
“‘International’’, “Co-operative” and “‘Building Society.” 
Permission will be given for using such words as “‘British’’, 
“*Bank”’, “Trust’’ only where the circumstances justify it. 
If the proposed name includes a registered trade mark, the 
written consent of the owner must be produced to the 
Registrar. When forwarding details of any proposed 
name which includes a surname not that of the pro- 
prietor(s) it is advisable to supply reasons for the use of 
that name—e.g. all persons in a particular line of business 
use personal names and the proprietor cannot use his 
own as he is carrying on a different type of business under 
that name. 

There is a right of appeal to the Board of Trade, if the 
Registrar refuses to register a name. The appeal must be 
made within twenty-one days of the refusal and must be 
accompanied by a fee of £1. The Registrar must be 
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notified within fourteen days of any changes which 
occur in any matters registered—e.g. the place where 
business is carried on and, within three months, of the 
cessation of business. 

The Act provides for penalties, at the rate of £5 a day, 
where details of the original registration or any changes 
are not notified within the prescribed periods. During the 
period of default, the defaulter cannot enforce, without 
the consent of the courts, by action or other legal pro- 
ceeding either in the business name or otherwise, his 
rights under or arising out of any contract made or en- 
tered into by him or made or entered into on his behalf. 
If any statement contains any particulars which are known 
to be false by the person signing the statement, that 
person is liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
three months or to a fine not exceeding £20 or both. 

As well as exhibiting the Certificate of Registration in a 
conspicuous position, every individual or firm should 
mention in all business letters, trade catalogues and 
circulars, the details mentioned in (a) and (b) above. The 
Registration of Business Names Act does not contain 
such requirements in respect of companies, as such details 
must be shown under the provisions of the Companies 
Act, 1948. 

Statements filed with the Registrar are open to public 
inspection. The address is: the Registrar of Business 
Names, Bush House (S.W. Wing), Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF INCOME TAX 


IT IS USEFUL to go back to first principles occasionally. 
In income tax matters, it always pays to do so. Many 
errors of interpretation can otherwise arise. For example, 
where a Finance Act contains some amendment of a 
Section in the Income Tax Acct itself it is a great tempta- 
tion to look at the Finance Act alone, taking the rest for 
granted. Experience teaches us that we must go back to 
the original and make sure we understand what has been 
done to it. 

The scheme of the Acts is clear. The annual Finance 
Act enacts that tax shall be charged for the year of assess- 
ment (i.e. the year ending on April 5) at the rates laid 
down in that Act. Pending the passing of the Finance Act 
(usually late July) the provisions in force for the previous 
year continue, except that any new rates will have effect 
as soon as the Budget resolutions thereon are passed 
(Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1913). 


The Schedules 

The imposition of a charge to tax brings into play 
Section 1 of the Income Tax Act, 1952, which provides 
that the tax is to be charged in respect of all property, 
profits or gains respectively described or comprised in the 
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From November 28 to December 4 on the IBM stand at the Electronic 
Computer Exhibition you will be able to see the most comprehensive 
range of IBM Electronic Data Processing Equipment ever assembled at 
one exhibition. But please don’t imagine that by themselves these 
machines will solve all your business problems. Essentially we work 
with business, industry and government in the development of better 
management control techniques: the machines are simply tools for the 
job, and that’s how we would like you to see the machines on Stand 34 


at Olympia: as tools for the job. Your job, perhaps. 


For the first time in Britain 
305 RAMAC 


The newest concept in data processing since the electronic computer. 

The heart of the system is an array of spinning magnetic discs able 

to store up to 10,000,000 characters of information. Any record in this vast 
electronic ledger system can be referred to at any time: just type an 

enquiry and the 305 types the answer back. Fresh transactions are 

posted to the system in any sequence, calculations completed, documents 
printed or cards punched, and the file record updated—in one processing step. 


DATA TRANSCEIVERS 

Fast, reliable, and accurate transmission of data is essential toa 

centralized computing installation. With IBM Data Transceivers you can, 

in a few seconds send a punched card from branch to head office, or 

STa Nb from continent to continent—by telegraph or telephone line or by wireless. 


rs | 650 ‘TAPE’ SYSTEM 


This is the most widely used and the most completely proven computer in the world. 
We back that claim with 1200 installed machines. The 650 on our stand is a 
very powerful system with magnetic tape input/output, but there are 
smaller systems right down to the versatile basic machine. All are fully self-checking. 


421/604 — CALCULATING GROUP 


If you have a computer type of job to do, but insufficient Fa a 
volume to justify one of the larger systems, the 421/604 Oo | 
may well be your answer—and an answer at punched card prices, L | 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
101 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON W1. TELEPHONE: WELbeck 6600 


DATA PROCESSING ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS: INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS 
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A Postcard for a Copy of our illustrated “D.P.” Booklet, will give you 
the essence of 50 years’ experience in designing and manufacturing a 


range of Manual Accounting Systems. 


It will reveal how, bya minimum capital outlay, and a moderate maintenance 
cost, you can effectively accomplish many of your Accountancy problems. 


Truly a most profitable investment. 


The Book is Unique, Interesting, Original and Informative. 


It places you under no obligation whatsoever. 


WHY NOT SEND FOR A COPY NOW? 


Creators of , Systems 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


WOLVERLEY WORKS, THE HYDE, LONDON, N.W.9 


nd Agenci 


es throughout the 


: The First Company Registration Agency. 
Established 113 years ago by Mr. Charles Doubble at 14-15 Serjeants 
Inn, Fleet Street, and Officially appointed Agent. 


CHARLES DOUBBLE LIMITED 
COMPANY REGISTRATION AGENTS, COMPANY PRINTERS 
COMPANIES REGISTRY 


Information and assistance rendered to the profession in all matters relating 
to the Formation, Incorporation and Winding up of Companies. 

Mortgages, Charges and Debentures Registered. 

Annual Returns, Resolutions and other documents stamped and filed. 

Searches made and Office Copies obtained. 


Company Forms. 
COMPANY PRINTING 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, Resolutions, Debentures, Share 
Certificates, Dividend Warrants, etc., printed with care and expedition. 
Draft Memorandum and Articles of Association for a Private Company 
adopting with modifications Table A of the Companies Act, 1948, settled by 
Alexander P. McNabb, Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn). Post Free 3/9. 


PROBATE REGISTRY 
(*SOLICITORS ONLY) 

*Papers Lodged with Estate Duty Office. 

*Lodging Papers for Grant of Probate and Letters of Administration. 
Searches made for Wills and Administrations and Copies obtained. Searches 
in General Registry for Births, Marriages and Deaths and Copies obtained. 

GENERAL 

Bills of Sales Registered and searches made. 

Powers of Attorney, Stamped and filed. 

Deed Polls and other documents enrolled. 

Searches made in Probate and Divorce. 

Documents Stamped and Denoted. 

Adjudications carried through. 

Particulars delivered, Stamp obtained. 

Documents lodged for Assessment of Penalty. 

Registration and Searches made in the following: Land Charges, Land 
Registry, Trade Marks, Patents and Design Registry, Business Names Regis- 
try, Deeds of Arrangements, Bankruptcy, Enrolments with Charity Commission. 

ADVERTISING 

Legal and other advertisements inserted in London Gazette and all English, 

Dominion and Foreign Newspapers. 
SERVICE 

We welcome your enquiries in all the above matters, assuring you of our very 

best and prompt attention. 


10 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C.2 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
HOLBORN 0375 DOUBBLE, ESTRAND, LONDON 


— 
to 
| V4 
FIRE: ACCIDENT 
sun insurance office Ltd. 
THE OLDEST OFFICE iy THE WORLD 
: HEAD OFFICE 
THREADNEEDLE ~ LONDON EC? 
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Schedules A, B, C, D and E contained in stated Sections 
of the Act. 

In other words, the Income Tax Act, 1952, provides the 
machinery; the annual Finance Act the motive power. 
The Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1913, provides 
supplementary motive power to keep the machinery going 
until the Finance Act is available. The Finance Acts 
usually contain some amendments to the 1952 Act, i.e. 
they alter or add to the machinery in some respects. 

Although sources of income are spread over various 
Schedules, it is fundamental to remember that there is 
only one income tax, and that it is chargeable on income 
as distinct from capital. 

Except where capital is expressly taxed, as in the case 
of a balancing charge on the sale of an asset on which 
capital allowances have been given, or in the case of 
surtax being payable on the consideration for a restrictive 
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covenant (Section 242 of the Income Tax Act, 1952), 
income tax can be charged only on income. In the case 
of balancing charges , it is not really a charge on capital 
but the withdrawal of excessive allowances. 

The taxation of income is based on the rules appro- 
priate to the various sources which are classified in the 
Schedules, under each of which the rules for measuring 
the income are set out. Schedules D and E are further sub- 
divided into Cases. The source assessed under each 
Schedule and Case and the rules of measurement (i.e. 
assessment) must be known thoroughly. This is the 
““A.B.C.” of income tax, just as double entry is the 
**A.B.C.” of book-keeping. Until we can at a glance put 
each item of normal income into its proper Schedule and 
Case, and therefore arrive almost automatically at the 
assessment, we cannot hope to understand the law and 
practice of income tax. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales 


Meetings of the Council 


AT SPECIAL AND ordinary meetings of the 
Council held on Wednesday, November 5, 
1958, at the Hall of the Institute, Moorgate 
Place, London, E.C.2, there were present: 
Mr. W. L. Barrows, President, in the chair; 
Mr. C. U. Peat, M.c., Vice-President; Mr. 
H. Garton Ash, 0.B.E., M.c., Mr. E. Baldry, 
O.B.E., C. Percy Barrowcliff, Mr. T. A. 
Hamilton Baynes, Mr. J. H. Bell, Mr. H. A. 
Benson, c.B.£., Mr. J. Blakey, Mr. P. F. 
Carpenter, Sir William Carrington, Mr. G. 
T. E. Chamberlain, Mr. D. A. Clarke, Mr. 
J. Clayton, Mr. C. Croxton-Smith, Mr. W. 
G. Densem, Mr. S. Dixon, Mr. W. W. Fea, 
Mr. J. Godfrey, Mr. G. G. G. Goult, Mr. 
P. F. Granger, Mr. L. C. Hawkins, Mr. J. 
S. Heaton, Mr. D. V. House, Sir Harold 
Howitt, G.B.E., D.S.0., M.c., Mr. P. D. Irons, 
Mr. H. O. Johnson, Mr. W. H. Lawson, 
c.B.E., Mr. H. L. Layton, Mr. R. McNeil, 
Mr. J. H. Mann, M.B.E., Mr. Bertram Nelson, 
C.B.E., Mr. W. E. Parker, c.B.£., Mr. S. J. 
Pears, Mr. F. E. Price, Mr. P. V. Roberts, 
Mr. L. W. Robson, Sir Thomas Robson, 
M.B.E., Mr. G. F. Saunders, Mr. K. G. 
Shuttleworth, Mr. C. M. Strachan, 0.B.£., 
Mr. J. E. Talbot, Mr. E. D. Taylor, Mr. A. 
D. Walker, Mr. V. Walton, Mr. M. 
Wheatley Jones, Mr. E. F. G. Whinney, 
Mr. J. C. Montgomery Williams, Mr. R. P. 
Winter, C.B.E., M.C., T.D., with the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretaries. 


Exemption from the Preliminary Examina- 
tion 

Three applications under bye-law 79 for 
exemption from the Preliminary examina- 
tion were acceded to. 


Exemption from the Intermediate Examina- 
tion 

(a) Thirty-nine applications under bye-law 
85 (a) for exemption from the Intermediate 
examination were acceded to. 

(6) One application under bye-law 85 (6) 
for exemption from the Intermediate 
examination was acceded to and one appli- 
cation was not acceded to. 


Reduction in Period of Service under 
Articles 

Two applications under bye-law 61 for a 
reduction in the period of service under 
articles were acceded to, 


Autumn Meeting, 1958 

Copies of the papers presented at the 
Autumn Meeting held in London in October, 
1958, by Sir William Carrington, F.c.A., on 
“The Progress of Tax Reform’’, by Mr. H. 
A. Benson, C.B.E., F.C.A., on “The Future 
Role of the Accountant in Practice’ and by 
Mr. W. W. Fea, B.A., A.C.A., on “The 
Future Role of the Accountant in Industry” 
may be obtained by members and others on 


application to the Secretary of the Institute 
on payment of the sum of 2s. 6d. post free 
for each paper. 

The President reported that he had sent 
letters of appreciation to the London and 
District Society of Chartered Accountants 
and to all those who had given their services 
in connection with the Autumn Meeting 
held in London in October, 1958. 


Autumn Meeting, 1959 

The Council is pleased to announce that it 
has accepted the invitation of the Manchester 
Society of Chartered Accountants to hold an 
autumn meeting in Blackpool from October 
15-17, 1959. Further details in connection 
with the meeting will be announced later. 


Members’ Handbook 

The new Members’ Handbook, referred to in 
paragraphs 35 to 38 of the last annual 
report, was distributed to members during 
October, 1958. Further sections of the hand- 
book will be issued as soon as the work on 
them has been completed. 


Royal Charters and Bye-laws 

A complete and up to date edition of the 
Royal Charters and Bye-laws has been issued 
to members as part of the new Members” 
Handbook referred to above. The Royal 
Charters and Bye-Laws (in the same form 
as in the handbook but in a paper cover) 
may be purchased as a separate publication, 
price five shillings (including postage, except 
airmail). Orders should be sent to Moorgate 
Place, London, E.C.2, and must be accom- 
panied by the appropriate remittance. Orders 
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should not be submitted before November 
30, 1958. 


Accounting Research 

Accounting Research ceased as a separate 
publication with the October, 1958, issue 
and will be incorporated with ACCOUNT- 
ANCY, the monthly journal of the Institute. 


Recommendations on Accounting Principles 
The Council has revised its series of Recom- 
mendations on Accounting Principles by 
the withdrawal of certain recommendations 
which were obsolete and the issue of two 
new Recommendations which replace some 
of the Recommendations previously issued. 
The two new Recommendations are No. 18, 
Presentation of Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account and No. 19, Treatment of 
Income Tax in Accounts of Companies. The 
current Recommendations up to No. 19 
have been issued to members as a section 

of the new Members’ Handbook referred to 
above. 

The Council has also approved a further 
new Recommendation, No. 20, Treatment 
of Investments in the Balance Sheets of 
Trading Companies. This will be distributed 
to members on November 13, 1958, in the 
form of additional pages for insertion in the 
appropriate section of the handbook. It will 
be accompanied by a detailed index cover- 
ing the contents of the current Recommen- 
dations up to No. 20. 

The new Recommendations 18, 19 and 20 
have been settled by the Council on the 
report of the Parliamentary and Law 
Committee following consideration of 
memoranda submitted by the Taxation 
and Research Committee. 

The complete series of current Recom- 
mendations on Accounting Principles up to 
No. 20 (in the same form as in the handbook 
but in a paper cover) may be purchased as a 
separate publication, price seven shillings 
and sixpence (including postage, except 
airmail). Orders should be sent to Moor- 
gate Place, London, E.C.2, and must be 
accompanied by the appropriate remittance. 
Orders should not be submitted before 
November 30, 1958. 


Section 16, Finance Act, 1958 

It was reported to the Council that the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue had 
approved the Institute for the purpose of 
Section 16, Finance Act, 1958, and that the 
whole of the annual subscription paid by a 
member who qualifies for relief under that 
Section will be allowable as a deduction 
from his emoluments assessable to income 
tax under Schedule E. The Inland Revenue 
letter conveying this approval was published 
in the October issue of ACCOUNTANCY. 


Registration of Articled Clerks and Bye-law 
Candidates of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants 

Registration has been completed in respect 
of 5,776 former articled clerks and bye-law 
candidates of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. Applications in hand which 
have not yet been completed for registration 
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total 147, including those relating to students 
at present engaged on national service. 

Bye-law candidates whose service with a 
chartered or incorporated accountant prac- 
tising in England and Wales has been 
interrupted by any period or periods of 
employment spent in any other manner are 
invited to communicate with the Secretary 
of the Institute. 


Eligibility for the Final Examination of the 
Institute—Articled Clerks and Bye-law 
Candidates of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants 

1. The examination regulations of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants regu- 
lated eligibility for the Final examination by 
reference to having passed or obtained 
exemption from the Intermediate examina- 
tion and the completion of a certain period 
of practical experience as an articled clerk 
or bye-law candidate. No minimum interval 
was prescribed between passing the Inter- 
mediate examination and first taking the 
Final examination. 

2. Former articled clerks of the Society 
and bye-law candidates who elect, or are 
required under the scheme of integration, to 
present themselves for the Final examination 
of the Institute must do so in accordance 
with the provisions of the Royal Charter 
and bye-laws, namely: 

(a) that in no circumstances can the Final 

examination be taken earlier than 


within the last three months of 
service; 
(b) that, in normal circumstances, two 


years must have elapsed since passing 
the Intermediate examination (one 
year for those serving for not more 
than three years). 

3. Under bye-law 86 (a), the Council may 
on application reduce the interval referred 
to in 2 (b) above so as to allow a candidate 
to sit for the Final examination at any time 
after the completion of his service. 

4. In authorising the publication of this 
statement the Council wishes to make it 
clear that 

(a) each application will be considered on 
its merits; 

(b) a candidate is required to apply for the 
exercise of the Council’s discretion at 
least six months prior to the examina- 
tion for which he wishes to sit. 


Members Commencing to Practise 

The Council received notice that the 
following members had commenced to 
practise: 


ARKCOLL, GERALD FREDERICK; A.C.A., 1958; 
(S. 1953); (H. T. Salmon & Co. ), 133 
Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.1. 

BARNES, PHILIP MICHAEL; 1957; (A. 
a —— & Co.), 9 Colehill, Tamworth, 

taffs. 

BENNETT, DONALD, B.SC.(ECON.); A.C.A., 19565 
2 Odeon Parade, Rickmansworth, Herts. 
Best, JoHN DOUGLAS; A.c.A., 1958; (D. P. 
Newell, Wright & Co. » Worcester Cross 
Chambers, Oxford Street, Kidderminster. 

BIRNBAUM, RAYMOND; A.C.A., 1958: (Birns & 
Co.), 7 Darenth Road, Stamford Hill, 
London, N.16. 

BisHop, RAYMOND CLIFFORD; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1950); (Thomas May & Co.), Allen House, 
Newarke Street, Leicester. 
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BorretTT, JOHN EGBERT; A.C.A., 1952; (Morley, 
Millson & Co.), 3 Great James Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

Boyp, IAN MACLEAN; A.C.A., 1958; (Portlock 
& Co.), 8 Staple Inn, Holborn, London, 
W.C.1. 

CARVER, BRUCE KINNAIRD; A.C.A., 1953; 134 
Oak Avenue, Shirley, Croydon, Surrey. 

CLISSOLD, ALBERT JOSEPH; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1952); 295 Tudor Drive, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, Surrey. 

CoLuins, SYDNEY; A.C.A., 1958; 52 Ecclesall 
Road South, Sheffield, 11. 

DAGNELL, MICHAEL PETER; A.C.A., 1955; (de 
Paula, Turner, Lake & Co.), 17 Coleman 
Street, London, 

DAviEs, KENNETH HENRY; A.C.A., 1958; (Chick, 
Davies & Mathias), 36 Windsor Place, 
Cardiff, and at Pontypridd. 

DorTON, RONALD HERBERT; A.C.A., 1958; 52 
Lavender Avenue, Kingsbury, London, 
N.W.9. 

DOoOwNING, ERIC EDWARD; A.C.A., 1954; 
(Downing, Gordon & Co. , 22 Ryder Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1 

Evans, ERIC; A.C.A., 1947; 50 Vine Street, 
Kersal, Salford, 7, Lancs. 

FERGUSON, NORMAN JAMES; A.C.A., 1957; 20 
oe Road, Boston Manor, London, 

Fine, JEFFREY JOSEPH; A.C.A., 1958; (Jeffrey 
Fine & Co.), 16 Park Close, Finchley Park, 
London, N.12. 

Foston, PETER WILFRED: A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1948); (Addison & Co.), Century House, 
Bold Lane, Derby, and at Barnard Castle. 

FRANKLIN, IRVIN HOWERD; A.C.A., 1958; 29 
Buller Road, Tottenham, London, N.17. 

§ GIRLING, NORMAN; (1958); A.S.A.A., (1956) ; 
(tA. J. Gouid & Norman Girling), The 
Strand, Padstow, Cornwall. 

Go.sy, (MRS.) PAMELA LENNOX; A.C.A., 1951; 
(+Booth, Anderson & Co.), Bank Chambers, 
1 Bridge Street, Newbury, Berks. 

GwyTHER, HUGH; A.c.A., 1958; (B. Perseus 
Gwyther & Co.), 21 Windsor Place, Cardiff. 

HARTLEY, PETER KENDRICK; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1956); (*Leuty & Waite), 645 Roundhay 
Road, Oakwood, Leeds, 8. 

Hunt, JOHN MARSHALL; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 1953); 
(J. Nicholson & Co.), 340 High Street, 
Lincoln. 

JARVIS, DupLEY REGINALD; A.C.A., 1958; 
(Dudley R. Jarvis & Co.), 230 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 

MICHAEL HENRY: A.C.A., 1958; 
(Whitmarsh, Sterland & Co.), High Street 
Chambers, St. Neots, Hunts., and at Cam- 
bridge. 

Krause, DAvID MICHAEL; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1955); (*Colefax, Head & Co.), Refuge 
Buiidings, 9, Sunbridge Road, Bradford, 1. 

LAVERACK, JOHN ARTHUR; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1953); (J. Nicholson & Co.), 340 High 
Street, Lincoln. 

McDermott, PATRICK DUFFIELD, B.A.} F.C.A., 
1953; A.c.A., 1938; (Lewis, Shaw & Co.), 
Fulwood House, Fulwood Place, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

MALINEY, MARK BASIL; t c.A., 1958; 9 Mans- 
field Street, London, W 

MARTIN, JULIUS BERNARD; A.C.A., 1932; 
(Cooper Brothers & Co.), and (Coopers & 
Lybrand), 10 James Street, Liverpool, 2, 
and at Birmingham, Leicester, London, 
Manchester and Sheffield. 

MATHIAS, RONALD JAMES; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1956); (Chick, Davies & Mathias), 36 
Windsor Place, Cardiff, and at Pontypridd. 

More, ALEXANDER VICTOR JOHN; A.C.A., 1953; 
(Cooper Brothers & Co.) and (Coopers & 
Lybrand), Midland Bank Building, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester, 2, and at Birmingham, 
Leicester, Liverpool, London and Sheffield. 

NAYLOR, DEREK ARTHUR; A.C.A., 1955; (A. W. 
Wheeler & Co.), 9 Colehill, Tamworth, 
Staffs. 

Nose, FRANCIS ALEXANDER; A.C.A., 1958; 
(Wilson, de Zouche & Mackenzie), 468 
India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool, 2, 
and at London. 

Price, RICHARD NEWMAN; F.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1934, f. 1946): (Cole, Dickin & Hills), 18 
Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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ROBERTSON, WILLIAM ERNEST? A.C.A., 1958; 
(S. 1928); 3 Chichester House, Chichester 
Rents, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 

ROGERSON, SYDNEY; A.cC.A., 1953; (Arthur 
Scott, Taylor & Co.) and (*Arthur Scott, 
Roberts, Taylor & Co.), 1 Corporation 
Street, Hyde, Cheshire. 

SaGE, NEVILLE GEORGE; A.C.A., 1958; (Bright, 
Grahame, Murray & Co.), 61 Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 

SEDDON, JOHN ARTHUR FRANK; A.C.A., 1931; 
27 Fyfield Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 

SHARP, RICHARD; A.C.A., 1948; 25 Walkden 
Avenue East, Wigan. 

SINDEN, AUBREY MAURICE; A.C.A., 1958; 
(Raymond Wells, Osborne & Co.), Lloyds 
Bank Chambers, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

SPOFFORTH, JEREMY DAvID; A.c.A., 1958: 
(Stanley A. Spofforth & Co.), Clifford’s Inn, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; also at 
Worthing (Arthur Tubbs & Spofforth). 

SyMons, RoysTON; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 1953); 
(Rowland Jenkins & Co.), 71 Bridge Street, 
Newport, Mon. 

TAYLOR, JOHN MAURICE; A.C.A., 1952; (M. E. 
Taylor & Co.), Midland Bank Chambers, 
Market Place, Peterborough. 

THOMAS, PETER AUSTIN; A.C.A., 1949; (P. A. 
Thomas & Co.), West Halkin House, West 
wie Street, Belgrave Square, London, 

TINKER, WALTER WILLIAM JOSEPH; A.C.A., 
1958; (S. 1938); (Oakley, Wederell, Crouch 
& Co.), Devereux Buildings, Devereux 
Court, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

WALKER, RODERICK HUGHES; A.C.A., 1957; 
(W. L. Jackson & Hesketh), 41 North John 
Street, Liverpool, 2, and at Hanley (Stoke- 
on-Trent) and Tunstall. 

WELLS, ALLAN ANTHONY; A.C.A., 1958; 
(Anthony, Wells & Co.), 1 Chedworth 
House, Geldeston Road, Upper Clapton, 
London, E.5. 

Wiiuiams, EDWARD MOULSDALE RAY; A.C.A., 
1958; (S. 1954); (Yaxley, Davies, Williams 
& Co.), 45 King Street, Wrexham. 


Election to Fellowship 
The following were elected to fellowship: 


ALDRICH, PHILIP AUBREY; A.C.A., 1948; 
(Wilson, Davis & Co.), 2 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 

BARKER, JOHN SOWERBY GARTSIDE; A.C.A., 
1949; (F. Hunter, Gregory & Lord), Irwell 
Terrace, Bacup, Lancs.; also at Manchester 
(F. Hunter, Gregory & Lord) and (Bowman, 
Dawes & Co.). 

Birp, JOHN Les.ie; a.c.A., 1951; (Bird & 
Partners), 36 High Street, Brentwood, 
Essex, and at London. 

BUNTING, CHARLES; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 1929); 
with Bryce, Hanmer & Co., 1/3 Stanley 
Street, Liverpool, 1. 

CARR, KENNETH EDMUND; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1951); (Edmund Carr & Co.), Bank 
Chambers, New Street, Chelmsford. 

CourRTNEY, DouGLAs JAMES; A.C.A., 1951; 
(William Price & Co.), 1 St. Paul’s Road, 
Bristol, 8. 

Dick, GEORGE WILLIAM; A.C.A., 1952; 23 
Hemsley Road, South Shields, Co. Durham. 

DuRNIN, JOHN CHARLES; A.C.A., 1951; (Clark, 
Battams & Co.), 32 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1. 

FENTON, LAWRENCE STANLEY; A.C.A., 1952; 
(Lawrence S. Fenton & Co.), 15/16 Nassau 
Street, London, W.1, and at Stanmore. 

GALLAWAY, RICHARD JAMES RODIER:; A.C.A., 
1937; (Smith, Weir & Turner), 16 Oxford 
Street, Manchester, 1, and at Rochdale. 

GERMING, WILLIAM JOSEPH; A.C.A., 1949; 
(John M. Winter & Sons), 39 St. James’s 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

GLENDINNING, ROBERT STANLEY; A.C.A., 1948; 
(Richards, Russam & Co.), Manor Buildings, 
2 Manor Row, Bradford, 1. 

Guy, JOHN LAISTER; A.c.A., 1950; (Littlejohn, 
Wilson, McKnight & Co.) and (James E 
Ward & Son), 15 Cullum Street, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3, and 18 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

HALL, FRANK STANLEY; A.C.A., 1947; (Hall & 


Co.), 26 Wicker, Sheffield, 3; also at 18 
Campo Lane, Sheffield, 1, (*Douglas Kay 
& Co.) and (Hall & Co.). 

HopGe, (Miss) MARGARET ADA TOMSETT, 
B.A.; A.C.A., 1952; (Tomsett Hodge & Co.), 
15 Ramillies Avenue, Cheadle Hulme, 
Cheshire. 

KACHEL, EDWIN PAuL; A.c.A., 1958; (S. 1936); 
(E. C. Barber & Co.), Ibex House, Minories, 
London, E.C.3. 

KEYWORTH, RAYMOND DENNIS; A.C.A., 1952; 
(Francis S. Clark & Co.), 67A Queen Street, 
Newton Abbot, Devon, and at Exeter and 
Teignmouth. 

KirK, RONALD; A.c.A., 1953; (Hodgson, 
Harris & Co.), Bank Chambers, Parliament 
Street, Hull; (for other towns see Hodgson, 
Harris & Co.). 

KNOWLSON, ALBERT DENTON; A.C.A., 1958; 
(S. 1949); (Thomas Eaves & Co.), 140 The 
Albany, Old Hall Street, Liverpool, 3. 

Lever, STUART MORDECAI, M.A.; A.C.A., 1953; 
(Lever Bros. & Co.), Candlewick House, 
116/126, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 

MARKS, LAWRENCE; A.C.A., 1953; (Lever, 
Lawrence & Co.), 90/91 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 

Morison, WALTER MCDONALD; A.C.A., 1949; 
(Morison, Rutherford & Co.), 20 Eastcheap, 
London, E.C.3. 

Pickup, CLIFFORD Roy; A.c.A., 1921; (F. 
Hunter, Gregory & Lord), Irwell Terrace, 
Bacup, Lancs., and at Manchester. 

Scott, GEORGE HAMPSHIRE; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 


1926); (Scott, Firth & Shaw), Victoria 
Buildings, 12 Park Cross Street, Leeds, 1, 
and at Selby. 


SoAN, HUMPHREY; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 1949); 
(Clench, Hewitt & Co.), 10 Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

STEPHENSON, CHARLES ROWLAND; (A.C.A., 
1934; (C. R. Stephenson) and (Lever, 
Honeyman & Co.), 9 Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C.2.; also at Reigate (C. R. 
Stephenson). 

WELSFORD, PETER ANTHONY; A.C.A., 1952; 
ro & Co.), 9 Union Court, London, 
E.C.2 


WHITE, MONTAGUE LAWRENCE; A.C.A., 1950; 
3 Wyndham Place, London, W.1. 

WRIGHT, STANLEY; A.C.A., 1951; (Henry 
Taylor & Co.), Victoria Buildings, Victoria 
Square, Cleveleys, Blackpool. 

YOUNG, FRANK SIDNEY; A.C.A., 1949; (Youns 
& Co.) and (Prevezer & Young), 5 Mansfiel 
Street, Portland Place, London, W.1. 


Admission to Membership 
The following were admitted to membership 
of the Institute: 


BASSETT, OLIVER MICHAEL JOHN; A.C.A., 1958; 
Flat 4, 35 Mottingham Lane, Mottingham, 
London, S.E.9. 

BisHop, ANTHONY Davip; A.c.A., 1958; with 
K. H. Lindsay, 7, Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C.2. 

BOWMAN, KEITH RAYMOND; A.C.A., 1958; 41 
Penda’s Way, Crossgates, Leeds. 

§Bryce, JOHN DuNDAS; A.S.A.A., 1958; with 
Charles Hewitt & Co., 9th Floor, Aegis 
Buildings, Loveday Street, Johannesburg. 

Butts, JOHN EDWARD: A.C.A., 1958; with 
Dixon, Hopkinson & Co., Lancaster House, 
67 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 3. 

Cooper, Eric JAMes; A.C.A., 1958; 174 Albion 
Road, Stoke Newington, London, N.16. 

COWELL, WILLIAM JAMES; A.C.A., 1958; 25 
Christian Road, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

DINGLEY, JOHN BRIAN; A.C.A., 1958; 55 
Letchworth Road, Western Park, Leicester. 

ELPHICK, MICHAEL PELHAM; A.C.A., 1958; with 
Cooper Brothers & Co., 14 George Street, 
Mansion House, London, E.C.4. 

Gites, Davip RALPH; A.C.A., 1958; Chimneys, 
Kingswood Road, Tadworth, Surrey. 

Heywoop, JOHN MALCOLM; A.C.A., 1958; with 
Derbyshire & Co., Hanover House, 73/78, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

HOLLAND, BRIAN ROBERT; A.C.A., 1958; 17 
Park Road, Waterfoot, Rossendale, Lancs. 

JOHNSON, MICHAEL; A.C.A., 1958; 34 Bucklands 
Avenue, Ashton-on-Ribble, Preston. 
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JOHNSON, OLUSEYE OLUFUNMILAYO, B.COM.; 
eae 1958; 75 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, 


Lowe, JOHN GRAHAM; A.C.A., 1958; 33, 
Alfriston Avenue, North Harrow, Middlesex. 

Lye, RAYMOND JOHN; A.C.A., 1958; “Hans- 
ford’’, High Street, Colnbrook, Slough. 

MILLER, JOHN ALLEN; A.C.A., 1958; with 
Rawlinson & Hunter, 35 Clarges Street, 
London, W.1. 


§MoRRISON, ANGUS; A.S.A.A., 1958; with 
—" Brothers, P.O. Box 2162, Johannes- 
urg. 


PEARCE, CLIVE SEYMOUR; A.C.A., 1958; with 
Walter Hunter, Bartlett, Thomas & Co., 24 
Bridge Street, Newport, Mon. 

QuINTON, BRYAN PAUL; A.C.A., 1958; with 
Cooper Brothers & Co., 14 George Street, 
Mansion House, London, E.C.4. 

RYAN, HERBERT JOHN; A.C.A., 1958; c/o Arthur 
Gait, Jones & Co., 2 Baneswell Road, 
Newport, Mon. 

SANDERS, MICHAEL DUDLEY; A.c.A., 1958; 13 
Mount Pleasant Road, Exeter, Devon. 

SmitH, HERBERT MARK; A.C.A., 1958; 268 
Wellington Road North, Heaton Chapel, 
Stockport. 

SmitH, SYDNEY MACKENZIE; A.C.A., 1958; 34 
Syddall Avenue, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

STRINGER, GEORGE; A.C.A., 1958; 117 Rycot 
Road, Speke, Liverpool, 24. 

TOMLIN, DAviD ALEXANDER; A.C.A., 1958; with 
Kemp, Chatteris & Co., St. Swithin’s 
House, Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 

Vesty, JoHN Epwin; A.c.A., 1958; 205 High- 
fields Street, Coalville, Leicester. 

WepGsury, ROBERT; A.C.A., 1958; 10 Manor 
Road, Hanbury Park, Worcester. 

WHITEHEAD, KENNETH HERBERT; A.C.A., 1958; 
21 School Street, New Bradwell, Wolverton, 
Bucks. 

WINTER, EDWARD MARK; A.C.A., 1958; 60 
Burnley Road, London, N.W.10. 


Re-admission to Membership 


Subject to payment of the amount required 
by the Council, a former member of the 
Institute was re-admitted to membership 
under clause 23 of the Supplemental Royal 
Charter. 

It was reported to the Council thatthe 
following two re-admissions, made at the 
Council meeting on October 1, 1958, subject 
to payment of the amounts required, had 
become effective: 


COLLECK, PHILIP, A.C.A., New York. 
Hupson, HALMER,A.C.A., Kingston-on-Thames. 


Incorporated Accountant Member becoming 
an Associate 


The Council acceded to an application from 
the following incorporated accountant 
member for election as an Associate under 
clause 6 of the scheme of integration 
referred to in clause 34 of the Supplemental 
Royal Charter: 


SFARRAR, ROBERT HENRY; A.C.A., 1958; A.S.A.A., 
1955; with Price Waterhouse & Co., 3 


§ Means “incorporated accountant member.” 

Firms not marked ¢ or * are composed wholly of 
members of the Institute. 

+ Against the name of a firm indicates that the firm, 
though not wholly composed of members of the In- 
stitute, is composed wholly of chartered accountants 
who are members of one or another of the three 
Institutes of chartered accountants in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

* Against the name of a firm indicates that the firm is 
not wholly composed of members of one or another 
of the three Institutes of chartered accountants in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

t+ Against the name of a firm indicates that the firm 
includes an incorporated accountant member of the 
Institute and is composed wholly of members of one 
or another of the three Institutes of chartered account- 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, 
E.C.2. 


Use of the letters F.S.A.A. 


Applications from the following incorpora- 

ted accountant members A.S.A.A. to use 

the letters F.S.A.A. under clause 4 (6) of 
the scheme of integration referred to in 
clause 34 of the Supplemental Royal 

Charter were acceded to: 

SCooPER, FRAMJI CAWASJI; (1958); A.S.A.A., 
1932; Deputy Manager, The Central Bank 
of India, Ltd., Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay, 1. 

§STIBBENHAM, AUBREY WILLIAM;(1958);A.S.A.A., 
1948; Secretary, The South Staffordshire 
Waterworks Company, 50 Sheepcote Street, 
Birmingham, 15. 


Admission to Membership under the Scheme 
of Integration 


The Council acceded to applications from 
four members of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants for admission to membership 
of the Institute pursuant to the scheme of 
integration referred to in clause 34 of the 
Supplemental Royal Charter. All the new 
members have been notified. The total 
number of members now admitted under the 
scheme is 10,037. 

Subject to payment of the amounts re- 
quired by the Council, the Council also 
acceded to applications from four former 
members of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants for admission to membership 
of the Institute under clause 5 of the scheme 
of integration referred to in clause 34 of the 
Supplemental Royal Charter. Two applica- 
tions were refused. 


Appointments to Committees 


The Council made the following appoint- 
ments to committees: 

Mr. S. Dixon—Finance Committee. 

Mr. E. F. G. Whinney—P. D. Leake 
Committee. 


Resignations 
The Council accepted the resignation from 
membership of the Institute of: 


ALLEN, ELLIOTT PETER; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 1953); 
2 Willow Way, Radlett, Herts. 

CRABTREE, ERIC; A.C.A., 1955; St. Mary’s 
Priory, Storrington, Sussex. 

Davin Roy; A.c.A., 1954; 6 Wolvers- 
dene Road, Andover, Hants. 

EveNs, FREDERICK WILLIAM; A.C.A., 1906; 65 
Linden Road, Bristol, 6. 

HARWoopD, PAUL ANDREW; A.C.A., 1958; 
(S. 1951); 9 Prince’s Road, Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex. 

MAGINESS, CLIFFORD WILLIAM; F.C.A., 1937; 
High Park, Broadstone, Dorset. 

TUFFIN, FRANK STANLEY: A.C.A., 1921; with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., 5 London 
ots Buildings, Finsbury Circus, London, 


Registration of Articles 


The Secretary reported the registration of 
412 articles of clerkship during last month, 
the total number since January 1, 1958, 
being 2,048. 


Change of Name 
The Secretary reported that the following 
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change of name had been made in the 
Institute’s records: 

Frost, BARBARA to Sr. JOHN 
BARBARA. 


Frost, 


Admissions Void 


The Secretary reported that the admission 
to membership of the following persons 
had become void under bye-law 41: 


Max, LIONEL. 
PASHA, MOHAMMED YUSUF. 
PEAKE, ROBERT WILLIAM. 


Deaths of Members 


The Council received with regret the Secre- 
tary’s report of the deaths of the following 
members: 


CORNWELL, STANLEY WILLIAM, F.C.A., Bristol, 
ome of the Council from 1925 until 


ARDLEY, HAROLD JAMES, A.C.A., Sheringham. 

BopEN, Epwin, F.c.A., Croydon. 

BRAMBLE, FRANCIS CECIL, A.C.A., Banstead. 

BROMLEY, JOHN WILLIAM, A.S.A.A., Castleford. 

BurGEss, JOHN, A.C.A., Woodbridge. 

BUTLER, GERALD AUSTIN, A.C.A., Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

CLARKE, LesLie DOUGLAS, F.c.A., Walthamstow. 

FRANKLAND, LEONARD, A.C.A., Ilford. 

GRAYSTON, JOHN WILLIAM, M.C., M.A., A.C.A., 
Bradford. 

Guest, JOHN, A.C.A., Oldham. 

Hossins, HERBERT CHARLES, F.C.A., London. 

INNES, CHARLES BUCKLEY, A.C.A., London. 

JORDAN, VIVIAN STUART LORRAINE, F.C.A., 
Newton Abbot. 

KEEBLE, OLIVER STEPHEN, F.C.A., Kampala. 

KELLETT, ARTHUR, A.S.A.A., London. 

Lurr-SmitH, Ernest, Highcliffe. 

MACDONALD OF SLEAT, SIR ALEXANDER 
SOMERLED ANGUS BOSVILLE, BT., M.C., B.A., 
J.P., A.C.A., Driffield. 

MANSFIELD, LEONARD GEORGE, F.C.A., London. 

Morris, HENRY MILLNER, F.C.A., Bath. 

PLATT, ALBERT JOSEPH, A.C.A., Sheffield. 

a ERNEST MARSTON, F.C.A., Ross-on- 

ye. 

SHEEDY, EDWARD HENRY, F.S.A.A., Sydney. 

FREDERICK CECIL, F.c.A., Malmes- 

ury. 

SINGLETON, JOHN THOMAS, F.C.A., Nottingham. 


Exclusion Expunged 

At a heating by the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee on July 2, 1958, the committee 
decided that Mr. Oliver Stephen Keeble 
be excluded from membership for non- 
payment of subscription. It has now been 
reported to the Council that notification has 
been received that Mr. Keeble died in 1957, 
and accordingly the Council resolved that 
the exclusion of Mr. Keeble be expunged. 


Finding and Decision of the 
Disciplinary Committee 


Finding and Decision of the Disciplinary 
Committee of the Council of the Institute 
appointed pursuant to bye-law 103 of the 
bye-laws appended to the supplemental 
Royal Charter of December 21, 1958, at a 
hearing held on September 24, 1958. 

A formal complaint was preferred by the 
Investigation Committee of the Council of 
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the Institute to the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee of the Council that Walter Frederick 
Alldritt, F.c.A., was on May 20, 1958, at 
Bow Street Magistrates’ Court convicted as 
liquidator of a limited company on two 
charges of failing to send to the Registrar 
of Companies a copy of the account of the 
winding-up of that company and the return 
of the holding of the final general meeting 
of that company, contrary to Section 290 
of the Companies Act, 1948, so as to render 
himself liable to exclusion or suspension 
from membership of the Institute. The 
Committee found that the formal complaint 
against Walter Frederick Alldritt, F.c.A., 
had been proved and the Committee or- 
dered that Walter Frederick Alldritt, F.c.A., 
of 112 Grange Road, Erdington, Birming- 
ham, be reprimanded. 


Taxation and Research 
Committee 


THE NINETY-NINTH meeting of the Com- 
mittee was held at the Institute on October 
16, 


Present 


Mr. E. N. Macdonald, (in the 
Chair), Mr. R. D. R. Bateman, m.B.E., Mr. 
C. V. Best, Mr. A. Blackburn, Mr. R. P. 
Brown, Mr. K. A. Buxton, Mr. W. R. 
Carter, Mr. J. Cartner, Mr. L. H. Clark, 
Mr. J. B. L. Clark, cuu, Mr. H. O. H. 
Coulson, Mr. A. R. English, Mr. F. J. 
Eves, Mr. C. R. P. Goodwin, Mr. N. B. 
Hart, 0.B.£., T.D., Mr. J. S. F. Hill, Mr. G. 
N. Hunter, Mr. J. A. Jackson, Mr. S. 
Kitchen, Mr. R. P. Matthews, Mr. C. F. 
Millard, Mr. G. P. Morgan-Jones, Mr. F. S. 
Mowforth, Mr. C. J. Peyton, Mr. A. H. 
Proud, Mr. D. W. Robertson, Mr. W. G. A. 
Russell, Mr. H. Eden Smith, Mr. B. D. 
Shaw, Mr. H.C Shaw, Mr A. E. Spicer, 
Mr. D. Steele, Mr. D. E. T. Tanfield, Mr. 
A. G. Thomas, Mr. D. T. Veale, Mr. J. W. 
Walkden, Mr. T. S. Welch, Mr. A. Whitta- 
ker, Mr. E. K. Wright and Mr. G. H. 
Yarnell, with the Secretary. 


The President's Address 


The President of the Institute, Mr. William 
Leonard Barrows, LL.D., attended the 
opening of the meeting. In reply to a speech 
of welcome by the Chairman, the President 
said: 

“It has now become traditional for the 
President of the Institute to attend the first 
meeting of the Taxation and Research 
Committee in its new year and to express the 
hope that members may find their delibera- 
tions in the coming year both interesting 
and fruitful. This is a special pleasure for 
me because, as you have already heard from 
your Chairman, I was one of the founder 
members of the Committee. 

“In retrospect the past year of the Com- 
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you can get immediate 


calculating and accounting 


service short notice 


The value of an independent and mobile calculating service 
is being appreciated more and more by commercial and 
industrial firms. It will pay you to keep in mind the special 
advantages of the complete services offered by Ajax. Ajax 
can completely take over all your calculating work or 
operate as an extension of your own department when 
you are under temporary pressure. 


Summary of the Services 


1. Instant services upon receipt of a written or telephone request. 

2. Operative staff available (with machines as necessary) to tackle 
any calculating problem, either on your premises or ours, by 
day or week. 

3. Strict and confidential supervision of all operators’ activities. 


AJAX 


CALCULATING SERVICE LIMITED 


9 BOW LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


crm-/as/i 


In your offices or on our own premises under confidential supervision 


4. Our assurance that you get the maximum value for every 
minute of operator’s working time. 


Ajax Calculating Service undertakes all forms of 
calculating, including the following:— 


ADDITIONS OF LEDGERS MARK UP 

ADDITIONS OF STOCK SHEETS PERCENTAGES 

BILLS OF QUANTITY PAPER CALCULATIONS 
COMPOUND INTEREST PRO-RATING 
COSTING - DRY MEASURE SIMPLE INTEREST 
ENGINEERING CALCULATIONS SQUARE ROOTS 
ESTIMATING STATISTICS 
EXTENSIONS OF STOCKSHEETS SLIP ADDING 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE SPECIFICATIONS 


GROSS QUANTITIES TIMBER CALCULATIONS 
GLASS CALCULATIONS TONNAGE » WAGES 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS YARDAGE EXTENSIONS 


INVOICING LIQUID MEASURE YARDAGE ADDITIONS 


To AJAX CALCULATING SERVICE LIMITED 
Dept. AC, 9 Bow Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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Member of the Building yoy Association \ 
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Write for informative booklet i 


THE GITY of LONDON BUILDING SOCIETY 


(formerly Fourth City Building Society) (Est. 1862) 


total capital. The Society 

can, with safety, maintain 

its share dividend at 4% p.a. net 
(gross equivalent about 7% to 


34 LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C.2 Monarch 2525/6/7 


When FEES go up in flames 


— A FIRE any Professional Practice will continue to suffer 
consequential losses long after the firemen have departed ; 
for example, lost fees and the extra cost of temporary arrange- 
ments. But these can be covered by insurance which the 
professional man cannot afford to be without. 


The “CENTURY” Loss of Fees Policy covers :— 
@ LOSS OF INCOME pending restoration of the Practice. 


@ LOSS OF INCOMF ALREADY EARNED which cannot 
be proved or recovered due to the destruction of the Accounts. 


@ REORGANISATION COSTS including temporary pre- 
mises, rent, rates and replacement of records. 


THE CENTURY INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Offices : 7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, & 18 Charlotte Sq., Edinburgh 2. Branches throughout the country 
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mittee will be looked upon as showing much 
evidence of the success of its work. Since 
October, 1957, the Council has approved 
for publication, or for submission to the 
appropriate Minister or government De- 
partment, the following documents in the 
preparation of which the Committee has 
taken a substantial and major part: 

Statement on the Cheques Act, 1957. 

Memorandum on Schedule ‘E’ Expenses 
Rule. 

Memorandum on the Finance Bill, 1958. 

Statement on Accounting by electronic 
methods. 

Recommendations on the form of balance 
sheet and profit and loss account, and 
the treatment of income tax in ac- 
counts.” 

The President also referred to other 
matters under consideration by the Com- 
mittee, and continued: 

“In my address to the recent Autumn 
Meeting of the Institute I was pleased to pay 
tribute to the Taxation and Research Com- 
mittee as being a hard-working body which 
receives very little publicity. I also said that 
the formation of the Committee had been 
one of the most valuable steps taken by the 
Institute in establishing and implementing 
a policy of giving positive assistance to 
members in their task of maintaining, im- 
proving and extending the services provided 
by the profession. I also expressed the view 
that basically a member of the Institute, 
whatever he does, is a member of the 
accountancy profession; his problems and 
interests are the same whether he is in 
industry or commerce or in practice. 

“This leads me to one aspect of your Com- 
mittee which gives cause for some dis- 
appointment. Out of a total of fifty-two 
members, only some nineteen or twenty are 
in industry or commerce, and I do hope that 
you will look closely at this aspect of your 
affairs and see whether it is possible for a 
greater proportion of your membership to be 
drawn from industry and commerce. J know 
this is difficult but the nearer you can get to 
equal proportions as between practising and 
industrial members the better it will be for 
the conduct of the Committee’s work. 

“Membership of the Committee is of 
course no sinecure, as those who are today 
attending for the first time will soon dis- 
cover. I do not think one can over-emphasise 
the importance of ensuring that anyone 
appointed to membership of the Committee 
should be certain that he can give the neces- 
sary time. This is a responsibility of both 
those who have the task of nominating 
members of the Committee and those who 
accept nomination. Without the willing 
co-operation of partners, co-directors, em- 
ployers or other colleagues it is virtually 
impossible to give effective service on the 
Taxation and Research Committee. 

“Tt is not only the time involved in attend- 
ing meetings which one has to consider. 
Many subjects require a good deal of thought 
in advance of meetings and not infrequently 
the undertaking of a certain amount of 
drafting. For those outside London the 
travelling time is also a material considera- 


tion. Moreover there are some matters 
which require very frequent meetings and 
others, such as Finance Bills, which call for 
urgent attention at short notice. These are 
some of the more important factors which 
result in membership of the main Taxation 
and Research Committee being a burden 
which should not be assumed lightly. In any 
team those who are unable to pull their 
weight are inevitably a drag on those who 
can. Fortunately the regional committee of 
each District does provide a reasonable 
opportunity for those who are unable to 
spare the necessary time to travel to London. 
These regional committees do excellent 
work. 

“It is not for me to tell the Committee how 
to do its work, but there is one thought 
which I would like to leave with you. The 
function of the Committee is to assist the 
Council in an advisory capacity in connec- 
tion with accounting principles, taxation 
matters, and other technical questions con- 
cerning the profession. It is essentially an 
advisory and not an executive body. The 
final decisions have to be made by the 
Council on the advice of its appropriate 
committee, which in the case of documents 
emanating from the Taxation and Research 
Committee is normally the Parliamentary 
and Law Committee. Where it is evident 
from discussions in one of your sub- 
committees that there are two or more lines 
of approach which the Council might adopt 
it is, 1 think, in general desirable that the 
Committee should avoid exerting too much 
energy in endeavouring to determine which 
is the more desirable line. It may often be 
far preferable for the Committee to set out 
the alternatives from which the Council can 
eventually make its choice. In this connec- 
tion I would mention that the machinery 
for consideration by joint representatives 
and for the attendance of representatives of 
the Taxation and Research Committee at 
meetings of the Parliamentary and Law 
Committee should make it unnecessary for 
the Taxation and Research Committee to 
attempt to put the final polish on its docu- 
ments. This can be done at a later stage 
when their substance has been settled. 

“Mr. Chairman, may I congratulate you 
on your appointment to preside over the 
Committee’s affairs for the ensuing year. 
You, and all its members, have the sincere 
good wishes of the Council.” 


Membership 

The Chairman extended a warm welcome 
to the following new members of the 
Committee: Mr. J. S. F. Hill, Nottingham; 
Mr. B. D. Shaw, East Anglia; Mr. H. C. 
Shaw, Hull; Mr. D. Steele, Leeds; Mr. T. S. 
Welch, Sheffield; Mr. A. Whittaker, 
Northern. 

It was agreed that letters of appreciation 
for their services be sent to the following 
who have retired from membership of the 
Committee: Mr. S. Dixon (1951-58); Mr. 
G. G. G. Goult (1942-58); Mr. S. C. Hand 
(1946-58); Mr. F. M. Kellett (1954-58); 
Mr. G. W. Knight (1955-58); Mr. L. W. 
Underwood (1955-58). 
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Standing Sub-Committees 

Reports from the following Standing Sub- 
Committees were received: General Ad- 
visory Sub-Committee, Management Ac- 
counting Sub-Committee, Taxation Sub- 
Committee, Planning Sub-Committee. 


Ad hoc Sub-Committees 
Progress reports were received from three 
special sub-committees. 


Future meetings 

The one-hundredth meeting of the Com- 
mittee will be held on Thursday, December 
18, 1958, and the following dates were pro- 
visionally fixed for meetings in 1959: 
Thursdays, February 19, April 16, June 18, 
September 17, October 15. 


Members’ Library 


The second cumulative supplement to the 
Short List of Books has now been issued. 
Copies, which contain additions to Septem- 
ber, 1958, will be sent to members by the 
Librarian, free and post free, on receipt of 
an addressed label. Copies of the last 
edition of the Short List published in 
August, 1957, are still available. 


The Librarian reports that among books 

and papers acquired by the Institute in recent 

weeks by purchase and gifts are the following: 

Accounting Trends and Techniques in 
published Corporate annual reports. 
(American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants): 12th edn. New York. 
1958. (A.L.C.P.A., presented.) 

The Affluent Society; by J. K. Galbraith. 
1958. (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 

American Investment in British Manufac- 
turing Industry; by J. H. Dunning. 1958. 
(George Allen & Unwin, 35s.) 

Big Business and Human Values, by T. V. 
Houser. New York. 1957. (McGraw-Hill, 
presented by Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 

Brief to Counsel, by H. Cecil. 1958. 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 

Business Enterprise: its growth and organ- 
isation; by R. S. Edwards and H. 
Townsend. 1958. (Macmillan, 60s.) 

Capital Taxation in a developing economy 
(India); by I. S. Gulati. Bombay. 1957. 

The City’s Invisible Earnings: how London’s 
financial skill . . . brings profit to 
Britain, by W. M. Clarke. 1958. (Institute 
of Economic Affairs, 7s. 6d.) 

The Conduct of Meetings, by G. H. 
Stanford. Toronto. 1958. (O.U.P., 
12s. 6d.) 

Corporate Mergers and Acquisitions: basic 
financial, legal and policy aspects. 
(American Management Association.) 
New York. 1958. (A.M.A., 36s.) . 

Cost Accounting and Control; by C. 
Gillespie. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1957. 
(Pitman, 55s.) 

The Economics of Real Property: an 
analysis of property values and patterns 
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of use, by R. Turvey. 1957. (George 
Allen & Unwin, 16s.) 

Effects of Mergers: six studies, by P. L. 
Cook and Ruth Cohen. 1958. (George 
Allen & Unwin, 42s.) 

Electronics in Business: a case study in 
planning: Port of New York Authority, 
by H. F. Klingman. New York. 1956. 
(Controllership Foundation, 36s.) 

Equipment and Methods for the Smaller 
Office, by Laura Tatham. 1958. (Business 
Publications, 5s.) 

A Guide to Auditing, by W. T. Dent, F.c.A. 
1958. (Gee, 21s.) 

Higher Management Control, by T. G. 
Rose and D. E. Farr. New York. 1957. 
(McGraw-Hill, 50s. 6d.) 

Income Tax Act Annotated . . . with amend- 
ments to 1958 .. ., by H. H. Stikeman. 
Toronto. 1958. (Richard De Boo, $6.00.) 

Income Tax Law and Practice: 28th edn. by 
C. A. Newport and H. G. S. Plunkett. 
1958. (Sweet & Maxwell, 30s.) 

Interfirm Comparison for Management; 
by H. Ingham and L. T. Harrington. 
1958. (B.I.M., 17s. 6d.) 

Internal Auditing, by V. Z. Brink and J. A. 
Cashin: 2nd edn. New York. 1958. 
(Ronald Press, 57s. 6d.) 

Knight’s Annotated Housing Act; ed. by 
S. W. Magnus and F. E. Price, F.c.A. 
1958. (Charles Knight, 50s.) 

The Law and Practice of Company Ac- 
counting in New Zealand, by T. R. 
Johnston. Wellington, 1958. (Butterworth 
(Australia), presented by the author.) 

The Law and Practice of Income Tax; by 
Sir J. B. Kanga and N. A. Palkhivala: 
4th edn. 2 vols. Bombay. 1958. (Tripathi, 
95s.) 

The Long View and the Short; by J. Viner. 
Glencoe, Illinois. 1958. (Free Press, 42s.) 

Nationalisation in Britain, by R. Kelf- 
Cohen. 1958. (Macmillan, 25s.) 

Proceedings of the seventh international 
congress of accountants 1957. (Seventh 
International Congress of Accountants.) 
Amsterdam. 1957. (7th I.C. of A., 42s.) 

Productivity and Economic Incentives, by 
J. P. Davison, P. S. Florence and others. 
1958. (George Allen & Unwin, 35s.) 

Purchase Tax, by A. T. Grieve. 1958. 
(Sweet & Maxwell, 25s.) 

Records arithmetick: or The Ground of 
Arts; teaching the perfect work and 
practice of arithmetick . . ., by R. Record: 
enlarged edn. by John Mellis. 1658. 
(£12 12s. Od.) 

The Rent Act, 1957; by S. W. Magnus and 
R. A. Bennett. 1957. Supplement, 1958. 
(Butterworth, 32s. 6d, 6s. 6d.) 

Reports of Restrictive Practices Cases .. . 
(Incorporated Council of Law Report- 
ing). From Vol. 1 Part 1, October, 1958. 

Sampling Techniques in Accounting; by 
R. M. Trueblood and R. M. Cyert. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1957. (Prentice- 
Hall, 76s.) 

The Solicitor’s Guide to Development and 
Planning; by R. N. D. Hamilton: 2nd 
edn. 1955. Supplement, 1958. (Solicitors 
Law Stationery Society, 22s. 6d., 3s. 6d.) 

The Structure of British Industry, (ed.) by D. 


Burn. 2 vols. 1958. (C.U.P., 95s.) 

The Substance of the Income Tax Act, in a 
methodical arrangement of all its clauses; 
by S. Kyd. 1799. (£10 10s. Od.) 

Uniform System of Accounts for Restaur- 
ants, by Horwath & Horwath: 3rd edn. 
Chicago, 1958. (National Restaurant 
Association, 35s.) 

Work Study in the office, by H. P. Cemach, 
A.C.A. 1958. (Current Affairs, presented by 
the author, 25s.) 


The Merchants Mirrour 


THE ANNUAL DINNER Of the Leicestershire 
and Northamptonshire Society of Char- 
tered Accountants was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Leicester, on October 15. Mr. T. A. 
Plewman, B.A., B.COM., F.C.A., President 
of the District Society ,was in the chair, and 
the company of about 300 included the Rt. 
Hon. The Lord Cromwell, D.s.0., M.C., J.P. 
(Lord Lieutenant of the County of Leices- 
ter); the Lord Mayor of Leicester (Alder- 
man Sidney Brown, T.D.); the Mayor of 
Northampton (Councillor V. J. H. Harris, 
J.P., F.C.A.); Mr. W. L. Barrows, LL.D., 
F.C.A. (President of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales); 
Mr. A. S. Maclver, M.c., B.A. (Secretary of 
the Institute); Mr. A. P. Marsh, o.B.£. 
(President of the Leicester Law Society); 
and other representatives of professional 
bodies and of the Inland Revenue. 

The Lord Mayor of Leicester (Alderman 
Sidney Brown, T.D.) proposed the toast of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales. He spoke of the high 
standing of the accountancy profession. 
Industry and trade were the source of their 
income, but industry and trade could not 
live without them. A layman might some- 
times let down a professional man, but he 
did not expect a professional man to let him 
down. The way in which the Institute con- 
ducted its affairs gave confidence to laymen. 
The advice offered by an accountant might 
be drastic, but his clients knew that the 
advice, whatever it was, must be sound. 

Mr. W. L. Barrows, LL.D., F.c.A. (Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants in England and Wales) responded. He 
spoke of the work done for the Institute by 
members in the area: by the late Mr. R. V. 
Rodwell for students; by Mr. T. Fleming 
Birch as a member of the Council and until 
recently of the Taxation and Research 
Committee; by Mr. E. C. Corton, during 
his comparatively short membership of the 
Council, on the Articled Clerks Committee. 
He hoped Mr. Corton’s health was now 
much better. Members of the Council were 
delighted to welcome Mr. G. T. E. Chamber- 
lain: he was already serving on two com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Barrows paid tribute to the work of 
their Honorary Secretary. The membership 
of the District Society had nearly doubled 
since integration. He welcomed the former 
members of the Society who were present. 


Northampton was associated with the 
early days of accountancy in this country, as 
Richard Dafforne, an accountant “and 
teacher of the same,” hailed from there. 
He wrote an interesting treatise, first pub- 
lished in 1636, entitled The Merchants 
Mirrour, or directions for the perfect ordering 
and keeping of his accounts. . . . lt was 
dedicated to “the Right Honourable and 
Right Worshipful the Governours and 
Fellowship of Merchant Adventurers of 
England; English merchants for the dis- 
covery of new trades; merchants of East- 
land; merchants of England, trading into 
the Levant Seas; merchants of London, 
trading into the East Indies, and adventu- 
rers of the City of London, for trade upon 
. . . divers parts of America.”” What a 
wonderful age that conjured up! He could 
not imagine such a dedication in a book by 
Spicer and Pegler. 

The Autumn meeting, organised by the 
London and District Society, was a great 
success. He would urge the younger mem- 
bers of the Institute to make a point of 
attending the Summer Courses. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Barrows expressed the hope 
that all members would support the 
Chartered Accountants’ Benevolent Asso- 
ciation. With the growth of the Institute he 
felt that its funds ought to be substantially 
augmented. 

Mr. T. L. Plewman, B.A., B.COM., F.C.A., 
(President of the District Society) proposed 
the toast of the guests. He stressed the fact 
that Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
were equal partners. 

Mr. A. P. Marsh, 0.B.£., (President of the 
Leicester Law Society), responded. 


Progress in Coventry 


THE COVENTRY AREA Branch of the Birming- 
ham and District Society of Chartered 
Accountants held a banquet at the Hotel 
Leofric, Coventry, on October 23. The 
Chairman of the Branch, Mr. J. R. Mead, 
J.P., F.C.A., presided, and the guests included 
the Lord Mayor of Coventry (Alderman 
H. H. K. Winslow, 5.p.); Mr. W. L. Bar- 
rows, LL.D., J.P., F.C.A. (President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales); Sir Halford Reddish, 
F.c.A. (Chairman and Managing Director 
of the Rugby Portland Cement Co. Ltd.); 
the Lord Bishop of Coventry; Mr. Charles 
Barrett, LL.B. (Town Clerk of Coventry); 
and representatives of professional bodies 
and the Inland Revenue. 

Sir Halford Reddish, F.c.a. (Chairman 
and Managing Director of the Rugby Port- 
land Cement Co. Ltd.) proposed the toast 
of the City of Coventry. He said that he was 
born in Coventry and was articled there to 
Edward Thomas Peirson, a member of the 
original Council of the Institute. Coventry 
was ever in the van of progress, yet ever 
drew strength and inspiration from the 
great traditions of its past. The ancient 
fame of its cloth-workers was maintained 
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with the advent of silks and man-made 
fibres; the ribbons of the Garter and of the 
Royal Victorian Order were still made in 
Coventry. Machine tools and electrical 
equipment succeeded watchmaking; trans- 
port developed through the bicycle, the 
motor and the aeroplane. The lovely Church 
of St. Michael became the Cathedral, and 
after the destruction of the war a new 
cathedral and a new city centre were 
rising. 

The Lord Mayor of Coventry (Alderman 
H. H. K. Winslow, J.P.), responding to the 
toast, said people were coming from all 
over the world to see Coventry and its 
redevelopment, and more would come when 
the new cathedral was complete. Anyone 
visiting the Motor Show could be proud to 
say he came from Coventry. 

The Rt. Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Coventry (Dr. C. K. N. Bardsley) proposed 
the toast of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales. He 
said that accountants were becoming more 
and more indispensable. Very few industrial 
concerns today had not a Chartered 
Accountant either on the Board or some- 
where near it. He believed it was because of 
the integrity of accountants that we had a 
tax system that worked. They were special- 
ists, and specialists were needed, but he 
would like every specialist to have the 
wider perspective deprived from the dis- 
cipline of an arts degree or something akin 
to it. 

Mr. W. L. Barrows, LL.D., J.P., F.C.A. 
(President of the Institute) responded. He 
recalled that as President of the Birmingham 
and District Society in 1948 he was present 
at the inaugural meeting of the Branch, and 
he had watched its steady expansion and 
that of its Students’ Society. In the Royal 
Charter of 1880 one of the first named 
members of the Council was Edward 
Thomas Peirson, whose grandson was their 
Honorary Treasurer. Only a fortnight ago 
he had the pleasure of presenting a Plender 
prize for the Final examination to Mr. 
Gillitt, one of their students and articled 
to their Chairman. Sir Halford Reddish was 
one of their distinguished members, and it 
was through his generosity that the Branch 
library was started. 

The President congratulated Mr. Mead 
and the Branch officers on their achieve- 
ments and on their membership of 120. 

The toast of the guests was proposed by 
the Chairman, and acknowledged by the 
Town Clerk of Coventry, Mr. Charles 
Barrett, LL.B. 


The Profession in Leeds 
and Bradford 


MR. G. N. HUNTER, J.P., F.C.A., President of 
the Leeds, Bradford and District Society of 
Chartered Accountants, was in the chair 
at its annual dinner in the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds, on October 24. The company in- 
cluded the Lord Mayor of Leeds (Alderman 


Mary Pearce, J.P.); Mr. Christopher York, 
D.L.; Mr. W. L. Barrows, LL.D., F.c.A. (Pre- 
sident of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in England and Wales); Mr. G. H. Hall 
(President of the Bradford Incorporated Law 
Society); Mr. R. Middleton (President of 
the Leeds Incorporated Law Society); Pro- 
fessor A. J. Brown, M.A., D.PHIL.; Mr. A. S. 
Maclver, M.c., B.A. (Secretary of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales); and other representatives of the 
professions, commerce and the Inland 
Revenue. 

Mr. Christopher York, Deputy Lieutenant 
of the West Riding, proposing the toast of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, said there were two 
types of speeches delivered after dinner— 
serious and gay. If anything he said was 
taken down in evidence against him he had 
more than 400 witnesses that he started by 
saying that he did not mean a word he said! 
He had made researches into accountancy 
and had even had the temerity to employ a 
member of the profession. One of the 
things that had always struck him was how 
very valuable a Chartered Accountant could 
be, and what extremely good value he (Mr. 
York) got for his money. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. W. L. Barrows, LL.D., F.c.A. (Pre- 
sident of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in England and Wales) observed that 
a sub-committee of the District Society had 
been considering a proposal to divide into 
two bodies, one for Leeds and one for 
Bradford, possibly organised on a federal 
basis. He was glad that it had been decided 
not to do so. That gathering showed that 
the right conclusion had been reached. 

Their senior representative on the Coun- 
cil, Mr. E. Duncan Taylor, gave wonderful 
service, particularly as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee for a number of years. 
Mr. Barrows paid tribute to the great work 
done by Mr. Boyce, who retired last year 
after twenty-two years on the Council. 
They were glad to welcome Mr. Victor 
Walton as his successor, and Mr. James S. 
Heaton as one of the ten ex-Society mem- 
bers added to the Council. The District 
Society President, Mr. Hunter, did much 
public work of all kinds, and was secretary 
of the very successful Autumn Meeting held 
at Harrogate in 1949. 

The Education and Training Committee 
had a mammoth task, and would much 
appreciate help from members and others. 

Mr. G. N. Hunter, 5.P., F.c.A. (President 
of the District Society), proposing the toast 
of the guests, said that there was great 
anxiety in the accountancy profession as a 
result of the problems arising out of in- 
flation. He thought some reference should 
be made to the popular view that the 
provision for depreciation should be based 
on what was required to replace fixed assets 
at current values instead of writing off the 
historical cost. If this theory was applied to 
costings, it might well increase prices and 
add to the inflationary tendencies. If the 
theory was applied to the computation of 
profits for taxation, the result might be to 
reduce taxation reliefs which would other- 


wise be available for personal taxpayers. If 
the theory was applied to the computation 
of profits for distribution, it tended to 
reduce the income of investors, some of 
which would be saved for re-investment in 
industry. It also might reduce the ability of 
a business to raise new capital. 

Important as it was to solve the account- 
ing problems arising out of inflation, it was 
ten times as important to prevent inflation. 
He was glad to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer say in Leeds a fortnight pre- 
viously that this was number one priority 
in the Government's economic policy. 

The Lord Mayor of Leeds (Alderman 
Mary Pearce), in response, said they were 
guests that night of a very distinguished 
profession—men who held in trust a 
tremendous amount of confidential in- 
formation which was shared only by their 
clients. Chartered Accountants had a 
remarkable insight into other people's 
businesses. 

Mr. G. H. Hall (President of the Bradford 
Incorporated Law Society), who also 
replied, suggested that it would be a good 
thing if the law student during his period 
of articles was to spend a short time in the 
office of a practising accountant, and an 
accountancy student to spend a similar 
period in a solicitor’s office. It would give 
them a very good insight into the problems 
and difficulties of a sister profession. 


Accountants’ Fees 


THE HULL, East Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
Society of Chartered Accountants held a 
dinner at the Guildhall, Hull, on October 31, 
under the chairmanship of its President, Mr. 
D. C. Stuart Downs, F.c.a. Two hundred 
members and guests were present, including 
the Deputy Lord Mayor of Kingston-upon- 
Hull (Councillor T. Willcock, J.P.); Judge 
Norman Harper (Hull County Court 
Judge); Mr. W. L. Barrows, LL.D., J.P., 
F.c.A. (President of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales); 
Dr. Brian W. Downs, M.A., D.LITT. (Master 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge); Dr. 
Brynmor Jones, PH.D., Sc.D. (Vice-Chan- 
cellor, University of Hull); Mr. Alan S. 
Maclver, M.c., B.A. (Secretary of the In- 
stitute); and other representatives of 
professional bodies and commerce. 

The Chairman proposed the loyal toast. 

Judge Norman Harper (Hull County 
Court Judge), proposing the toast of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, said that the first 
person to take the title of Public Accountant 
seemed to have been George Watson in 
1645, but in the 1800's twelve public 
accountants, or perhaps public auditors, 
were practising in London. The foundation 
of the Institute and, shortly afterwards, of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants, 
set a very high standard: it was due to the 
foresight of the founders that the profession 
was able to enjoy the high esteem which it 
had with clients and the public today. The 
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complex taxation introduced by various 
governments over the years was a gift, for 
it delivered work to accountancy and only 
accountants could handle it. 

Mr. W. L. Barrows, LL.D., J.P., F.C.A. 
(President of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales), in 
reply, said that the first year of integration 
had gone very well indeed. The member- 
ship of the Institute was now over 31,000. 
He recalled that the late Colonel A. J. 
Downs, a founder of the District Society 
and its President for the first three years, 


from 1927 to 1929, was the father of their 
Chairman, this year’s President, and the 
guests that evening included two of his 
cousins, Dr. Brian W. Downs, Master of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Mr. 
Leslie Downs, the director of a Hull firm 
of iron founders. 

As a practising accountant, continued 
Mr. Barrows, he knew that fees had not 
been keeping pace with the post-war cost 
of conducting a practice. Accountancy was 
now competing with industry, commerce 
and the State for staff, and the expense of 
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training had become very high. Few clients 
appreciated the difficulties of the practi- 
tioner, but the time had come when it was 
essential that fees should be raised. Since 
accountants last revised their fees eight years 
ago, there had been an increase of 45 per 
cent. in price levels. 

Mr. D. C. Stuart Downs, F.c.a. (Pre- 
sident of the District Society) proposed 
the toast of the guests. 

Dr. Brian W. Downs, M.A., D.LITT. 
(Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge) 
responded. 


_ Chartered Accountants’ Retirement Benefits Scheme 


LIABILITIES 
England and Wales 
Insurers 
Beneficiary . . 


Other creditors = 
Contributions in suspense 


Trustees Limited as trustee 


G. L. C. ToucHE 
Directors 


P. V. ROBERTS 


ended on that date. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants in 


Balance Sheet—31st May, 1958 


On behalf of Chartered Accountants’ 


£ £ £ £ 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Debtors (including income tax recoverable 
50,654 Contributions receivable 150 
389 Deposits 45,000 
998 Bank balance 8,768 
1,050 54,484 
58,091 
INITIAL EXPENSES 5,140 
Less: Excess of income over expenditure 1,533 
3,607 
£58,091 £58,091 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS’ RETIREMENT BENEFITS SCHEME 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and (annexed) Income and Expenditure Account which in our opinion respectively 
give a true and fair view of the state of the Scheme’s affairs as at 31st May, 1958, and of its income and expenditure for the year 


GEOFFREY BOSTOCK 
L. W. BINGHAM 


29th September, 1958. Chartered Accountants 
Income and Expenditure Account for the Year ended 31st May, 1958 
£ £ £ £ 
ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES MEMBERS’ CONTRIBUTIONS 
Scheme Secretaries’ remuneration 1,500 Section A 106,364 
Services of Institute staff .. 1,000 Section B 17,024 
Professional charges 52 Section C 2,575 
Audit fees . 368 Section D 66,468 
Printing, stationery and equipment 17 
2,937 192,431 
INTEREST ON WITHDRAWALS BORNE BY Less: PREMIUMS TO INSURERS ~ -. 188,862 
THE SCHEME 1 
Commissions earned and retained = 3,569 
Balance, being excess of income over 
expenditure 1,533 Deposit INTEREST 902 
£4,471 £4,471 
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The new 


With a speed of over 200 cycles per minute 
the Olivetti Elettrosumma 22 is the fastest 
adding/listing machine yet produced. En- 
tirely new in design, the Elettrosumma is 
an easy-to-operate machine which does not 
require any specialist training. It has the 
simplified ‘streamlined’ keyboard which 
allows figures to be entered (without the 
mental effort of selecting columns) in the 
same order as when written by hand. The 
printed record provides a permanent check 
on the accuracy of the calculation. 


Write or phone to Olivetti for full particulars 


30 Berkeley Square, London, W1 
Telephone: GROsvenor 6161 


Elettrosumma 22 


the fastest 
adding |listing machine 
yet produced 


CAPACITY Entering: £9,999,999 : 19 : 11} 
or £99,999,999 : 19 : 11 
Totalling: £999,999,999 : 19 : 11 


WORKS IN STERLING OR WHOLE NUMBERS 
MULTIPLICATION BY RAPID REPEAT ADDITION 


There is no other 
machine combining all 
these special features 
at any price - 
£89.17.0 
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Tax Problems of the Family Company 


“The book will give to the plain man the guidance which he can normally only get after many 
interviews. In other words, after a study of this short work, he will get a bird’s eye view 

of his position. This book will be a boon to all those who propose to run family companies.’’— Director. 
“The book sets out to be a guide to the problems of the family company, and covers the ground 
admirably.”—Accountancy. 


Second edition by MILTON GRUNDY 18s. 6d. post paid 


Financial Problems of the Family Company 


The difficulties of the family company in finding capital are mainly due to two factors: 

inflation and high taxation, with death duties a recurring nightmare. The author, drawing 

on his experience with a corporation specialising in the financing of private companies, here shows 
how these financial problems can best be faced. His book is intensely practical and contains 
valuable counsel for directors of family companies and their advisers. 


By A. R. ENGLISH 22s. post paid 


Purchase Tax 


Purchase Tax has now been with us for a generation, and it is surprising, therefore, that no 
handbook such as this has been written before. 

This book deals thoroughly with the liability to the tax and the various measures that can be 
adopted to ensure that the charges are kept as low as possible, and should, therefore, be of great 
value to all manufacturers, traders and their advisers. 


By A. T. GRIEVE 26s. 3d. post paid 
Sweet & Maxwell 2&3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


Only Ten Days 


after receiving a quotation for an Indemnity Insurance a Scottish firm of 
Accountants was faced with a claim—their first in 30 years—and they had 


not completed their proposal form. 
WHAT A COSTLY TEN DAYS! 


The unexpected invariably happens. If you have not insured let us quote 
you now. A slip may be costly but Indemnity Insurance against Errors 


and Omissions is comprehensive, retrospective and inexpensive. 


MUIR BEDDALL & CO., LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
37 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, €E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 3414 (23 lines) 
AND AT 


MANCHESTER, PARIS, MONTREAL, LUSAKA (N. RHODESIA) 
SALISBURY AND BULAWAYO (S. RHODESIA) 
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Chartered Accountants’ Employees Superannuation Scheme 


First Report of the 
C.A.E.S.S. Committee 


The Scheme was established in August, 
1957, and the first firms entered in October, 
1957, 

The first accounts relate to the period 
Ist October, 1957, to 31st May, 1958. 

During that period the contributions 
amounted to £19,906. 

No benefits have been payable. 


Partici- | Members 
pating 


Firms Male Female 


Entrants during 


period 95 461 67 
Withdrawals during 

period NIL 5 1 
Total membership at 
31st May, 1958 95 456 66 


During the period one member trans- 


The rules of the Scheme have been altered 
since the close of the period to enable 
participating firms to pay contributions on 
the basis that should a member die in 
service a credit equal to the accumulated 
contributions is available. 

The Committee was established and the 
first meeting held on 7th March, 1958; 
under Clause 25 (1) of the trust deed Mr. 
R. W. L. Eke was appointed Chairman. 

At the annual general meeting of 
members Mr. K. J. Lethieullier, a members’ 
committee man, retires and is eligible for 
re-election. 


The membership of the Scheme is shown ferred from a participating firm to another R. W. L. Exe, 
in the following table: firm which joined the Scheme. Chairman 
Balance Sheet—31st May, 1958 

£ £ £ £ 
ACCUMULATED FUND 17,717 INVESTMENTS AT CosT 
Market value at 3lst May, 1958, £12,544 11,855 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Creditors (including income tax £9) 933 CURRENT ASSETS 
Withdrawals outstanding .. 43 Contributions receivable 2,225 
Contributions in advance .. 13 Debtors 95 
— 989 Bank balance 4,606 
— 6,926 
DEFERRED LIABILITY 
Loan from the Institute of Chartered INITIAL EXPENSES 4,675 
Accountants in England and Wales to 
meet initial expenses, which the trustees Note: The first actuarial valuation of the 
intend to repay when surplus funds are fund is due to be made not later 
available .. 4,750 than July 1962. 
On behalf of Chartered Accountants’ 
Trustees Limited as trustee: 
G. L. C. TOUCHE 
} Directors 
P. V. ROBERTS 
£23,456 £23,456 


29th September, 1958. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS EMPLOYEES SUPERANNUATION SCHEME 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and (annexed) Fund Account which in our opinion respectively give a true and fair 
view of the state of the affairs of the Fund as at 31st May, 1958, and of the relevant transactions for the period ended on that date. 


GEOFFREY BosTOCK 
L. W. BINGHAM 
Chartered Accountants 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Scheme secretaries’ remuneration 
Services of Institute staff 
Professional fees 
Medical fees 
Audit fees .. 
Printing, stationery and equipment 


May, 1958 


Balance, being amount of the fund at 3ist 


Fund Account for the Period Ist August, 1957, to 31st May, 1958 


£ £ £ £ £ 
CONTRIBUTIONS és 19,906 
500 Less: Withdrawals .. 
250 Income tax relative thereto .. 9 
366 Reinsurance of death risk 620 
33 804 
210 — 19,102 
58 
— 1,417. BANK INTEREST 32 
17,717 
£19,134 £19,134 
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District Societies 
East Anglia 


THE AUTUMN INVITATION golf meeting was 
held at Hunstanton Golf Club on Septem- 
ber 27 and 28, and as in previous years, was 
a great success 

The winning score of 43 points by D. V. 
House in the Stableford competition was an 
outstanding achievement, and he went on 
to win the Sunday foursomes in partnership 
with S. Watson. The second prize in the 
Stableford competition was won by A. J. 
Whiting, and in the Sunday foursomes by 
H. Lernman and H. E. Harden. On the 
Saturday afternoon the Society played a 
foursome match against the visitors, which 
they lost by 44 matches to 24. On Saturday 
night a dinner was held at the Le Strange 
Arms. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
H. Lemmon for arranging such an enjoyable 
weekend. 


London 


THE DISTRICT SOCIETY luncheon in January, 
1959, has been postponed by one day to 
Thursday, January 8. 


London 
Conference of New Group 


IS THE INSTITUTE an “ivory tower”’ at Moor- 
gate Place, a group of devoted councillors, 
a hard pressed secretariat, or 31,000 mem- 
bers individually and collectively building 
and maintaining high professional stan- 
dards? Should Institute propaganda on 
behalf of members be increased? Is the 
member in industry regarded as inferior to 
the member in practice? Are articled clerks 
introduced properly into the fellowship of 
professional life? Do members of the Coun- 
cil understand the economic and other 
problems of the small to medium-sized 
provincial practice? These and many other 
questions were discussed, argued and 
answered by nearly one hundred members 
of the new Beds., Bucks. and Herts. Group 
of the London and District Society at a 
one-day conference held at Pendley Manor, 
Tring, on October 13. 

Based on the theme The Relationship of the 
Individual Member with the Institute, the 
conference was divided into three sessions 
with intervals for lunch and tea. The Group 
Chairman, Mr. T. R. Keens, F.C.A., pre- 
sided over the first session when Mr. E. K. 
Wright, M.A., F.c.A., Chairman of the Groups 
Committee of the London and District 
Society, read a paper on The Individual 
Member and the Institute. Mr. Wright com- 
pared the pre-war concept of the Institute 
with the present era of Oxford Summer 
Courses and positive help to members 
through recommendations and other pub- 
lications. In this work the Institute was 
helped by the Taxation and Research Com- 
mittee, which called on the experience of 
members all over the country through the 
district societies. The speaker put forward 
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suggestions for the future programme of the 
Group and, in particular, the formation of 
local discussion groups with the dual pur- 
pose of being centres for mutual help and 
the interchange of information and for the 
submission of considered views on a 
variety of subjects through the London and 
District Society to the Council. The value 
of such discussion groups was well illustra- 
ted when the conference divided into six 
groups to consider the provocative topics 
brought out in Mr. Wright’s address. Mr. 
Wright was supported by Mr. D. V. House, 
F.C.A., a member of the Council and Past 
President of the Institute, who commented 
on the many interesting opinions summar- 
ised by the group discussion leaders. 

Taking the chair after lunch, Mr. A. C. 
Simmonds, F.c.A., liaison officer between 
the Group and the London and District 
Society, opened the second session by intro- 
ducing Mr. J. H. Mann, M.B.E., M.A., F.C.A., 
who spoke on The New Recommendations of 
the Institute with Particular Emphasis on The 
Treatment of Taxation in Company Accounts. 
Mr. Mann explained the mechanics of pro- 
ducing recommendations and the important 
part played by district societies through the 
Taxation and Research Committee. The 
talk served as a useful introduction to the 
newly issued Members’ Handbook. With the 
assistance of Mr. J. L. H. Noyes, 
B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., Secretary to the 
Taxation and Research Committee, Mr. 
Man answered numerous questions, general 
and detailed. 

The final session of the conference, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. L. Dickinson, 
an industrial member of the Group Com- 
mittee, was addressed by Mr. S. Dixon, M.A., 
who took as his subject The Problems of the 
Relations of the Institute with its Industrial 
Members. Mr. Dixon emphasised that 
industrial members, as well as those in 
practice, were the Institute, and that the 
Council could not carry out its forward 
programme without a steady stream of 
information and advice from industrial 
members on the district societies. The 
speaker believed that there must be greater 
contact between the members in industry 
and practice and that the industrial accoun- 
tant must help the practitioner to keep his 
feet on the ground and understand the 
objects of industry. Following the address, 
the education and training of articled clerks 
who were destined for industry was dis- 
cussed by both industrial and practising 
members. 

A general forum, comprising the speakers 
of the day, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
J. L. Dickinson, brought out the need for 
further student society branches in the area, 
the vexed subject of registration of the pro- 
fession, and developments in the services 
that the practitioner could give to the smaller 
industrial units on organisation and 
methods. 

Mr. T. R. Keens closed the conference by 
thanking the members of the organising 
sub-committees, and an omnibus vote of 
thanks to the speakers and chairman was 
proposed by the Group Secretary. 
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The future programme of the Group is 
now under consideration and conference 
members assisted the committee by com- 
pleting during the day a questionnaire 
aimed at bringing out the needs of members 
in the area. It is hoped to set up discussion 
groups in the larger centres of the three 
counties, and a pilot scheme is at present 
being organised in Bedford. Members 
interested in the formation of this and other 
discussion groups are invited to write to the 
Group Secretary, Mr. E. J. Frary, 26 
Victoria Street, Luton, Beds. 


London 
City Discussion Group 
THE FIRST MEETING of the 1958/59 session 
was held on October 8, Mr. G. R. A. 
Wixley, F.c.A., in the chair. After the 
accounts and other routine business had 
been dealt with, a discussion was intro- 
duced by Mr. D. T. Phillips, T.p., A.c.a., on 
“Management Accounting.” 

The group will welcome new members. 
Meetings are announced under Forthcoming 
Events. 


Oxford Chartered Accountants Group 


THE INAUGURAL DINNER of the Oxford 
Chartered Accountants’ Group, held at 
University College, Oxford, on October 8, 
was attended by fifty members. 

Mr. R. Langdon-Davies, the Chairman, in 
welcoming the two guests, said how gratify- 
ing it had been, out of a comparatively small 
potential in the area, to have had so good a 
response both for membership of the Group 
and for attendance at the dinner. 

Mr. G. F. Ansell, F.c.a., the London & 
District Society representative on the 
Oxford Group Committee, spoke of 
the place of the Group within the District 
Society’s organisation. 

Mr. T. A. Hamilton Baynes, M.A., F.C.A., 
a member of the Council of the Institute, in 
an amusing and informative speech, spoke 
on the work of the Council and of its various 
committees. 


South Eastern 


THE NINTH STUDENTS’ residential course 
arranged by the South Eastern Society, held 
at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, from 
October 6 to 10, was attended by 163 
students, including thirteen from other 
areas. The Society was particularly pleased 
to welcome many former students of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, and 
a number of students from the Channel 
Isles. 

The course was introduced by Mr. A. G. 
J. Horton-Stephens, F.c.A., President of the 
Society, supported by Mr. C. R. P. Good- 
win, F.c.A., President of the Sussex Students’ 
Society. 

A dinner was held at the Royal Pavilion 
at which Mr. A. G. J. Horton-Stephens, 
F.C.A., presided, and Mr. D. A. Clarke, 
LL.B., F.C.A., a member of the Council of 
the Institute, was the principal speaker. 

The students found it immensely bene- 
ficial to supplement their normal studies 
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and professional work by expert personal 
tuition. The organisers feel that more 
students will wish to attend future courses, 
and it is hoped that their attendance will 
again be facilitated by the willing co-opera- 
tion of their principals. 


London Students’ Society 


President’s Meeting 

THE PRESIDENT’S MEETING was held in Guild- 
hall on October 7. The President of the 
Society, Mr. W. E. Parker, c.B.E., regretted 
that the Lord Mayor could not be present, 
but welcomed Sir Harold Gillett, who 
appeared in a dual capacity as Lord Mayor- 
elect (Sir Harold is now Lord Mayor) and 
as immediate past-President of the Society. 
Sie Harold welcomed the guest speaker 
Sir Alexander Johnston, K.B.E., C.B., who 
recently became chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, and was from 1948 to 1951 
Deputy Secretary of the Cabinet and from 
then onwards Third Secretary at the 
Treasury. 

Sir Alexander’s subject was “Looking 
after the Country’s Money.”’ Sir Alexander 
described the methods of controlling 
government expenditure within the Depart- 
ments, through the Treasury and in the 
House of Commons, operating through the 
Committees on Estimates and the Public 
Accounts Committee; outlined the differ- 
ences between government accounts, which 
were on a cash basis, and commercial 
accounts; discussed O. & M. work in the 
Departments. 

Sir Harold Howitt, G.B.£., D.S.O., M.C., 
D.L., in moving the vote of thanks to Sir 
Alexander Johnston mentioned that the 
Institute had tried over the years to help the 
government on the issue of cash and 
commercial accounting and had suggested 
some movement away from the cash basis, 
but a government balance sheet in the fullest 
sense was not needed. Would Somerset 
House appear among the assets or the 
liabilities in a balance sheet? 

At the end of the meeting a clock was 
presented to Sir Harold Gillett in grateful 
recognition of his long term of office. 


News from the Committee 
Mr. L. G. Payne, a.c.a., has found it 
necessary to resign from the Committee 
owing to the increase of other responsibili- 
ties. He has served on the Committee for 
more than three years and we are sorry to 
lose his assistance. 


Examinations—May, 1958 

The Students’ Society’s prizes on the results 
of the Institute’s examinations have been 
awarded as follows: 

Final: Plender Prize, T. G. R. Lawrence; 
Edith Sendell Prize, L. W. Green; Howitt 
Prize, L. W. Green. 

Intermediate: Plender Prize, R. J. Clark; 
Edith Sendell Prize, R. C. O’Donoghue. 


It has also been decided, for 1958, to 
continue prizes previously awarded on the 
Incorporated examinations. As a result K. 
W. J. Saunders has been awarded a prize of 
£7 7s. Od. following the May examination. 


Whole-Day Course and President’s Meeting 
Over two hundred students attended a most 
instructive and _ entertaining whole-day 
course on the day of the President’s Meeting, 
at which five hundred members were present. 

Many students who live and work too far 
away to attend evening meetings took this 
opportunity of hearing lectures. In view 
of the response further courses are being 
arranged in future sessions. 


Informal Lunchtime Meeting 

The third ‘‘Meet-the-Committee” informal 
lunchtime meeting will be held on Decem- 
ber 1, between 12,30 and 2 p.m. at Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2. All 
members are cordially invited. A buffet 
lunch is available at reasonable prices. 


Education and Training 

The Council of the Institute has appointed a 
committee of inquiry into all aspects of 
education and training for the profession. 
This question is naturally of considerable 
interest to this Society, so the Committee 
have formed a sub-committee to study the 
matter in detail with a view to preparing a 
submission to the Council’s Committee. 


Sport 

The Cricket match against the Birmingham 
Students’ Society ended in a draw; we won, 
however, against the Solicitors’ Articled 
Clerks’ Society. This Society also won the 
tennis match against the Public Schools Old 
Boys. 


Forthcoming Events 


BILLINGHAM 
December 22.—Luncheon meeting of North 
Yorkshire and South Durham Branch, 
followed by impromptu discussion on 
matters of general interest. Billingham Arms 
Hotel, at 12.30 for 1 p.m. 


BIRMINGHAM 
District Society Meetings 

November 25.—‘Surtax on Controlled Com- 
panies,” by Mr. John E. Talbot, F.c.a. 
Regent House, St. Philip’s Place, Colmore 
Row, at 6 p.m. 

December 16.—‘Helping Management to 
help itself,” by Mr. Christopher I. Bostock, 
M.A., F.C.A. Regent House, St. Philip’s Place, 
Colmore Row, at 6 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings and Function 

In addition to the students’ lectures set out 
below, the following series of lectures have 
been arranged: 

Intermediate students (lecturers: Mr. H. W. 
Tuckey, Mr. J. N. McKenzie, Mr. P. W. 
Barrows, Mr. E. C. Sayers). At The Univer- 
sity, Edmund Street, every Saturday at 9.30 
and 10.30 a.m. 
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Final Students (lecturers: Mr. W. H. A: 
Sutton, Mr. T. A. Hamilton Baynes, Mr. 
J. A. D. Owen, Mr. R. Lawrence, Mr. J. W. 
Simpson, Mr. A. S. Maddison). At the 
Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Sale Room, every Saturday, at 9.30 and 
10.30 a.m. 

November 21.—Annual dinner of Bir- 
mingham Students’ Society. Grand Hotel, 
at 7 for 7.30 p.m. 

November 25.—Debate with the Birming- 
ham Law Students’ Society. Motion: “That 
lawyers earn a living only by the sweat of 
their browbeating.”” The Library, 36 
Cannon Street, at 6 p.m. 

December 2.—“The Technique of Group 
Accounting,” by Mr. W. W. Fea, B.A., 
A.c.A. The Library, 36 Cannon Street, at 
6 p.m. 

December 9.—**The Laws of Defamation,” 
by Mr. M. Shaw. The Library, 36 Cannon 
Street, at 6 p.m. 

December 16.—Debate with the Notting- 
ham Chartered Accountants’ Students’ 
Society. Motion: “That this House would 
prohibit mixed bathing.” The Library, 
36 Cannon Street, at 6 p.m. 


BOLTON 


December I1.—‘*Management Accoun- 
tancy” by Mr. L. F. Fairchild, a.c.a. 
Branch Society meeting. Reform Club, at 
6.15 p.m. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


December 9.—‘‘Foreign Exchange and 
Banking,’ by Mr. P. S. Fowler. Students’ 
meeting. Grand Hotel, at 6 p.m. 
December 15.—Meeting of Bournemouth 
Group of South Eastern Society. Grand 
Hotel, at 6 p.m. 


BRADFORD 

District Society Meetings 
November 21.—‘*Considerations of a Banker 
in Granting Overdraft Facilities,” by Mr. 
H. G. Hodder, of National Provincial Bank 
Ltd. Victoria Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
November 29.—Luncheon meeting. Victoria 
Hotel, at 12.45 for 1 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings and Function 
December 4.—Works visit to British Belting 
and Asbestos Ltd. 

December 11,—President’s meeting for 
newly-articled clerks. Midland Hotel, at 
5 p.m. 

December 1].—Kalamazoo Demonstration. 
Midland Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 

December 16.—Annual Dinner of Bradford 
and District Students’ Society. 


BRIGHTON 
Students’ Meetings 
All students’ meetings will be held at the 
Technical College Annexe, St. George's 
Place, at 10.30 a.m. 
November 22.—‘‘Income Tax—Schedule 
A,” by Mr. D. M. Arnold, aA.c.a. 
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November 29.—“‘Common Law _ and 
Equity,”’ by Mr. S. G. Maurice, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

December 6.—**Branch and Departmental 
Accounts,’ by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, 
F.C.A. 

December 13.—Lecture and films on 
Punched-Card Accounting, by Powers- 
Samas Ltd. 


BRISTOL 
District Society Meetings 

November 20.—Meeting dealing with sub- 
jects of interest to members in industry 
which also concern the professional office. 
The Assize Courts Hotel, Small Street, at 
6.30 p.m. 
December 18.—Joint meeting with Stu- 
dents’ Society. The Assize Courts Hotel, 
Small Street, at 6.30 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 

December 5 & 6.—Annual Conference of 
Students’ Societies which are members of the 
Union of Chartered Accountant Students’ 
Societies. 

December 10.—Hockey vy. Bristol Univer- 
sity (Home). 

December 18.—Discussion Group with the 
senior Society. Assize Courts Hotel, at 
6.30 p.m. 


CAMBRIDGE 
November 19.—‘*Income Tax,”’ by Mr. K. 
S. Carmichael, A.c.a. Students’ lectures. 
University Arms Hotel, at 11.30 am. and 
2.30 p.m. 
December 3.—Branch Dinner. The Uni- 
vertisy Arms Hotel. 


CARDIFF 

Students’ Meetings 
Students’ meetings are held at the Institute 
of Engineers, Park Place. 
November 21.—‘‘Verification of Assets and 
Liabilities,” by Mr. V. S. Hockley, c.A., at 
2 p.m. 
November 22.—‘‘Personal Computations 
and Surtax,”’ by Mr. M. Phillips, at 9.30 
a.m. 


CHESTERFIELD 
November 25.—Members’ Luncheon. Hotel 
Portland, at 12.30 p.m. for 1 p.m. 


COLCHESTER 
December 1.—Taxation Review conducted 
by Mr. F. V. Hussey, F.c.A. Branch meet- 
ing. Officers’ Club, St. John’s Green, at 
6 p.m. 


COVENTRY 
Branch Meeting 
December 15.—Luncheon meeting. Speaker: 
Mr. G. S. N. Richards, LL.B. Chace Hotel, 
Willenhall, at 12.45 p.m. 
Students’ Meetings 

November 24.—‘‘Costing,’”’ by Mr. K. S. 
Carmichael, a.c.aA. The Golden Lion, Hay 
Lane, at 6 p.m. 

December 8.—‘‘Some aspects of Company 
Law,” by Mr. W. H. D. Jensen, A.A.c.c.A., 
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A.c.L.S. The Golden Lion, Hay Lane, at 
6 p.m. 


DARLINGTON 
November 19.—Annual Dinner of North 
Yorkshire and South Durham Branch. 
King’s Head Hotel, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. 


DERBY 
November 18.—**General Court Procedure,” 
by Mr. F. G. Naylor. Students’ meeting. 
Clarendon Hotel, at 5.30 p.m. 
December 9.—*Accountants and the Law,” 
by Mr. C. H. Hingston, B.L. Branch Meeting. 
Midland Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
December 16.—‘*Work of the Stock Ex- 
change,”’ by Mr. C. F. Osborne. Students’ 
meeting. Clarendon Hotel, at 5.30 p.m. 


DUNSTABLE 
December 9.—Annual Dinner of the 
Bedfordshire Branch of the London Stu- 
dents’ Society. The Half-way House. 


EASTBOURNE 

Students’ Meetings 
Meetings will be held at the Civil Defence 
Hall, Furness Road. 
November 22.—‘*Costing,”” by Mr. W. C. 
Fenton, A.c.A., A.c.1.S. At 10 a.m. 
December 6.—**Life Assurance,”’ by a rep- 
resentative of the Alliiance Assurance Co. 
Ltd. At 10 a.m. 
December 20.—‘Forms of Company Fi- 
nance,” by Mr. A. R. English, A.c.a. At 
10.30 a.m. 


EXETER 
Branch Meeting and Function 

November 20.—General discussion with 
H.M. Inspectors of Taxes. Imperial Hotel, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

December 5.—Annual Dinner of the Exeter 
and District Branch. Imperial Hotel, at 
7 for 7.30 p.m. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
November 20.—Huddersfield Group lun- 
cheon meeting. Whiteley’s Café, Westgate, 
at 12.30 p.m. 
December 3.—Annual dance of the Hudders- 
field Branch of the Bradford and District 
Students’ Society. Regent Ballroom. 
December 16.—Huddersfield Group lun- 
cheon meeting. Whiteley’s Café, West- 
gate, at 12.30 p.m. 


HULL 

November 21.—Ten minute papers. Stu- 
dents’ meeting. The Regal Room, Ferens- 
way, at 6.15 p.m. 

December 1.—District Society luncheon 
meeting. Speaker: Mr. S. Hobson, Director 
of Education, Kingston upon Hull. New 
Manchester Hotel, George Street, at 1 p.m. 
December 5.—‘‘Interpretation of Financial 
Accounts,” by Mr. H. B. Niven, F.1.B. 
Students’ meeting. Regal Room, Ferensway, 
at 6.15 p.m. 


IPSWICH 
December 10.—‘‘Contract Law,” by Mr. 
A. J. Whiteside, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Students’ meeting. Golden Lion Hotel, 
Cornhill, at 11.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 
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KESWICK 
November 21.—Annual Ball of the Cum- 
berland Branch. Royal Oak Hotel. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 
December 1.—Meeting of South West 
London Discussion Group. The Kingston 
Hotel, Wood Street, at 6.45 p.m. 


LEICESTER 

Students’ Meetings and Function 
November 28.—Informal Dance of the 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire Stu- 
dents’ Society. 
December 5.—‘“‘English Law from the 
Examination Standpoint,” by Mr. R. D. 
Penfold, B.com. Bell Hotel, at 6 p.m. 
December 12.—‘*Commercial Frauds,”’ by 
Detective Chief Inspector Mitchell of 
Scotland Yard. Bell Hotel, at 6 p.m. 


LIVERPOOL 
District Society Meeting and Function 
November 25.—Discussion Group meeting. 
Chairman: Mr. J. W. Glass, F.c.a. Exchange 
Club, at 5.30 p.m. 
November 28.—Annual Dinner of the 
Liverpool Society. Adelphi Hotel. 


Students’ Meetings 
November 28.—The President of the In- 
stitute will address the students. The 
Library, 5 Fenwick Street. 
December 11.—‘‘The Timber Trade,” by 
Mr. C. B. Hodson. The Library, 5 Fenwick 
Street, at 5 p.m. 


LONDON 

Members’ Meetings 
November 19.—Meeting of Central London 
Discussion Group. The Lamb and Flag, 
33 Rose Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 
at 6.30 p.m. 
November 25.—‘‘The aims and respon- 
sibilities of the Trades Unions in the 
Changing Structure of Society,’ by Mr. G. 
Woodcock, Asst. Gen. Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress. Meeting of In- 
stitute of Chartered Accountants of Scot- 
land, to which members are invited. Oak 
Hall of the Institute, Moorgate Place, 
E.C.2, at 6 p.m. 
December 2.—‘‘The Institute’s Recom- 
mendations,” by Mr. George F. Saunders, 
F.c.A. Oak Hall of the Institute, Moorgate 
Place, E.C.2, at 6 p.m. 
December 3.—Meeting of Taxation Dis- 
cussion Group. The Cheshire Cheese, 10 
Surrey Sireet, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 
December 10.—Meeting of Management 
Discussion Group. Samson, Clark & Co. 
Ltd., 57 Mortimer Street, W.1, at 6 p.m. 
December 10.—Meeting of City Dis- 
cussion Group, The Cock and Bottle, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4, at 6.30 p.m. 
December 11.—Meeting of North London 
Discussion Group. Mr. H. A. Astbury will 
lead the discussion on “The Future of the 
Accountant in the Profession.’’ The Mason’s 
Arms, 38 Maddox Street, W.1, at 6 for 
6.30 p.m. 
December 17.—Meeting of Central London 


They ‘framed’ me into making a speech 


. . . but the laugh was on them when | held them spellbound! 


So I was scheduled to play the clown, eh? It was 
with mixed feelings of anger and amusement that 
I listened to Hanley’s gleeful explanation of his 
scheme through the half-open door of the private 
Office. 


“It’s bound to come off,” he explained to his 
listeners. “I'll tell the Boss that Burton has some 
ideas about the new advertising campaign. He 
doesn’t know about this conierence. And when 
the Boss calls him in, watch him stutter and 
swallow his tongue. He’s afraid of his own voice.” 


If this had happened three months ago, 
would have stayed away from the office that day. 
Three months previously, I had been just the 
type that Hanley had me labelled. A good con- 
scientious worker—har dicapped by an inferiority 
complex whenever a business superior spoke to 
me, I was bashful, nervous and timid when called 
on to speak at length to a group of men. And I 
soon realized that my inability to speak effective- 
ly and persuasively was limiting my future and 
causing people to class me as an incompetent. 


Learned to Banish Self- 
consciousness 


And then something happened. Reading 
through my favourite magazine, I read about 
and sent for a wonderful little free booklet 
entitled How To Work Wonders With Words. It 
explained an amazingly simple home study 
training method by which any man could banish 
nervousness and self-consciousness. It revealed 
the simple Laws of Conversation—the know- 
ledge and practice of which would make the 
most shy and retiring man a dominating and 
aggressive speaker—able to convince one man 
or an audience of thousands. 


Within a few days I had begun this secret 
practice. So fascinating was it that weeks flew 
by like hours. I began to feel more confidence in 
myself. And finally came the day when I realized 
that my shy, retiring nature had vanished and 
that I was ready to speak in public any time. 
Now for the opportunity! And here it was—I'd 
show Mr. Hanley something! 


Jeers turned to applause 


To say they were dumbfounded is putting it 
mildly. When I was called in to address that 
conference, I just bowled them over. I did have 
some ideas on that new campaign—and succeed- 
ed in upsetting the whole year’s programme. 
And when I finally brought my speech to a close 
with a startling, inspiring and convincing climax, 
I sat down amid a thunder-clap of enthusiastic 
applause. My case proves that it pays to be ready 
for Opportunity. Shortly afterwards the company 


created a new job for me—Sales Director, at 
double my old salary. And my reputation as a 
convincing speaker and interesting conversa- 
tionalist has spread to the extent that I am often 
the principal speaker at civic banquets—and a 
much invited guest at dinner and social functions. 
Yes—the best investment I ever made was when 

sent for that wonderful free booklet How To 
Work Wonders With Words—and the investment 
was only a 3d. stamp. 


Thcre is no magic, no trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful and convincing talker. You, 
too, can conquer timidity, stage fright, self- 
consciousness and bashfulness, winning advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, social standing and 
success, 


Send for this amazing book 


This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent to everyone posting the 
coupon, This booklet is called How To Work 
Wonders With Words. In it you are shown how 
to conquer stage fright, self-consciousness, 
timidity, bashfulness and fear—those things that 
keep you silent while men of lesser ability get 
what they want by the sheer power of convincing 
speech, Not only men who have made big money 
but thousands have sent for this booklet—and 
are unstinting in their praise of it. You are told 
how to bring out and develop your priceless 
‘hidden knack’—and the natural gift within you 
—which can win for you advancement in posi- 
tion and salary, popularity, social standing, 
power and real success. You can! obtain your 
copy absolutely free by sending the coupon, 
and 3d. stamp for postage. 


WHAT THIS BOOK WILL SHOW YOU 


How to tell entertaining stories 

How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power and ambi- 
tion 

How to become a clear, accurate thinker 

How to develop your power of concentration 

How to be the master of any situation 


Now Sent 
FREE 


THE 


Cheshire. 


| ‘The Speakers’ Service (Dept. ACC/ES!8), | 

| Marple, Cheshire. | 
Please send me my FREE copy of your 

| inspiring book How To Work Wonders | 

| With Words, and full details of your methods | 
for speaking effectively. I enclose 3d. stamp 

| for postage. | 


| NAMF 


~ (Please use Block Letters) | 
| ADDRESS | 
| 
| 
| 


| If you do not wish to use this coupon, apply 
| by letter. 
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By Order of Plastools (London) Ltd., who are ceasing production of 
moulds for the Plastics Industry. 


CRAY ROAD, SIDCUP, KENT 


HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 


are instructed to offer for SALE BY AUCTION 
at THE WORKS on 


Wednesday, 26th November, 1958 


at 11 a.m. 
THE 


AS A FIRST LOT 


FREEHOLD MODERN FACTORY 


FLOOR SPACE | 14, vw SQUARE FEET 
omprising 
SINGLE AND Two FLOOR BUILDING 
having clear, well lighted manufacturing moans and suite of offices. 
All services vacant possessi 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE SALE IN LOTS 1: IN DETAIL OF THE 


MODERN MACHINE TOOLS, 
STORES AND EQUIPMENT 


including “‘Cincinnatti” 3.D.S. Vertical Millers and Diesinkers; Vertical 
and Horizontal Milling Machines by “‘Cincinnatti,”’ “‘Herbert,”’ ‘Brown 
& Sharpe” and ‘Milwaukee’; Radial and Pillar Drilling Machines; 
G.S.P. Shaping Machines; 30-in. to 42-in. stroke; Power Hacksaws; 
Tool and Cutter Grinders; Capstan, Turret and S.S. and S.C. Lathes; 
“Snow” and “Lumsden” Surface Grinders; ‘““Taylor, Taylor & Hobson” 
Pantograph Engravers; No. 10 D-8 8-oz. Injection Moulding Machine; 
Engineers’ Small Tools; Hardening = Equipment; Steel Storage 
Racks and Bins; Office Furniture and Drawing Office Equipment. 


Combined Particulars of the Property together with Catalogue of the 
Plant, Machinery and Equipment (price 6d. each) may be obtained of: 
Messrs. HERBERT OPPENHEIMER, NATHAN & VANDYK, 
Solicitors, 20 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2, and of 
Messrs. HENRY BUTCHER & co., Auctioneers, Valuers and 
Surveyors of Factories, Plant and Equipment, 73 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: HOLborn 8411 (eight lines) 


By Order of the Joint Liquidators of Messrs. A. Clay & Son Ltd. (in 
Creditors vol. liq.) also the Owners of the Properties. 


ATLAS WORKS, SHEERNESS EAST, KENT 
HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 


are instructed to offer for SALE BY AUCTION 
at ATLAS WORKS, SHEERNESS EAST, on 
Wednesday, 3rd December, 1958 
at 11.15 a.m. 


AS LOTS 1 AND 2 


MODERN FREEHOLD PROPERTIES 


OF SINGLE STOREY STEEL FRAMED, 
BRICK AND ASBESTOS CONSTRUCTION including 
WELDING SHOPS, SHOT BLASTING, ENGINEERING 
AND PAINT STORES together with a 
MODERN, DETACHED BRICK AND TILED OFFICE BLOCK 
FLOOR SPACE ABOUT 7,408 oa FT. 

SITE AREA APPROX. 1.75 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE SALE IN LOTS IN DETAIL OF THE 


PLANT, MACHINERY AND STORES 
including “Schuler” 6-ft. Power Guillotine; ‘“‘Edwards” 6-ft. Folding 
Machine; S.S. & S.C. and Capstan Lathes; Drilling, Grinding , Milling 
and Shaping Machines; ““T.M.A.” Engraving Machines; Hand Folders 
and Guillotines; Power Hacksaws; Electric Hand Tools; Engineers’ 
Small Tools; Test Equipment; Air Compressors; Infra Red Ovens; 
Storage Racks and Bins; Benches; Weighing Machines; Aluminium, 
, Brass and Steel Sheets and Bar; Shot Blast Plants; Arc Welders; 
“Austin” Lorry and Van; Office Furniture and Equipment. 


Combined Particulars and Conditions of Sale of the Property and 

Catalogue of the Plant, Machinery and Equipment (price 6d. each) 

may be obtained of: 

Messrs. POPPLETON & and Auditors, 
4 Charterhouse Square, London, E of 

Messrs. W. ROWLAND Chartered Accountants, 
37 Broadway, Sheerness, Kent; of 

Messrs. WINCH, GREENSTED ‘g WINCH, Solicitors, 6 Park Road, 
Sittingbourne, Kent; of 

The Joint Auctioneers 

Messrs. RULE & RULE, Surveyors and Auctioneers, 37/39 Broadway, 
Sheerness, Kent (Sheerness 2604); and of 

Messrs. HENRY BUTCHER & Co., Auctioneers, Valuers and 
seoweyens, 73 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. Holborn 8411 (eight 
ines). 
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Careers. 


without obligation. 


) Guide 


OPPORTUNITIES IN COMMERCE 


You CAN bring much nearer ‘the great day’ 
when you proudly write some letters after your 
name. You can save many hours of work and 
enjoy your preparation if you put yourself in the 
capable and friendly hands of the School of 


We definitely Guarantee 
NO PASS — NO FEE 
to every candidate who completes the course 


. - and we give you this guarantee in writing. If on 
completion of the course you do not pass your ex- 
amination at the first attempt it will not cost you 
a penny in tuition-fees. Full details of the unique 
S.0.C. Simplified Study system and a superb 
range of guaranteed Postal Courses are given 
in our informative 136-page Guide Oppor- 
tunities in Commerce and the Professions. 
Send for your copy today—FREE and 


PASS YOUR EXAMINATIONS 
AT THE FIRST ATTEMPT 


FREE 136-page Guide to professional careers tells you how 


| fast way and make astonishing progress. \ 
t 3 Courses based on standard text-books ... | 
brilliant time-saving lessons and Model Answers. 
| 4% Begin at any stage you like . . . from the ‘ABC’ | 
! of each subject if you wish. 1 
% We provide all necessary text-books which ; 
| remain in your own property. 1 
1 3¢ Moderate fees payable by small monthly 
: sums. Written guarantee. 1 


GUARANTEED COURSES FOR ALL MAJOR ACCOUNTANCY EXAMINATIONS 
Please state subject or examination of interest. 


f Re School of Careers 


47, College House, Kensington, London W.8 


BRANCHES: Canada, Australia, South Africa, India, Ceylon, Kenya, Rhodesia, West Indies, U.S.A., Israel 
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Discussion Group. The Lamb and Flag, 
33 Rose Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings 
November 18.—Speakers’ Course joint 
debate with the Midland Bank Debating 
Society. “That ‘Perks’ are Pernicious.”’ 
Council Chamber, Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, at 5.30 p.m. 
November 20.—Bankruptcy, liquidation and 
receivership,” by Mr. A. C. Staples. Intro- 
ductory Course lecture. Incorporated Ac- 
countants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 5.15 p.m. 
November 21.—‘‘Taxable Income,” by Mr. 
J. Kennedy Melling, a.c.a., A.T.LL, 
F.R.ECON.S., and “The Law of Agreements 
and Damages,” by Mr. A. C. Staples. 
Introductory Course lectures. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, at 5.15 p.m. © 
November 24.—Visit to the Royal Mint 
(limited number). 
November 24.—‘*The Selling Side of the 
Business,” by Mr. A. Gillam, F.s.M.A. 
Caxton Hall, Victoria Street, S.W.1, at 
5.30 p.m. 
November 25.—‘*Debatemanship— Making 
the Best of a Bad Case,” by Miss H. M. 
Taylor, followed by a practice debate. 
Speakers’ course lecture. Council Chamber, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, at 
5.30 p.m. 
November 26.—Visit to Barclays Bank 
(limited number). 
November 27.—‘‘Audit Practice and 
Methods,” by Mr. W. K. Wells, B.A., F.C.A., 
and “The Law of Sale of Goods,”’ by Mr. 
A. C. Staples. Introductory course lectures. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, at 5.15 
p.m. 
December 1.—Whole-day course. “The 
Audit of a Mechanised Accounting Sys- 
tem,’ by Mr. J. W. Margetts, F.c.a., and 
“Company Meetings,” by Mr. W. F. 
Talbot, F.C.1.S., F.T.1.1., F.R.ECON.S.; and lec- 


. ture, film and demonstration of punched 


card accounting. 

December 1. — **Meet - the - Committee” 
lunchtime meeting. Incorporated Accoun- 
tants’ Hall, from 12.30 to 2 p.m. 

December 1.—Mock company meeting. 
Chairman, Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.E., 
M.A., F.C.A. Caxton Hall, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1, at 5.30 p.m. 

December 2.—Speakers’ Course dinner, 
followed by Mock Parliament, Railway 
Tavern, Liverpool Street, E.C.2, at 5.45 for 
6.15 p.m. 

December 4.—Solicitors’ Articled Clerks 
Society dance. Members of the Chartered 
Accountant Students’ Society of London 
will be welcome. Porchester Hall, at 7.30 
p.m. 

December 8.—Annual dinner of London 
Students’ Society. Grosvenor House. 
December 19.—Christmas dance. Royal 
Festival Hall. 


LUTON 


December 6.—‘‘Branch Accounts’ and 
“Consolidated Accounts,” by Mr. V. S. 
Hockley, B.COM., C.A., A.A.c.Cc.A. At 10.15 


a.m. 


MANCHESTER 
District Society Function 

November 20.—Annual dinner. Midland 
Hotel, at 6.30 for 7 p.m. 

Students’ Meetings 
In addition to the students’ lectures set out 
below the following series of lectures have 
been arranged by the Joint Tuition Com- 
mittee: 
Preparatory lecture (lecturer, Mr. E. G. 
Turner, M.C., F.C.A., on November 29 in the 
Board Room (2nd Floor), Chartered Accoun- 
tants’ Hall, 46 Fountain Street, at 9.30 a.m. 
Final lectures (lecturers, Mr. R. Y. Taylor, 
B.A., A.C.A., Mr. G. Vaughan Davies, M.A., 
Mr. C. C. Hunt, Senior Inspector of Taxes) 
every Saturday at 9.30 a.m. At the Chartered 
Accountants’ Hall, 46 Fountain Street. 
November 20.—**The History and Functions 
of the Manchester Stock Exchange,”’ by Mr. 
H. Richmond, F.c.1.s., Secretary, Man- 
chester Stock Exchange. Stock Exchange, at 
5.45 p.m. 
November 21.—Visits to Stock Exchange, at 
10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 
November 27.—Visit to Christy & Co. Ltd., 
Stockport, to see the Powers Samas ac- 
counting machine installation. Assemble at 
46 Fountain Street, at 1.30 p.m. 
December 4.—**The Financial Structure and 
Accounts of Building Societies,’’ by Mr. T. 
A. Baker, A.c.A., General Manager and 
Secretary of Marsden Building Society. 
Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 46 Fountain 
Street, at 6 p.m. 
December 11.—‘The Organisation and 
Work of a Share Registration Department,” 
by Mr. C. K. Hailey, B.a., A.c.a. Chartered 
Accountants’ Hall, 46 Fountain Street, at 
6 p.m. 
December 18.—Visit to Kemsley House. 
Withy Grove entrance, at 2.25 p.m. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

Students’ Meetings and Function 
In addition to the meetings set out below, 
there will be an Intermediate tuition lecture 
by Mr. R. Jack on November 22, and Final 
tuition lectures (by Mr. R. L. Purvis, Lv.B., 
Mr. F. Stuart, ¥.c.A., and Mr. R. Jack) on 
November 29, December 6 and December 13. 
These will all be at the Library, Neville Hall, 
Westgate Road, at 9.30 a.m. 
November 27.—“*The Formation of a 
Limited Company,” by Mr. L. Calvert, 
LL.B. Y.M.C.A., Blackett Street, at 6 p.m. 
December 11.—Visit to the Newcastle Stock 
Exchange. 6 p.m. 
December 19.—Annual dance of Northern 
Students’ Society. Gosforth Rugby Foot- 
ball Club House. 


NEWPORT, I.o.W. 

Students’ Meetings 
November 24.—‘*Mechanised Accounting.” 
Bugle Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 
December 15.—**Banking in 1958,”" by the 
Manager of Lloyds Bank Ltd., Newport. 
Bugle Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 


NORWICH 
District Society Meeting 
December 2.—*The Chartered Account- 
ants’ Retirement Benefit and Employees 


Superannuation Schemes,” by Mr. R. M. 
Bangert, F.1.A. The Assembly House, 
Theatre Street, at 5 p.m. 


NOTTINGHAM 
District Society Meeting 
December 4.—‘‘Surtax in Relation to Con- 
trolled Companies,” by Mr. J. E. Talbot, 
F.c.A. Luncheon meeting. Welbeck Hotel, 
at 1 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings and Function 
All students’ meetings will be held in the 
Ballroom, the Elite Cinema, Parliament 
Street. 
November 26.—‘‘Considerations in the 
Granting of Probate,” by Mr. R. C. 
Robinson, of the District Probate Registry. 
At 5.30 p.m. 
December 3.—‘Budgetary Control,” by 
Mr. E. Winstanley, B.A., A.c.A. At 5.30 p.m. 
December 9.—Annual dinner of Nottingham 
Students’ Society. Daybrook House, Arnold, 
at 7 for 7.30 p.m. 
December 10.—*Fraud in Commerce,”’ by 
Detective-Superintendent Fletcher of Not- 
tingham C.1.D. At 6 p.m. 
December 17.—*‘Provisions, Reserves and 
Depreciation,’ and “Flotation of a Com- 
pany and Prospectuses,” by Mr. K. S. 
Carmichael, A.c.a. At 4 p.m. 


OXFORD 
Students’ Meetings 

November 19.—*The Framework of Ac- 
countancy,”’ by Mr. J. M. S. Risk, PH.D., 
C.A., F.C.W.A., F.C.LS. Joint meeting with the 
Oxfordshire Group of the Institute of Cost 
and Works Accountants. Kemp Restaurant, 
Broad Street, at 6.30 p.m. 
December 16.—‘Incomplete Records,”’ by 
Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.aA. Kemp 
Restaurant, Broad Street, at 6.30 p.m. 


PLYMOUTH 
December 4.—Annual dinner of Cornwall 
and Plymouth Branch. Goodbody’s Res- 
taurant, New George Street, at 7 p.m. 
December 10.—‘*Accounting Methods,” 
by Kalamazoo Ltd. Students’ meeting. 
Grand Hotel, at 4.15 p.m. 


PRESTON 

Students’ Meetings 
Final lectures (lecturers: Mr. C. C. Hunt, 
Senior Inspector of Taxes, Mr. R. Y. Taylor, 
B.A., A.C.A., Mr. G. Vaughan Davies, M.A.), 
arranged by the Manchester Joint Tuition 
Committee, will be held at the Masonic Hall, 
Saul Street, every Saturday at 10 and 11,15 
a.m. 


READING 
November 25.—Inaugural meeting to form 
a Students’ Society Branch for Reading, 
followed by a lecture on “Good Form for 
Final Accounts,” by Mr. R. J. Carter, 
B.COM., F.C.A. Olympia, Oxford Road, at 
7.30 p.m. 


RYDE, I.0.W. 
December 2.—**Elements of Economics,” 
by Mr. A. Biggs, M.sc.(ECON.). Students’ 
meeting. Spencers Inn, at 6.30 p.m. 
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SHEFFIELD 
Members’ Meeting 
December 5.—**Surtax Directions,’’ by Mr. 
P. Shelbourne, LL.B., Barrister at Law. 
Grand Hotel, at 5.45 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings and Function 
November 18.—Visit to works of John 
Player & Sons Ltd. Leave City Hall at 2.15 
p.m. 

December 5.—‘“‘The Powers of the Govern- 
ment to Affect Economic Trends,”’ by Sir 
Peter Roberts, Bart., M.p. Grand Hotel, at 
5.30 p.m. 

December 23.—Christmas party. Brincliffe 
Hall, at 7.30 p.m. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

Students’ Meetings 
November 27.—‘*Foreign Banking Busi- 
ness,” by Mr. E. Boatswain. The Royal 
Hotel, Cumberland Place, at 6.30 p.m. 
December 11.—Machine accounting demon- 
stration. The Royal Hotel, Cumberland 
Place, at 6.30 p.m. 


STOCKTON 

Students’ Meetings 
November 18.—‘Costing and Budgetary 
Control,” by Mr. R. Mott, F.c.w.a., 
A.c.LS. Black Lion Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
December 10.—‘*Executorship Accounts,” 
by Mr. V. S. Hockley, B.cOM., C.A., A.A.C.C.A, 
Black Lion Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 
Students’ Meetings 
November 25,—Debate with the North 
Staffordshire and District Law Students’ 
Society. Basford Lawn Tennis Club. 
December 9.—Bankruptcy Lecture. Basford 
Lawn Tennis Club. 


SUNDERLAND 
December 4.—‘‘Stock Exchange Procedure,” 
by Mr. F. H. Nicholson. Students’ meeting. 
Museum Room, Sunderland Technical 
College, at 6 p.m. 


SWANSEA 
Members’ Meeting 
November 26.—‘*The London Money Mar- 
ket,” by Mr. C. R. Curtis, M.sc., PH.D., 
F.C.L.S. Joint meeting. Mackworth Hotel, 
at 6.45 p.m. 


Students’ Meetings and Function 

November 20.—‘*Taxation in Partnerships,” 
by Mr. V. S. Hockley, c.a. Lovell’s Café, 
at 5.15 p.m. 
December 15.—‘‘Auditing Case-Law and 
Modern Practice,” by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.c.A. Lovell’s Café, at 5.15 p.m. 
December 10.—Annual dinner-dance of 
West Wales Students’ Society. Osborne 
Hotel, Langland. 


TAUNTON 
November 27.—‘‘The Accountant and the 
Solicitors’ Accounts Rules,’ by Mr. S. J. 
Saunders, T.D., F.c.A. County Hotel, at 
6.15 p.m. 


TRURO 
Members’ Meeting 
November 20.—General discussion with Mr. 
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Chenery, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, Truro. 
Town Hall Committee Room, at 6.30 p.m. 


Students’ Meeting 
December 11.—‘‘Accounting Methods,” 
by Kalamazoo Ltd. Board Room, Mansion 
House, at 4.30 p.m. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


Members’ Meeting 
December 9.—Mock appeal, with Wolver- 
hampton Inspectors of Taxes. Victoria 
Hotel, at 6 p.m. 


Students’ Function and Meeting 
December 5.—Annual Dance. Star and 
Garter Hotel. 

December 17.—‘‘Depreciation Policy with 
Specific Reference to the Computation of 
the National Capital,” by Mr. J. H. 
Richards, B.com. Victoria Hotel, at 6 p.m. 


YORK 
December 10.—Luncheon meeting. De 
Grey Rooms, at | p.m. 


Personal Notes 


Messrs. Thrale C. Martin and Hilton and 
Messrs. Wm. Blakey & Sons have amalga- 
mated their practices under the firm name 
of Martin, Hilton & Blakey, Chartered 
Accountants. Both practices have been 
transferred to 34 Jesmond Road, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 2. 

Messrs. Portlock & Co., Chartered Ac- 
countants, announce that Mr. I. M. Boyd, 
A.c.A., who has been in their employment 
upwards of ten years, has been admitted 
as a partner. The style of the firm is un- 
changed. 

Mr. P. O. Parry, A.c.A., has been ap- 
pointed chief accountant and secretary to 
the Co-operative Creameries of Northern 
Rhodesia Ltd., Lusaka. 

Messrs. Price Waterhouse, Peat & Co., 
Middle East firm, announce that they have 
opened an office at Maalla House, P.O. Box 
360, Aden. The resident manager is Mr. 
R. A. Glen, A.A.C.C.A. 

Mr. F. R. Porter, F.c.A., A.C.W.A., and Mr. 
Donald W. T. Bruce, F.c.A., announce that 
their former partnership under the style of 
Porter, Bruce & Co., has been dissolved. 
Mr. Porter is now practising under the style 
of Porter & Co. at 26 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. Mr. Bruce is practising 
under his own name at 69 George Street, 
London, W.1. 

Messrs. Morison, Rutherford & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, London, E.C.3, 
announce that Mr. P. R. Rutherford and 
Mr. R. G. Pye have retired from the firm. 
Mr. Rutherford, one of the founders of the 
firm, has been in practice for fifty years. 
Mr. Pye has practised for forty-six years: he 
joined the partnership in 1943. The practice 
is being carried on under the same name by 
the remaining partners. 
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Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, announce that Mr. 
William R. Grigsby, A.c.A., has been 
admitted to partnership in their practice in 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 

Messrs. Thomas Bowden, Sons & 
Nephew, Chartered Accountants, New- 
castle upon Tyne and Hexham, announce 
that Mr. Bernard Dudley, F.c.a., has re- 
tired from the firm. The practice is being 
continued by the remaining partners. 

Messrs. Josolyne, Miles & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, London, E.C.2, an- 
nounce that Mr. W. G. Campbell, B.a., 
F.C.A., retired from the firm on his appoint- 
ment to the Restrictive Practices Court, 
Mr. C. A. S. Pain, a.c.a., who has been 
with the firm for many years, has been 
admitted as a partner. 

Mr. Harvey Babiak, B.SC.(ECON.), A.C.A., 
has been appointed instructor in accounting 
in the Faculty of Commerce and Business 
Administration of the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 

Mr. R. H. Levinson, M.A., A.C.A., has 
taken up the appointment of secretary to the 
Royal Meteorological Society, London, 
S.W.7. 

Mr. Harold W. Miller, Chartered Ac- 
countant, advises us that the partnership of 
Howell Edwards, Morris & Miller has been 
dissolved, and that he is now practising 
under his own name at 44 Dunraven Place, 
Bridgend. 

Messrs. Fitzpatrick, Graham & Co., 
practising in London, W.C.2, and in 
British Guiana, Trinidad, Barbados and 
Antigua, Messrs. Woodthorpe, Bevan & 
Co., London, E.C.3, and Messrs. Murphy, 
Bailey & Co., Manchester and Mansfield, 
have amalgamated their United Kingdom 
practices under the style of Fitzpatrick, 
Graham & Co., Chartered Accountants. 

Messrs. Burke, Corrington & Nash, 
Chartered Accountants, London, W.C.1, 
and Ballymoney, announce that they have 
opened a further office at Barclays Bank 
Chambers, Town Square, Stevenage, Herts. 

Messrs. J. C. Graham & Spoor, Charter- 
ed Accountants, advise that the firm of 
Watson & Pickering, Chartered Accoun- 
tants, has been incorporated with them and 
is being carried on at Norham House, 12 
New Bridge Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 

Messrs. Viney, Price & Goodyear, Char- 
tered Accountants, announce that the 
practice at Empire House, St. Martin’s le 
Grand, London, E.C.1, is being continued 
under the same firm name by all the pre- 
vious partners except Mr. Arthur E. 
Downing, F.c.A. Mr. Downing is con- 
tinuing the practice at 22 Ryder Street, St. 
James’s, London, S.W.1, in partnership 
with his son, Mr. Eric E. Downing, A.c.A., 
under the style of Downing, Gordon & Co. 

Mr. J. P. Elliott, Chartered Accountant, 
has commenced public practice at Court 
House Chambers, 16 Water Street, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, Staffs. 

Messrs. J. Nicholson & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, Lincoln, announce that they 
have admitted into partnership Mr. J. M. 
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Hunt, A.c.A., and Mr. J. A. Laverack, A.C.A., 
both of whom have been on their staff for 
a number of years. 

Mr. W. F. Garton, A.c.A., has taken up 
the position of secretary and accountant to 
E. & L. B. Pinkney Ltd. and associated 
companies, Middlesbrough. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, 
Annan & Co. announce that they have 
admitted Mr. H. A. M. Kufal as a partner 
in their Umtali office, and Mr. J. P. Wood 
in their Lusaka office. Both have been senior 
members of the staff for some years. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co. announce that they have admitted to 
their Paris partnership Mr. I. D. McDonald, 
A.C.A. Mr. McDonald has been a senior 
member of the Paris office staff for some 
years. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. 
announce that they have admitted to their 
Lima, Peru, partnership Mr. C. C. E. 
Higginbotham, A.s.A.A., who has been for 
some years a senior member of the Lima 
office staff. 

The practice of Messrs. Duck, Mansfield 
& Co. has been amalgamated with that of 
Messrs. Ridley, Heslop & Sainer. The com- 
bined practice is being carried on under 
the name of Ridley, Heslop & Sainer, 
Chartered Accountants, at 10 New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. Mr. L. G. 
Mansfield, F.c.A., whose regretted death is 
announced in this issue, retired from Messrs. 
Duck, Mansfield & Co. at the date of the 
transfer. 

Messrs. Bailey & Co. and Messrs. 
Seeger & Knox have amalgamated their 
practices under the style of Sugden, Knox 
& Bailey, Chartered Accountants, at la 
Hustlergate, Bradford, 1, and 20 Sheep 
Street, Shipton. The partners are now Mr. 
Deryck S. Sugden, a.c.a., Mr. Edward 
W. Knox, a.c.a., and Mr. Fred H. 
Hodgson, A.C.A. 

Mr. H. E. S. Bickerton, A.S.A.A., A.1.M.T.A., 
has been appointed County Treasurer of 
Middlesex. 

Messrs. Hereward, Scott, Davies & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, London, E.C.3, 
Stoke Newington, Finchley, Palmers Green 
and Barnet, announce that they have 
admitted into partnership Mr. H. S. Davies, 
A.C.A., son of the senior partner. 

Mr. Henry Stone, A.c.A., has been 
appointed assistant accountant to James 
Burness & Sons Ltd., London, E.C.3. 

Messrs. Donald Jacobs & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, announce that they have 
amalgamated their practice with that of 
Messrs. David Green & Lewis. The new 
firm will practise under the style of Green, 
Lewis, Jacobs & Co. at 89-91 Newman 
Street, London, W.1. 

Mr. P. G. Heslop, F.c.A., London, E.C.2, 
has admitted to partnership Mr. J. S. Hiner, 
A.c.A., and Mr. A. S. Bennett, A.c.A., pre- 
viously members of his staff. The style of the 
firm remains as hitherto, P. G. Heslop & 
Co., Chartered Accountants. 

Messrs. Robson, Morrow & Co., London, 
W.1, announce that Mr. Harry Hodgson, 


F.C.A., F.C.W.A., Will retire from the partner- 
ship on taking up the appointment of 
Comptroller of Fisons Ltd., on December 1. 


Removals 


Messrs. Stuart Dove & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, announce that they have 
moved their offices to Burke House, 
37/38 Gerrard Street, London, W.1. 

Mr. Charles Boulton, Chartered Ac- 
countant, who was formerly in practice at 
Torquay, has moved his offices to 6 Queen 
Street, Godalming, Surrey. 

Messrs. Carr, Sugarman & Co. have 
removed to 194/200 Bishopsgate, Lonaon, 
E.C.2. 

Messrs. Oakley, Wederell & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, announce that their 
address is now Devereux Buildings, Dever- 
eux Court, Strand, London, W.C.2. The 
firm name has been changed to Oakley, 
Wederell, Crouch & Co., and they have 
taken into partnership Mr. W. W. J. 
Tinker, A.c.a., and Mr. R. S. Chapman, 
M.A., A.C.A, 

Messrs. Resting and Gwyther, Chartered 
Accountants, announce that their address 
is now 2A Churchill Way, Cardiff. 

Messrs. Miall, Harper & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, announce that they have 
moved to 17-18 St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, 


Obituary 


John William Grayston 

WE REPORT WITH regret the death on October 
17 of Mr. J. W. Grayston, M.C., M.A., senior 
partner in Messrs. Grayston, Burrow 
& Co., Chartered Accountants, Bradford. 
Mr. Grayston served in World War I as 
a major in the Royal Artillery, and 
won the Military Cross in action on the 
Somme. He became a member of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants in 
1923, and started public practice in 1926, at 
first in partnership with the late Mr. John 
Lund, F.s.A.A., his former principal. 

From the time of his Army service Mr. 
Grayston was a keen worker for the British 
Legion, in which he held several offices. 

The funeral service was at St. Paul’s 
Church, Shipley, on October 21. 


Sydney Beevers 
WE RECORD WITH regret that Mr. Sydney 
Beevers, B.A., F.C.A., died on September 11, 
at the age of sixty-seven. He became a 
member of the Institute in 1914, and since 
1924 had been a partner in Messrs. Tebb, 
Beevers & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
Leeds. 

From 1930 until May this year Mr. 
Beevers was a member of Leeds City 
Council as a Conservative—since 1944 as 
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an alderman. He was particularly interested 
in education, and for several years served 
as chairman or deputy chairman of the 
Education Committee. He had served 
on all the major committees of the Council, 
and had been chairman of the Industrial 
Conditions and Works and Supplies Com- 
mittees and of the Establishment Sub- 
Committee. 

Mr. Beevers stood as Conservative can- 
didate for South-east Leeds at the general 
election in 1945. He was a vice-president of 
the City of Leeds Conservative Association. 


Stanley William Cornwell 

WITH REGRET WE announce the death 
on October 10 of Mr. S. W. Cornwell, 
F.C.A., a former Sheriff of Bristol, and senior 
partner in Messrs. Curtis, Jenkins, Cornwell 
& Co., Chartered Accountants, Bristol, 
London and Newport, Mon. He was a 
member of the Council of the Institute from 
1934 to 1956. 

Mr. Cornwell was seventy-two years of 
age. He qualified in 1909, after attaining 
honours in the Intermediate and Final 
examinations. After some years in the 
London office of Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., he served in France in 
World War I and was mentioned in des- 
patches. In 1920 he went to Bristol as a 
partner in Messrs. Curtis, Jenkins & Co., 
and immediately afterwards took over the 
office of Honorary Secretary of the Bristol 
and West of England Society of Chartered 
Accountants, which he held till 1934. He 
was President of the District Society from 
1929 to 1931 and again in the year 1951/52. 
when the Institute held its Autumn Meeting 
in Torquay. 

In the course of an active public life, Mr. 
Cornwell was Sheriff of Bristol in 1952/53. 
He was a member of the Council of the 
University of Bristol and a governor of 
Clifton College, where he was educated. He 
served on the local Price Regulation Com- 
mittee from 1940 until its dissolution in 
1953. He was a past President of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce and Shipping, the 
Anchor Society, the Gloucestershire Society 
and the Bristol Institute for the Deaf. His 
principal recreation was golf. 

His eldest son, Mr. S. V. P. Cornwell, 
M.C., M.A., F.C.A., iS a partner in Messrs. 
Curtis, Jenkins, Cornwell & Co. 

The funeral took place at Broadmead 
Baptist Church on October 14, 


Sir Somerled Macdonald 

WE REGRET TO report that Sir Somerled 
Macdonald of Sleat, Bt., M.c., B.A., A.C.A., 
died on October 21, at the age of forty. He 
became a member of the Institute in 1947, 
and remained till 1952 in the office of 
Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Co., with 
whom he had served his articles. 

As a Territorial officer, Sir Somerled 
served in France and the Middle East in 
World War II, and was severely wounded. 
He won the Military Cross in 1943, 

He succeeded to the baronetcy in 1951. 
He was a member of the East Riding County 
Council and a Justice of the Peace. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under “‘Appointments Vacant”, “Practices & Partnerships”, “Appointments Required”, “‘Articled 
Clerks”"—eightpence per word. Under “‘Official Notices”, ‘‘Miscellaneous” and other headings—one shilling per 
word. Box numbers—five shillings extra (including the five words in the advertisement). Semi-displayed panels—£4 
per column inch. All terms prepaid. Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No... . clo 
ACCOUNTANCY, 23 Essex Street, London, W.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the Box Number be 


also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


EXAMINERSHIPS VACANT 
The London Chamber of Commerce, 
Commercial Education Department 
Applications are invited for appointment as Chief 
Examiner in the subject of Accounting for the 
year 1959. 

Vacancies also exist for two Assistant Examiners 
in this subject. 

Application forms, details of the duties and of 
the scale of payments may be obtained from THE 
PrincipaL, Commercial Education Department, 
The London Chamber of Commerce, 69 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 
INVESTIGATION OFFICERS 
Income Tax Department 
Qualifications: Recognised accountancy qualifica- 
tion. Experience of income tax work an 
advantage. Terms: On probation for permanent 
and pensionable employment in salary scale £939- 
£1,863. Free passages. Generous leave. Income Tax 
at local rates. Particulars and application form 
from DirREcTOR OF RECRUITMENT, Colonial Office, 
London, S.W.1., quoting BCD 92/88/012. 


A MEDIUM-SIZED firm of Chartered Accountants 
require a semi-senior Audit Clerk. The work is in 
and around St. Albans and is largely on incomplete 
records. Arrangements can be made for examina- 
tion study. Mercer & Hoe, 72 London Road, St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire. 


A PROFESSIONAL office in South Midlands has 
a vacancy for a Senior Audit Assistant with an 
aptitude for costing and improving accounting 
records in small/medium concerns. Previous ex- 
perience an advantage. Apply, giving details of 
experience and salary, to Box No. 158, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANT required by GOVERNMENT OF 
NORTHERN NIGERIA for Ministry of Trade and 
Industry, Kaduna, on contract for one or two 
tours of 12/24 months in first instance. Commenc- 
ing salary (including Inducement Addition) for 
professionally qualified candidates, not less than 
£1,170 in scale rising to £1,824 a year; for un- 
qualified candidates, according to experience, in 
scale £840 rising to £1,824 a year. Gratuity at 
rate of £100/£150 a year. Clothing allowance £45. 
Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance 
towards children’s passages and grant up to £288 
a year, Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates, 
between 23 and 45, must have sound knowledge of 
accountancy and either hold recognised ac- 
countancy qualification or have had several years’ 
experience with professional accountants or com- 
mercial or industrial organisations. Write to the 
Crown AGENTS, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters, full qualifications 
and experience, and quote M3A/45058/AD. 


AUDIT CLERKS. Many vacancies waiting for 
Senior, Semi-senior or Junior. Call BootH’s AGENCY, 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


A VACANCY has arisen within a_ progressive 
Group of Companies in the Food Trade for a 
COST ACCOUNTANT, age between 30 and 35, 
preferably with A.C.A. or A.C.W.A. qualification 
and with recent practical experience in the field of 
standard costing and budgetary control. Applicants 
should reside in the London area but must be pre- 

ared to travel anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
nterviews will be arranged in London. Apply in 
confidence, with full details, including salary re- 
quired, to The Secretary, S. & W. BerIsFoRD it.. 
56 Corporation Street, Manchester, 4. 


ACCOUNTANCY Staff from Articled to t 
salaried ACCOUNTING & TAXATION APPTS. 
NO FEES TO STAFF. CONDUIT ST. BUREAU 
(GRO: 7080) 4 Conduit St., Oxford Circus, W.1. 
Open daily 8.30 to 7.30: Sats. 9-1. 


ASSISTANT 
INTERNAL AUDITOR 


required for 


London Office of 
Kuwait Oil Company Ltd. 


The Company invites aguiieations from 
Chartered Accountants to fill a vacancy in 
the Internal Audit Division. 

Applicants should be between 25 and 30 
years of age and preferably with some 
experience since qualifying. Salary accord- 
ing to age and experience. Non-contribu- 
tory pension scheme; staff restaurant. 

Write for application form giving brief 
details and quoting L.O. 255, to Box 
§/110, c/o 191, Gresham House, E.C.2. 


CHARTERED Accountant required as chief ac- 
countant and office manager of progressive London 
car hire and car sales group. This pensionable 
appointment will suit particularly a man of 

to 40 with a flexible outlook and some experience 
in the motor trade. Reply in first instance to the 
advertiser's chartered accountants, to whom the 
fullest information should be sent in confidence. 
Box No. 163, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT required for 
service overseas with leading British Merchant 
Company. Essential requirements are initiative, 
keenness to take responsibility for wide financial 
aspects of the Company’s business and ability to 
supervise staff; initial remuneration on a generous 
level, with annual bonus and advancement both 
based entirely upon merit. Accommodation pro- 
vided. Liberal paid home leaves with passages for 
family. Financial assistance with school fees; also 
provision for a pension and a lump sum benefit 
on retiral. Please write full particulars of back- 
ground and experience to Box No. 156, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


Many Excellent Vacancies 
available for:- 

Newly Qualified Chartered 
Accountants 
Experienced Senior Audit Staff 
Taxation Specialists and assistants 


Semi-Senior and Junior Audit staff 
at attractive progressive salaries 


apply 
TAYLOR 
STAFF BUREAU 


S. H. OLIVE, F.A.c.c.a. 
49 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
Tel. CITy 2781 


Staff Specialists to the Profession 
Established over 20 years. NO FEES TO STAFF 


‘Licensees’ Annually by the Corporation of London) 


BRISTOL Chartered Accounts require semi-senior 
and junior Audit Clerks, Salary by arrangement. 
Pension scheme. Full details to Box No. 159, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


C.A. or A.C.W.A. required to control 
small office in a business engaged in the 
manufacture of Electrical Insulation 
Materials in the Manchester area. The 
person appointed in addition to the keep- 
ing of accounts, will be responsible for the 
preparation of estimates, submitting quota- 
tions, planning production and overseeing 
deliveries. A person with experience in 
works costing, preferably in the Electrical 
Industry, would naturally be at an ad- 
vantage. A good salary will be paid to a 
man with the necessary experience. Full 
detail to Box No. 162, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED Accountants have vacancies for 

senior and semi-senior audit staff. Appointments 

are with a view to permanency, when pension 

arrangements will be available. Apply in writing, 

with brief particulars of training, experience and 
ualifications, to Cooper-Parry, Hatt, DouGHTy 
Co., 102 Friar Gate, Derby. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT required by NYASA- 
LAND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING BOARD for one tour of 30/42 
months with prospects of permanency, Salary 
£1,600 a year. Free passages. Quarters provided 
free of charge or an allowance paid in lieu. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates should preferably 
possess recognised accountancy qualification and 
must have considerable accounting experience. They 
must be able to produce final accounts and carry 
out internal audits. Good organising ability essen- 
tial. Write to the Crown AGENTS, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, 
full qualifications and experience, quoting 
M3A/45074/AD. 


AUDIT CLERKS—ALL GRADES 


AND TAXATION ASSISTANTS ARE OFFERED THE FINEST 
POSITIONS IN THE PROFESSION. NO FEES TO STAFF. 
SEND FOR REGISTRATION FORM OR CALL:— 


MERVYN HUGHES & COMPANY 


(EMPLOYMENT SPECIALISTS TO THE ACCOUNTANCY PROFESSION) 


11 WARDOUR ST., PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.1 
(TEL: GERRARD 0179/0966) OPEN 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. 


EMPLOYERS: PLEASE NOTE WE MAINTAIN A REGISTER 
OF ACCOUNTANTS, COSTS AND WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 
AND BOOK-KEEPERS SEEKING COMMERCIAL POSITIONS 


SEMI-SENIOR 
SENIOR 


GRESHAM ACCOUNTANTS’ 
REGISTER LTD. 
(The Profession’s Employment Specialists) 


PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR | _ £250-£450 COMMERCIAL 
(with or without articles) Widely varying positions for 


Aupit & TAXATION a registered with us from time to 
A 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE time. 

A special service available for 

Provincial Staff 


Employers and Employees are invited to Call, 
Write or Telephone 


79 Gresham Street (Ist Floor), E.C.2 


£500-£750 | qualified and unqualified staff are 


Salaries extend beyond £1,500 
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CONSULTANT 
REQUIRED 


Newly-formed Finance Com- 
pany with substantial resources, 
dealing in hire purchase, block 
discounting, import and export 
financing and general Industrial 
Banking, requires man fully ex- 
perienced in these fields as 
PART-TIME CONSULTANT. 


Write, with full particulars, to 
Box No. 160, 


c/o ACCOUNTANCY 


PRICE WATERHOUSE and Co. have vacancies 
for young qualified accountants who wish to acquire 
a wide and varied experience. Good starting salary 
and excellent prospects. Opportunities to transfer 
abroad in due course. Write to 3 Fredericks Place, 
Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT required for service 
in Nigeria for an initial tour of 18-20 months with 
a view to permanency, with a firm of booksellers, 
stationers and printers having branches throughout 
the country. Applicant should be a convinced 
Christian. Salary in range £840-£1,000 plus 
Expatriation Allowance of £150 per annum. Con- 
tributory Pension Scheme. Free passages and 
housing. Outfit allowance. Apply giving details 
of age and experience to The Secretary, CHURCH 
Missionary Society (NIGERIA) BooKSHOPS, 6 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 


ST. PAUL’S AGENCY 


160 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. MET 8533 

Fenchurch St. London, E.C.3. MIN 

Chartered Accountants .. £800—£1,000 

Auditors with Tax Experience £700—£900 

£500—£800 

Juniors for Articles .............. £4.5.0 
No Fees To Staff 


COMPANY Accountant-Secretary, male, fully 
qualified, required to take charge of accountancy 
system of rapidly expanding company, Sheffield area. 
Write with full details of past experience and salary 
required to Box No. 146, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


INSOLVENCY. Required for South-West. Senior 
Clerk, qualified or unqualified, with experience in 
all aspects of insolvency practice or willing to 
specialise in this work. Pension and bonus schemes 
in operation. State age, experience, minimum salary 
required. Box No. 165, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 


Cooper Brothers & Co. will shortly have 
further vacancies in their Organisation 
Department for qualified Accountants for 
installation work, which offer excellent ex- 
perience and prospects, and attractive 
salaries. 

Essential qualifications are sound educa- 
tional background, agreeable personality 
and genuine interest in human relations. 
Some good industrial experience is desir- 
able. Age 28-35. 

Applicants should give details of past 
appointments held, with salaries and full 
personal information, and should be sent in 
confidence to the Staff Manager, 14 
George Street, Mansion House, London, 
E.C.4. 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO.., 11! Iron- 
monger Lane, London, E.C.2, have vacancies in their 
London office for young Chartered Accountants who 
wish to widen their experience in all branches of 
accountancy. Excellent prospects, good starting 
salary, pension scheme. Opportunities for service 
overseas. Applications to Il Ironmonger Lane, 
E.C.2. 
PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. require 
for their Hong Kong office a young, single Char- 
tered Accountant, preferably with some experience 
since qualifying. The position offers a wide and 
varied professional experience. Commencing salary 
and allowances a to £1,640 per annum 
(after payment of Hong Kong taxation), which 
rmits good standard of living and liberal margin 
or saving. Contract for 3% years with six months’ 
paid leave on termination, Mid-tour leave can be 
arranged. Partner presently available to interview 
applicants and supply fuller information. Applica- 
tions in writing, with full particulars, to 11 Iron- 
monger Lane, London, E.C.2. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO 

COST ACCOUNTANT 
C.W.A. Student up to Inter. Part Two standard 
is required by an expanding Electronics company 
in South-West London to understudy Cost 
Accountant in all facets of the company’s costing 
system. Candidates must have a sound theoretical 
knowledge of costing and the preparation of cost 
accounts. He should be between 24-27 years of 
age and it would be of advantage to have gained 
practical experience in an electrical or electronic 
concern. Salary will depend upon the experience 
and age of the applicant. There is a contributory 
pension scheme in operation. Apply, stating age, 
experience and salary required, to Box No. 164, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


TRAVELLING Auditor is required by the Milk 
Marketing Board to work in London and the 
Home Counties. Up to age 40. Qualifications re- 
quired: A.C.A., A.S.A.A. or A.A.C.C.A. To work 
from own home and required to visit dairymen for 
the purpose of investigating claims for allowances 
and for submitting reports on the results of the 
investigations. Travelling and subsistence allowances 
are payable. Commencing salary will be dependent 
upon the successful candidate’s qualifications and 
experience. Please apply for application form from 
the Personnel Officer, Ref. 204, MILK MARKETING 
BoarD, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
IBADAN, NIGERIA 


SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 


Applications are invited from members of one of 
the recognised bodies of professional accountants 
for the post of Senior Accountant in the above 
teaching hospital. 

The salary offered for the post is £1,308 per 
annum rising by four annual increments of £54 to 
a maximum of £1,524 per annum plus an induce- 
ment addition, payable to an expatriate officer to 
£300 per annum. 

The Senior Accountant is responsible to the Chief 
Accountant for the general control of the Finance 
Department and will be required to act for the 
Chief Accountant as required. Experience of hos- 
pital accounting, though not essential, will be 
advantageous. 

The successful candidate will not be required to 
assume duty before April 1959 

The appointment will be initially for two tours of 
12 to 18 months, and will be renewable by mutual 
agreement, at the end of the second and subsequent 
tours. 

On satisfactory completion of service, a gratuity 
of £37 10s. will be paid for each completed term 
of three months’ service. 

An outfit allowance of £60 is payable on first 
appointment. 

Partly furnished quarters are provided at a rental 
of 84% of salary, excluding inducement allowance, 
and an expatriate officer appointed will be eligible 
for seven days’ leave on full pay for each com- 
pleted month of service in Nigeria. A Nigerian 
officer will be eligible for five days’ leave for each 
completed month. 

First class passages are provided for expatriate 
officers and their wives on first appointment, on 
vacation leave and on completion of their agree- 


ment. First class passages to Nigeria will, in 
certain circumstances, be provided for Nigerian 
officers. 


The successful candidate will be eligible for 
children’s allowance in accordance with the existing 
regulations. 

Arrangements can be made to enable officers to 
continue their National Health Service Superannua- 
tion Scheme contributions and details of the revised 
salary and gratuity payable in such cases will 
accompany application forms. 

Applications should be submitted not later than 
December 1, 1958, on the appropriate forms, which 
will be forwarded, together with additional informa- 
tion, on receipt of an addressed foolscap envelope 
by the ApvISER ON Starr RECRUITMENT (London 
Office, University College Hospital, Ibadan), 57 
Catherine Place, Palace Street, London, S.W.1. 


VACANCIES available for qualified Accountants 
in South America, West Indies, Rhodesia, Kenya, 
Far East and the Continent. Call Bootu’s AGENCY, 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 
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BOOK-KEEPER required for West End textile 
company. Must be capable of working on own 
initiative to final accounts and in special investiga- 
tions as well as routine work. Salary £600-£700 
dependent upon age and experience. Applications 
in writing to Box No. 170, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


TREASURER poquived by ARUSHA TOWN 
COUNCIL, NORTHERN PROVINCE, TAN- 
GANYIKA, for admission to permanent establish- 
ment after six months’ probationary period. Com- 
mencing salary according to age, qualifications and 
experience, in scale £1,330 rising by annual incre- 
ments of £44 to £1,770 a year. Council's contribu- 
tion to Provident Fund £110/£147 a year. Liberal 
leave on full salary after tour of 48 months. Free 
passages. Furnished house provided at low rental. 
Climate well suited to Europeans, There are good 
educational facilities, and free medical treatment 
and sporting and other recreational facilities are 
available. Duties include organising and administer- 
ing Accounts Department of the Town Council 
together with the accounts of a coffee and sisal 
estate. Candidates, not over 40, must possess 
recognised accountancy qualification and have ex- 
perience in commercial and/or local government 
accounting. Write to the CROWN AGENTS, 4 Mill- 
bank, London, S.W.1. State age, name in block 
letters, full qualifications and experience, and 
quote M3A/45078/AD. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


A CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT (City-trained), 
B.Sc.(Econ.), 29, with experience in England 
and the U.S. of accounting (in the profession and 
commerce) and market research, now seeks 
intelligent job with expanding firm in London. 
Write Box No. 155, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED Accountant/finalist Cost and 
Works Accountants, in December; eight years pro- 
fessional offices, three years industry (one in 
management consultancy) budgetary control and 
standard costing. Desires post where industrial 
abilities, enthusiasm and drive can be fully utilised. 
Preliminary salary £900. Box No. 157, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


ARTICLED CLERKS 


ARTICLES of clerkship required with a Chartered 
Accountant in England or Wales starting late 1959 
or early 1960. Box No. 167, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CEYLONESE, aged 26, Cambridge graduate, ex- 

rience Ceylon Government Service, including 
ncome Tax Department, also experience in 
Chartered Accountant’s office, Calcutta, seeks 
articles with Chartered Accountant. Available imme- 
diate interview. Box No. 166, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


GOVERNMENT STUDENT from Ghana, aged 
28 years, requires articles with London Chartered 
Accountant; eligible Preliminary exemption. Two 
years’ accountancy experience; fluent English; 
available immediate interview. Contact: Liaison 
Officer, GHANA Cocoa MARKETING BoarD, 139 
Kensington High Street, London, W.8. Tel. 
Western 9871. 


HOTELS 


FOR THAT EXAMINATION IN LONDON! 
Stay at the BONNINGTON HOTEL 
All rooms with central heating, telephone and radio 
Fully Licensed 
Room and Breakfast 32/6 
BONNINGTON HOTEL, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
W.C.1. Tel. HOLborn 6525 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A FAMOUS Mutual Life Assurance House needs 
a few men of drive and integrity to act as AGENTS 
for life assurance. Accountant and Book-keepers 
have the right contacts and can best serve their 
**Mutual”’ interests. Full details from Box No. 115, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ NAME PLATES engraved in 
Bronze with Ceramic Cream Enamel! lettering. 
Leaflet post free with full-size proof on receipt of 
wording. G. Marte & Sow Lrp.. Engravers. 367 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1 (EUSton 2938). 


ADDING, Calculating and Accounting Machines, 
Typewriters, Duplicators, Cash Registers, sold, 
hired, bought, repaired. Terms. Burroughs Ac- 
credited Dealers. MacVerou & Larkin, 55 Cow- 
cross Street, E.C.1 (opposite Farringdon Station). 
CLErkenwell 7434. 


ARTICLES required for overseas accountancy 
journal, Details to Box No. 161, ¢/o ACCOUNTANCY. 
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Open 


“The National Provincial has changed “* They provide all my Travellers’ Cheques 
my mind about Banks ... it’s a pleasure Sor my holiday and some foreign currency 
to deal with such a friendly place. They too. They know all about the currency 
always go out of their way to help and they regulations and exchange rates and see 
do appreciate young people’s problems !”’ to your passport and visa requirements.” 


“The financial 


guidance I have had from the National as a Deposit Account until the National 
Provincial have been of assistance to me Provincial told me about it. Saving up 
many times and to be able to obtain a this way ts so much easier...and it’s 
banker’s reference can be of real value.” amazing how the interest mounts up...” 


National Provincial 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


an account 


with the 


advice and business “I didn’t know there was such a thing 


TYPING TROUBLES? 


DOROTHY STEVENS 91 HARBOUR RD., WIBSEY, BRADFORD 


has a typing service for the Accountant. Professional con- 
fidence observed. Postal service for out-of-town Accountants. Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 


DUPLICATING ° STENORETTE TAPES TYPED prompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 


21 GODLIMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. of each candidate. Copies of over 900 signed letters 


Telephone: CiTy 3125 E. IRVINE HALLAS, A.C.A. 


INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 


experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 
Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 


Fees. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 


received from past students will be sent on request. 


Accountancy Tutors Ltd. 


Offer private tuition by yy 
to Articled Clerks preparing for the 
November 1958 examinations of the 
Institute Inter. and Final. Apply to the 
Director of Studies, 63 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2. (HOLborn 
3676.) 


COMPANIES advertising for staff can get the 
benefit of a Specialist Service for their small ads. 
from R. F. Wuite & Son Ltp, 72/78 Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. The oldest advertising agency in the world. 
FLE: 8311/5. 


FOR SALE, NATIONAL 3000 6 Register 18 inch 
carriage Accounting Machine, complete with stand 
side table and three control bars. In excellent 
working condition, regularly serviced. Inspection 
and offers invited. Apply VAUGHAN ASSOCIATES 
LimiteD, 4 Queen Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


GROUND FLOOR OFFICES immediately oppo- 
site tube station and on main road (West Ealing). 
Ideally situated for accountancy practice. Rent 
£180 per annum exclusive. New lease. No premium. 
Sole Agents: Peter Jones Estate AGENCY, 145 
Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. Sloane 9968. 


THE “GROVE” SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
eeping difficulties of the sma usinessman an 
STAFF BUREAU trader. Clear. Complete. Scientific. Supplied to 
country. Specimen rulings on request. THE GROVE 

New PuBLisHING Co., Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

. 
ALL GRADES OF AUDIT STAFF 
No fees to staff 


MEETINGS—A Conference Hall. seating up to DEBTOR LEDGER 
480 and smaller rooms are available for company 
and other meetings. Apply Secretary, THe CuHar- DISCOUNTING 


TERED INSURANCE INSTITUTE, The Hall, 20 Alder- 
manbury, London, E.C.2. 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in Substantial sums available for 
brass and Send and size concerns requiring additional 
or tree estimate an ayout to BBEY AFTSMEN wa, 

Ltp., Abbey Works, 109a Old Street, London, working capital. Enquiries and 
E.C.1. Tel. CLErkenwell 3845. negotiations carried out in 
STOCKTAKING SERVICES. Annual/Periodical/ strictest confidence. Write to: 


Transfer/Probate, Stock Valuations, Confec- 
tionery. Tobacco, News, Stationery, Grocery and 


Allied Trades. E. P. Hoare, F.v.1., 40 Birchington HARRIES FINANCE LTD. 
Road. London, N.8 (MOUntview 3136). Ind ial Bank 
acsimile Forms available, prices from Ss. 6d. 
r hundred. Apply for list to SHARPTHORNE Press 5 New London Street, E.C.3 
25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
FLE 0838/39. 
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Soundest Basis 


Whether you are seeking a basis for home ownership or 
for your family investment plan you should consult the literature of this long 
established Society. It has a record of service going back go years and has 
never deviated from a policy of personal and individual service to all sections 


of the community. 


ROC BUILDING SOCIETY 


London Office 


17 CONDUIT ST. LONDON W.1 teverHone: mayvrain 0446 & HYDE PARK 5618 
Head Office NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Personnel Administration Limited ||#otels and Restaurants 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS Since 1899 Hammersley, Kennedy & Co. have 
specialised in the sale and valuation of hotels 
and catering businesses, to the total exclusion of 
A MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT any other branch of estate agency. The partners 
are members of the leading professional bodies. 

A qualified and experienced accountant is required by 
an expanding international company for high-level work = ee 
in the field of management accountancy, mainly in the — 
U.K. A special interest in overall industrial problems is 19 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


necessary because of a planned broadening of the scope Telephones: MAYfair 6857 and GROsvenor 4950 
of the work. ae 


Other requirements are: age 30 to 35, chartered or other 
recognised accountancy qualifications, experience of the 
0 CONSULT 


profession and of a manufacturing firm in industry,and 


personal qualities guaranteed to gain the enthusiastic 
co-operation of colleagues and staff. 
O & M TO BRITISH BUSINESS 
The Shannon Ltd., 15/19 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Starting salary is for discussion but up to £1,800 p.a. 
é Tel. TEM. 7175. Branches throughout the country 
SHANNON Trade Mark 


will be paid after an introductory course. Thereafter 
remuneration will increase annually by agreed amounts 
at least to £4,000 p.a 

Please tabulate details of age, education and experience 
and send with covering letter in guaranteed confidence, 
quoting Ref. 77A to: 


Wall, 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION LTD. 
Appointments Division 
2 ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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ESTABLISHED 14844 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 


Published by THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES at Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2, 
and Printed in Great Britain by THE SHENVAL Press, SIMSON SHAND LTD., London, Hertford and Harlow. November, 1958. 


